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INTRODUCTION. 



it Marry ! that marry is the very theme 
I came to talk abouV* 

Romeo and Juliet. 



When first we ventured into the arena of litera- 
ture, a profound critic — one of the soft-spoken 
kind, who " damn with faint praise," and crush 
with contemptuous civility— ^solemnly warned 
us never again to take pen in hand, unless we 
had something entirely and indisputably new to 
communicate. Now we might fling Solomon in 
the teeth of this clamorous demander of novelty, 
or seek to abash him by the apostolic condem* 
nation of a similar propensity in the ancient 
Athenians ; but we feel that in these days of 
tubular bridges {^^ pour joindre le sol d^Irlande 
h celui de la mdtropole^'^ as the French journals 
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accurately describe Mr. Stephenson's wondrous 
construction at Menai), photographic portraits, 
electric telegraphs, painless surgery, &c.| the 
authority even of the wisest of men will hardly 
enable us to combat the prevailing belief that 
there are new things under the sun; and if the 
daily newspaper is voted insipid unless it con- 
tains an account of at least one marvellous event 
or discovery, some attempt at originality may 
fairly be expected in a novel. 

We confess, therefore, to some qualms on an- 
nouncing that the subject we here propose to 
treat is — Marriage. For how can the most in- 
ventive genius hope to invest with an air of 
freshness a theme so hackneyed, which has in 
all ages of the world's history furnished mate- 
rials to the philosopher, the satirist, the poet, the 
novelist, and the legislator ; from Adam's gran« 
diloquent harangues in praise of wedded bliss 
(as per favour of Mr. John Milton), down to 
the last debate in the House of Commons, on the 
extension of the Court of Divorce. We find 
refuge alone in this consideration, viz., that if 
we are not, by any manner of means, the first 
expounders of the science of Matrimony, we 
stand a reasonable chance of being among the 
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last to enlarge upon that fruitful topic; for 
should the Socialist theories lately popular oa 
the continent of Europe, and the Mormon doc- 
trine now attracting crowds of disciples to the 
western hemisphere, continue to be propagated 
vwith success, marriage, as at present understood, 
may soon be reckoned among the number of ob- 
solete institutions, and offer a field of research to 
the antiquary rather than to the portrayist of 
existing ideas and customs. 

It is not our purpose to enter into a solemn 
disquisition upon the primary ordinance, the 
duties, and responsibilities of matrimony ; still 
less to squander sage precepts upon a theme 
concerning which no mortal ever takes advice — 
or, if he do, repents it. No; let all prudent 
people guard themselves from interference in the 
contraction of wedlock, as scrupulously as they 
avoid meddling with its results. If all mar- 
riages are not exactly made in heaven, most as- 
suredly few happy ones are manufactured on 
earth. We consider accomplices before the fact 
in these affairs, to be as much involved in the 
guilt or folly of the principals as the seconds in 
' a duel. If two sane persons think proper to 
shoot, or marry one another, let them; the risk 
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is theirs, theirs also the gain or loss ; but visit 
with the heaviest condemnation those who stand 
coolly by, and without the excuse of anger or 
self-interest to blind their eyes, instigate their 
fellows to the sacrifice of a human life, or the 
irremediable destruction of life's happiness. 

For who can fathom the secret springs of joy 
or woe? who is so deeply versed in moral che- 
mistry as to tell what elements of character will 
combine to form a harmonious whole, what 
others will for ever refuse to amalgamate? In- 
scrutable, indeed, to common eyes, are the work- 
ings of what one may call the connubial instinct! 
There are few perhaps who have not, at one time 
or other, been led to speculate upon the reasons 
which guided certain of their married acquaint- 
ance in the selection of a partner ; to enquire 
what secret spell drew together persons not out- 
wardly congenial; why, having all the world to 
choose from, they fixed upon each other? In 
many cases, of course, the impulse is plain 
enough ; in some the mixture of motives renders 
it difficult to fix upon the predominant one ; a 
few will be found inexplicable upon any grounds. 

A kind of matrimonial thermometer might be 
constructed (substituting Cupid for Mercury), 
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by which to test the influences most powerfully 
concerned in such transactions. Starting from 
matches of convenience and chance contact, as 
from freezing point, we come to those of esteem 
and simple liking, which may be marked tem- 
perate; higher up in the scale stand unions 
founded on decided preference and warm affec* 
tion, corresponding with blood heat; ardent and 
unconquerable passions rising to boiling point. 
Alliances contracted from sordid, or otherwise 
unworthy motives, would fall several degrees 
below zero; while we may perhaps add to the 
list those rare specimens of purely intellectual 
or ethereal attraction, of super-sublimated senti- 
ment, as typified by the stage at which water 
passes into steam or vapour. Any ingenious 
reader with an analytical turn of mind, may derive 
both amusement and edification from trying by 
this scale the conjugal atmosphere of his neigh- 
bours, or of those personages to whom we hope 
to present him. 



THE GREAT EXPERIMENT. 



CHAPTER I. 



^^ Matrons ever on the watch 
To mar a son's or make a daughter's match." 

Btrozt. 



First on our list stands Mrs. Lejcester, who 
will supply some illustrations of our theme ; for 
a widow, of uneasy fortune — that is to say, with 
an income barely adequate to sustain her posi- 
tion in the world — and with six daughters to 
establish, may fairly be considered an authority 
upon the science, or perhaps we should say upon 
the art of matrimony. Mrs. Leycester had 
been the belle of her year, and married, at the 
end of her first season, a young man of family 
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and some means, which, however, neither party 
understood how to husband. (Ought we not 
rather to phrase it, how to wife? Economy is 
so generally a female attribute.) Both had ex- 
pensive tastes, a preference for the brilliant 
pleasures of London life over the more solid 
but less exciting enjoyments their share of 
wealth would have procured them elsewhere, 
and a perilous laxity of principle as to their 
right to indulge in lavish expenditure. That 
they did not grievously outrun their finances, 
arose solely from some stray perceptions on Mr. 
Leycester's side, that debt and dishonour bore a 
strong likeness to one another, if, indeed, they 
were not identical. 

Yet so little was this innate sense of rectitude 
accompanied by common prudence, that if he 
did not contract obligations utterly beyond his 
power to fulfil, he made, on the other hand, no 
provision for the wants of an increasing house- 
hold. When the birth of nine children, in less 
than twice the number of years, forced at last 
upon his attention the necessity of retrenchment, 
the measure came too late to be of much use. 
Very shortly after his eyes were opened to his 
parental duty, they closed for ever upon the 
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world, and his widow was left, with encumbered 
resources, to accomplish the distasteful and now 
not very easy task. 

A vain and frivolous woman, trained from 
childhood to every species of self-indulgence, it 
may readily be conceived how diflScult she found 
it to feed, lodge, educate, clothe, and, as they 
grew in years, dress and display to advantage 
so numerous a progeny, upon a sum not exceed- 
ing that which she had been accustomed to 
squander upon her own gratifications. That 
sum still maintained her in what many would 
have called affluent circumstances ; but she could 
not reconcile herself to the adoption of a more 
retired way of life. It would be unfair to her 
daughters, she urged, to deprive them of the ad- 
vantages of good society, and the needful savings 
were therefore eflfected in what are usually con- 
sidered the essentials of comfort, rather than in 
its superfluous adjuncts. In short, instead of cut- 
ting her coat according to her cloth, as the pro- 
verb expresses it, Mrs. Leycester was determined 
to shape a limited amount of cloth into a coat 
of a pre-determined fashion, and the result was 
a garment conducing neither to the ease nor to 
the credit of the wearer. 

B 5 
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It was a great consolation to the widowed 
mother, as she sighed over her weekly and quar« 
terly disbursements, that all her offspring were 
pretty; and this, not from mere maternal vanity, 
but because it gave her strong hopes of disposing 
of them satisfactorily in marriage Disposing of 
them ! What evidence the term affords of the 
spirit in which such transfers are habitually con- 
ducted ! With what grace can we cast up our 
eyes at the undisguised traffic carried on by Cir- 
cassian parents, while we adopt in our own lan- 
guage so purely mercantile a phrase to represent 
(as it does but too correctly) a transaction which 
ought to be, of all others, the most removed from 
any intermixture of mercenary considerations ! 

Mrs. Leycester's system of business was very 
simple. She was not one of those clever sales- 
women who angle so successfully for rich or titled 
customers; nor had she the patience to carry on 
a steady trade, watching the turn of the market, 
indeed, but suffering the supply to adjust itself 
naturally to the demand — the plan which, per- 
haps, answers best in the long run. She rather 
resembled one of those speculative dealers who 
so often figure now-a-days in the bankrupt list ; 
having a large assortment of attractive goods 
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Tvhich must be cleared off without delay^ intend- 
ing purchasers might make themselves very sure 
that no reasonable offer would be refused. 

Before proceeding to introduce the young 
people to the reader, it may be as well to 
account for the somewhat uncommon appella- 
tions bestowed upon them. It chanced that 
Mrs. Leycester's maiden name had been Flora 
Garden, and her fancy was that each of her off- 
spring should bear the name of some ornament 
of the parterre. Rose, Violet, and Hyacinth 
(restored, at Mr. Leycester's suggestion, to its 
proper rank as a male appellative) presented 
themselves readily enough to her choice ; but as 
her family increased, the difficulty of selection 
became greater. The Seven Champions of Chris- 
tendom furnished a precedent for adopting Eglan- 
tine as the designation of her third daughter ; 
Veronica served to identify the fourth ; a pair of 
twin sons were christened respectively Narcissus 
and Valerian: but here the list of ordinary 
garden flowers came to an end, and recourse 
being had to exotic aid, the two next girls re- 
ceived the names of Azalea and Camellia. 

How " Mrs. Leycester's bouquet," as her ac- 
quaintance phrased it, would have fared had more 
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children been born to her, was a matter of much 
discussion both to her and to them ; whether she 
must have culled blossoms from France and Italy, 
as Marguerite and Gelsomina ; or borrowed terms 
from Greece, as Ion and Euphrasia; descended 
into the kitchen garden for Basil ; or wandered 
into the shrubbery in search of Acacia and Sy- 
ringa ; or, finally, whether she would have pro- 
moted to her nursery the sweet-tasted Angelica 
and the fragrant Vanilla. All these ingenious 
speculations, however, were thrown away, as the 
Fates, in this instance, seemed to consider rine 
a perfect number, and cut the thread of Mr. 
Leycester's life before he had time to make any 
addition to it. 

Some eight or nine years had since elapsed, 
and his first-born, Kose, was now on the point of 
marriage, to her mother's intense delight, for the 
young lady was approaching twenty-five, and a 
lengthening train of junior sisters were waiting 
their turn to " come out." Miss Leycester, un- 
like the other members of her family, was a de- 
cided brunette; she had a clear dark skin, with 
a flush of deep carnation showing through the 
cheek, long dark eyes, and a languishing aspect ; 
somewhat deficient in height, her person betrayed 
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a tendency to fullness, which heightened the vo- 
luptuous character of her beauty. Indolent, 
romantic, and inordinately fond of dress, she had, 
after numerous flirtations, taken steady aim at 
the Rev. Sidney Aguilar, a young clergyman of 
the Highest Church school, whom she contrived 
to inspire with a violent passion. 

We pause here to note the remarkable fact 
that the most celebrated belles of our acquaint- 
ance, after coquetting through several seasons 
with the army, the navy, the bar, and the landed 
interest, have ultimately fallen to the lot of the 
clergy, through what species of fascination (on 
both sides) we confess ourselves puzzled to dis- 
cern. 

The Reverend Sidney had evidently been in- 
tended by Nature for a handsome man, but had 
been spoilt in the making. Of towering stature 
and massive proportions, there was yet some 
fatal defect of symmetry or carriage, which 
marred the whole, and left on the mind no im- 
pression but that of awkward bulk. The strongly- 
marked features wanted meaning, the dove-like 
eye assorting ill with the aquiline nose and chin, 
while the soft, timid voice issuing from that 
broad, manly chest, surprised the hearer as much 
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as the shrill note bj which the ponderous elephant 
evinces his feelings. None of these incongrui- 
ties, however, were perceptible to the multitude 
of his female admirers, nor to the lady of his 
affections. She was perfectly contented to divide 
her hours between sitting on a sofa, attired in 
all the colours of the rainbow, her hand locked 
in his, exchanging tender nonsense in Italian; 
and playing amorous ditties on the piano, accom- 
panied by him on the accordion, an instrument 
on which this amiable giant performed with no 
mean skill. 

Mrs. Leycester was not exactly satisfied with 
a country curate as a match for her daughter ; 
she thought it, besides, a bad omen that the first 
wedding in her family should be attended with 
so little Sclat^ for she had a notion that matrimo- 
nial luck was contagious, and that when one 
sister drew a great prize in the lottery, it often 
made the fortunes of the rest. However, in 
Sose's case there was really no time to be lost; 
Mr. Aguilar, though not rich himself, came of a 
monied stock, and was commonly reputed to be 
the favorite nephew of a wealthy and childless 
uncle^ so that matters might have - been much 
worse after all. Consent was given on both 
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sides; negotiations were set on foot with semp- 
stresses, milliners, pastrycooks, and bridesmaids, 
and Mrs. Leycester, nearly at the summit of 
bliss, permitted herself to talk sentimentally of 
the union of two fresh young hearts, yet un- 
tainted by worldly prudence. It was not to her 
children, be it remarked, that she held this lan- 
guage; far other principles were inculcated at 
home ; but as no one could impute mercenary 
considerations to the fair Jiancie^ her mother 
thought that circumstance might as well be made 
the most of, to impress upon the minds of other 
suitors the charming simplicity and disinterested- 
ness of the natures with which they would have 
to deal. 

In this adroit Httle piece of hypocrisy she 
was very ill-supported by her second daughter, 
Violet, a young lady who, though not yet 
arrived at what the law considers years of 
discretion, was as capable of subduing every 
thought, feeling, and desire to the cold calcula- 
tions of worldly wisdom as if she had numbered 
fourscore. Faultless in shape and feature as a 
^' masterpiece of Grecian art,'' fair and delicate, 
graceful and majestic, she was as frigid and pas- 
sionless as the marble she resembled. Her 
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warmest admirers never claimed for her any 
mental superiority ; those who were calm enough 
to discriminate pronounced her very loveliness 
insipid, while the opposing faction had many 
tales to relate of her haughty self-assertion and 
her ambitious aspirations. 

She aimed, indeed, at no common mark. When 
first introduced into society, she had attracted 
the notice of an elderly connoisseur, long an un- 
disputed leader of fashion, whose distinguished 
position still gave weight to his opinions. 
Courted, flattered, and caressed by the opulent 
Duke of Broadwater, Violet's head was fairly 
turned ; no vision seemed too wild for his means 
to realise. Already lifted by his influence far 
above the sphere in which she had been accus- 
tomed to move; admitted into an arena of splen- 
dour surpassing all her previous conceptions; 
and led to expect, through the same powerful 
agency, a permanent situation in the court at 
which he procured her presentation, she cherished 
secret designs upon the coronet of her patron, 
undeterred by the disparity of age and condition, 
or the improbability of a man forsaking at sixty 
the bachelor freedom in which he had passed so 
much of his life. 
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All sorts of fantastic reasons,' indeed (if reason 
can -ever be described as fantastic), had been as- 
signed for this invincible resistance to the charms 
of the softer sex : he was fettered by a secret 
marriage, by a romantic engagement which cir- 
cumstances had not yet allowed him to fulfil ; 
he was an unconfessed member of some monastic 
order, and sworn to celibacy; he was not the 
rightful possessor of his ancient title and immense 
estates, but allowed, for the honour of the family, 
to retain them on condition of leaving no heirs 
to his spurious claim. Imagination, in short, 
was taxed to supply sufficient motives for a re- 
solution so little complimentary to the female 
world. 

Yet where many a great lady had tried her 
skill and failed, Violet Leycester dreamt of suc- 
cess. Inexperienced as she was in men's ways, 
how could she guess that the nobleman whose 
admiration had established her at once as the 
reigning belle of the season, who himself de- 
scended to his door to receive her with almost 
royaJ honours, who was wont, with a kind of 
princely gallantry, to transfer to her breast the 
choice flower which graced his own button-hole 
— how, we repeat, could she suppose that all 
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this devotion was the result of a merely passing 
fancy, of a caprice which consulted its own im- 
mediate gratification far more than- the credit or 
advantage of the momentary favorite ? So Violet 
schemed away, and amused herself with laying 
out her future plan of life ; what entertainments 
she would give, what fashions she would set, the 
rivals she would ahase, the ^* friends" she would 
cut. She never entered Broadwater House 
without imagining herself its mistress; and, like 
many industrious castle builders, insensibly 
adopted the tone of her ideal dignity, assuming, 
while still Miss Leycester, the importance of a 
duchess. 

In this most impolitic presumption, her foolish 
mother abetted her. Yiolet was now, she said, 
in the sphere for which she was fitted, and she 
hoped never to see her descend from that elevated 
position. Several worthy members of their circle, 
whose houses Miss Violet had been too happy to 
frequent, were now kept at a freezing distance, 
and treated with bare civility ; while Mrs. Ley- 
cester talked openly of the necessity of " weed- 
ing her acquaintance." More ill will, therefore, 
fell to the young lady's share than would, under 
any circumstances, have attended her sudden 
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rise 80 far above her former equals ; her preten- 
sions were sneered at by the enVious, and regarded 
with pitying smiles by the good-natured, for they 
saw that she was staking all her fortune upon one 
throw, and leaving herself no reserve to fall back 
upon should that chance fail. 

With these views for her own aggrandizementi 
it may easily be supposed that Violet looked with 
no favorable eye upon the alliance her elder sister 
was about to form. She criticised with merciless 
severity all Sidney's shortcomings, drew ludicrous 
pictures of Eose's humble mSnage^ and treated 
both parties with a contemptuous kind of raillery 
which had well nigh produced a total rupture 
between the families, and did lead to very un- 
pleasant bickerings, until Hyacinth interfered 
on his elder sister's behalf, sharply reminding 
the younger that she was not a peeress yet, and 
that even a curate in hand was better, perhaps, 
than two dukes in the bush. 

To Mrs. Leycester's credit, it must be stated 
that she exercised no partiality among the mem* 
bers of her bouquet, giving each its due share 
of light and air, and equalising as much as pos- 
sible the social advantages of all. She would 
not hear of keeping back the younger daughters, 
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to leave the elder ones in longer possession of the 
field, and was not to be deterred even by the 
dread of frightening suitors with a formidable 
array of sisters-in-law and co-heiresses. 

" You have had a fair start," was her reply 
to the remonstrances of the senior girls at the 
prospect of a new claimant for admiration. 
^* Other dibutantea will make their appearance 
every season to dispute the ground with you, 
even if I withhold my rosebud ; so that delay 
would injure her chances, without materially in- 
creasing yours." 

No sooner, accordingly, had Eglantine com- 
pleted her eighteenth year — her mother consented 
to wait till then — than she was " brought out" 
with proper ceremony, and thenceforth took her 
turn in the gaieties of the season. Three un- 
married sisters at once being inadmissible in de- 
cent society, Mrs. Leycester insisted upon an 
equitable division of pleasure, so one of the 
young ladies, in strict rotation, remained at 
home. 

However fair this arrangement, it was with no 
small satisfaction that the blooming Eglantine 
contemplated the speedy removal by marriiige of 
her eldest sister, Rose, as Veronica, the next in 
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succession to herself, was turned sixteen, bade 
fair to rival, if not excel the rest in loveliness, 
and already counted the weeks until the period 
of initiation arrived. The two little girls. 
Azalea and Camellia, being but twelve and ten 
years of age, were too young to have any marked 
personal characteristics, or any ideas concerning 
the marriage service, except as connected with 
new clothes, company, and cake. By them, 
therefore, the approaching nuptials were hailed 
with unmitigated delight, as affording an occa- 
sion upon which they would be permitted to 
emerge from the school-room, and play their part ' 
in what was going forward. 

The ceremony was appointed to take place at 
Cheltenham, that joint shrine of Hygeia and 
Hymen, where attendance upon weddings forms 
a regular it«m in the morningis amusements ; so 
much so that bashful couples are compelled to 
creep to the altar at uncomfortable hours to avoid 
the crowd of amateur "assistants." Rose, how- 
ever, was one of that less sensitive portion of 
the community, who think it the height of ab- 
surdity to spend so much time and money upon 
the decoration of their persons, if no one is to 
witness the result, and would have scorned to 
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accept any man as a protector who was too ner- 
vous to notify his acceptance of the ofEice in the 
face of the congregation. It was trouble enough, 
to one of her lazy habits, to get ready for so im- 
posing a spectacle at eleven o'clock in the mom* 
ing ; and bitterly did she inveigh against the 
legislature for restricting to the forenoon the 
solemnization of the marriage rite. 

^^ Why on earth should Parliament interfere 
to fix the hour for a wedding any more than for 
our meals?" she querulously asked. ^' I am sure 
the fashionable dinner system needs reform badly 
enough, if that signifies anything." 

Mr. Aguilar endeavoured to explain that the 
regulation was no doubt adopted with a view to 
check clandestine unions by ensuring a certain 
amount of publicity ; but the lady very plausibly 
argued that, for that purpose it would be suffi- 
cient to make sunrise and sunset the certi de- 
nique Jinea quo9 vltra eitraque nequit cansistere 
rectum. 

"There are surely as many people about 
at three or four o'clock in the afternoon as there 
are at eight or nine in the morning," persisted 
she, "and why should narrower limits be assigned 
for the performance of marriages than of funerals. 
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• 

I should like to know ? It's so vulgar to be 
scrambling about at that time of day ! Not a 
single concert, /^fe, pic-nic — nothing, in short, 
that is attended by persons of fashion — ever 
begins before one o'clock at the soonest, except 
church on Sunday." 

The Keverend Sidney, who daily got together 
an assembly of fair devotees for matins at seven, 
a.m., could have dissented from this doctrine, 
had be not entertained a rooted abhorrence 
of dissent in any form; but leaving the abstract 
question of the rights of woman in this parti- 
cular, be merely impressed^ upon his affianced 
bride the necessity of submission to the law as 
it stood, concluding with a gallant declaration of 
his eagerness to accept that beloved hand at the 
earliest practicable moment. 
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CHAPTER II. 



" A man, yomig lady ! ladar, such a man 
As all tne world — ^Whj ne*8 a man of wax. 
Naj, he's a flower ; in faith a very flower." 

BoMBo AHB Juliet. 



The wedding took place accordingly at half-past 
eleven, with all possible pomp and splendour. 

" The ceremony usually occurs but once in a 
life/' said Eose ; '^ let it be handsomely done, to 
talk of hereafter." 

The group at the altar certainly presented a 
very pretty spectacle; so much beauty is rarely 
seen together. The bride looked ravishing in 
her white wreath and veil ; the two principal 
bridesmaids, assuming each the hue of her own 
peculiar • flower, were respectively arrayed in 
pale purple and delicate pink silk, with 
garlands of violet or wild rose in their crape 
bonnets. The three juniors were confined to 
white muslin, Veronica being allowed, in right 
of age, to surround the interior of her silk 
bonnet with a circlet of the modest blue blossom 



1 
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which supplied her name; while the little girls 
sported rice-straw hats with blue and white fea- 
thers. 

The bouquets borne by some of the party de- 
serve especial mention, having been conceived 
and provided by young Mr. Leycester himself. 
The bride's was composed entirely of roses, of 
every hue — white, pink, red, black, yellow, and 
streaked, arranged with considerable taste; her 
little sisters, in like manner, carried an assem- 
blage of azaleas and camellias, of every attain- 
able colour ; while Mrs. Leycester was presented 
with a floral representative of each of her six 
daughters, encircling a sprig of white hyacinth 
in the centre. A similar sprig completed the 
costume in which he performed, for the first time 
on any stage, the character of father — a part 
which the liturgy, oddly enough, reduces to that 
of a mere " walking gentleman." For these de- 
licate attentions he was greeted with a chorus of 
thanks, received a hug from the young fry, and 
a squeeze of the hand, implying that words were 
weak, from Rose, who thought it incumbent on 
her to be tearful and fluttered. Violet calmly 
smiled her acceptance of the tribute, while Mrs. 
Leycester first tapped the giver affectedly on the 

VOL. I. c 
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cheek he bent towards her, and then, with a 
more genuine impulse, kissed it. 

The impulse, we are sorry to say, was often 
shared by those who did not possess the privilege 
of giving effect to it, for Hyacinth Leycester 
was the admiration of all the women, and the 
envy of all the men, wherever he displayed his 
countenance. Had he entered the lists at the 
Elean Callisteia, no other competitor would have 
stood a chance of the prize; That warlike 
trophy, however — a complete suit of armour, — 
would have accorded ill with the temperament 
of the winner; for Hyacinth's beauty was not 
of the heroic cast, but of that softer type whidi 
the Greek mind loved to pourtray in its Adonis, 
its Paris, and the ill-fated favourite of Apollo 
whose name he bore. He had sat to an artist 
friend in the character of the ^' amorous Phrygian 
boy," and looked just the person to have lured 
a Helen from home, country, and fame, retain^ 
ing, meanwhile, so strong a hold upon the affec- 
tions of a deserted (Enone, as to render her in- 
capable of surviving his death. 

He was now in his twenty-third year, slightly 
formed, and little, if at all, above the middle 
height, with light brown hair, dark blue eyes, 
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and a cfear, but not white skin, through which 
the warm blood showed, like the bloom on a 
peach. The only son among so many girls (the 
twin brothers, Narcissus and Valerian, had died 
in infancy), he had! been coddled, indulged, and 
made much of by both parents and sisters all 
his life long ; and if he had not been thoroughly 
spoilt in the process, his better qualities had been 
overlaid by an abundant amount of selfishness, 
conceit, and frivolity. Few serious attempts had 
ever been made to cultivate the good that was 
in him; and the removal, at Mr. Leycester'sr 
death, of almost all restraint, had exposed him, 
while a mere stripling, to temptations which the 
most carefully nurtured tyros seldom encounter 
unharmed. 

Fortunately, he had inherited his father's re- 
fined taste as well as his extravagance, and be- 
came simply an exquisite where there was every 
facility for turning out a roui. Brought up, as 
he had been, among women, he had little chance 
of escaping the reproach of effeminacy ; but that 
very association had pre-disposed him to vanity 
rather than to vice, and his habits, if luxurious, 
were not dissipated. Gifted with an amiable 
temper, fascinating manners, and that species of 

c 2 
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generosity which so often passes for virtue, he 
enjoyed more extensive popularity among his 
own sex than usually falls to the lot of a pro- 
fessed damoiseau. To the little sarcasms leveled 
at his graceful fopperies by the larger-whiskered 
members of his club, the would-be wits of his 
circle, he opposed only a shield of imperturbable 
coolness, using, when hard pressed, a tolerably 
sharp tongue as his best weapon of defence; but 
it was generally understood that this dainty 
sprig of fashion, though bearing a very high 
polish, was of true British oak, and, if he looked 
too much like a woman, would act, at need, 
a man's part. 

Of his own family, Rose had hitherto been his 
chief companion. She was of a caressing dis- 
position, and (until she found a new channel for 
her tenderness) delighted to lavish upon him 
those little marks of affection which a man (if 
he is worth anything) loves to receive. His 
mother was both proud and fond of him, in her 
own way ; and he was too well-bred, if not too 
dutiful, to exhibit impatience of her shallow in- 
tellect and limited range of ideas. He did not 
impose upon himself the same restraint with 
regard to Yiolet and Eglantine, whose unimpas- 
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sioned temperaments were violently antipathetic 
to his own. " Both are cold," he was wont to 
declare : " Violet as the ice, which is susceptible 
of no impression. Eglantine as the water, which 
retains none. One cannot always expect both 
mind and heart ; these pretty dolls have neither." 
To spite them, he patronized Veronica, extolled 
her charms on all occasions, and scrupulously 
abstained from treating her as a child, according 
to their invariable practice. He taught her to 
ride, took her with him into the Park, " among 
the men, making her so bold," as Violet said, 
with calm displeasure; and made a point of 
dancing with her at juvenile parties, to which 
she was occasionally allowed to go, in a full- 
bodied, and not full-skirted, frock, with her 
luxuriant hair confined in a net. 

" Who was that pretty girl waltzing with your 
brother?" somebody had enquired, on some such 
occasion, of Eglantine. 

" That's my sister Veronica ; she's not out 
yet," was the reply, which Hyacinth happened to 
overhear, and which he never forgot to bring 
forward at suitable seasons against her. With 
the juniors altogether he was on very friendly 
terms, and his visits to the school-room were 
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more frequent than was advisable, perhaps, for 
the peace of the governess, who, if she oould not 
flatter herself with the idea of being the object 
of a romantic attachment on her young 
^ master's" part, at least never endured at his 
bauds the contumelious treatment she now and 
then experienced from the ladies of the family. 
But all this time the bride is waiting to be 
conducted to the carriage which is to bear her 
from her home, in a costume so rich, in the 
popular as well as the stricter sense of the word, 
that we cannot omit a description of it. She 
wore a silk dress, shot with green and purple, a 
crimson velvet mantle, and a primrose bonnet, 
with a large blue cactus in it ! With real regret 
at her loss, Hyacinth handed her to her seat, 
and retired to make way for the bridegroom, 
whom he supposed to be following them ; when 
he discovered that gentleman flustering about 
the hall after the luggage, which had not yet 
been arranged in and on the vehicle; so there 
the newly-married lady sat alone for some 
minute8, her unveiled countenance exposed to 
the scrutiny of the crowd which always collects 
on such occasions, who audibly pronounced her 
to have *' plenty of brass. At length the bag- 
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gage was properly stowed; Mr. Aguilar, who 
was only saved by his brother-in-law from ap- 
pearing at the railway station with a large 
wedding favour flaunting on his breast, stepped 
in, and the late Miss Leycester was borne away 
on a honey-moon trip before proceeding to the 
scene of her husband's ministerial labours, a re- 
tired country village, where she astonished the 
natives by walking about the muddy roads in 
black velvet boots, with two chains round her 

I 

neck. She was just the person to have worn 
two watches, had fashion in these days sanctioned 
such an absurdity. 

How the time passes with the departed 
couple, we are, from our position, incapable of 
determining. We can answer for the survivors, 
that except the company be tolerably large, and 
kept together by a pic-nic in the afternoon, or 
re-8LSsembled at a ball in the evening, ennui 
becomes the portion of every one of them, indi- 
vidually and collectively. The day has been 
begun too soon; you cannot, after that dis- 
turbance, settle down to your ordinary pursuits, 
but require some fresh excitement; you are 
ashamed, in the broad sun-light, of your dress 
waistcoat, or your white satin shoes (as the case 
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may be), and confounded at the calm recoUec* 
tion of your morning potations. You feel, in 
short, as if you bad been living too fast, and 
Time, in revenge, proves itself uncommonly 
slow. 

*^ After a morning concert there is no resource 
but the theatre in the evening," said Hyacinth, 
■with a great yawn, when all was over. " What 
on earth can one do after a wedding?" 

" Apply the homoeopathic principle,*' answered 
Mr. Dacre, the bridegroom's best man, who still 
lingered,." and get married yourself." 

" Oh ! yes ; it would be so nice to have another 
marriage," cried the little girls. 

"Indeed, it is your turn next, Cinthy ; you 
are the next eldest," remarked Veronica. 

" Oh ! boys don't reckon for anything in such 
matters," asserted Eglantine, with a giggle which 
was one of her least pleasing characteristics. 

^^Boya^ forsooth," muttered Hyacinth, indig- 
nantly stroking the soft down upon his chin. 

Violet smiled to herself, as though she, for 
one, thought it likely the order of precedence 
might be set aside, and Mrs. Leycester summed 
up the question, by saying : 

" Eglantine is quite right. There is no hurry 
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about Cinthy; I would much rather get rid of 
some of you girls. A Tridowed mother is 
naturally anxious to see her daughters assured 
of protection, in case of her decease," added she, 
with an eye to Mr. Dacre; "but I am not 
sure that I approve of a young man marrying 
too early." 

Hyacinth, indeed, furnished the sole exception 
t^ his mother's matrimonial creed. For her 
female progeny any offer was good enough. 
" Take what you can get, and make the best of 
it," was her counsel to them ; " you can't afford 
to be nice, and besides, it's all a chance, pick 
and choose as you will." She would have forced 
poor Veronica, at sixteen, into a match with a 
most repulsive admirer, whose person resembled, 
to use the young lady's expression, " a cod's head 
and shoulders," had not Hyacinth interposed to 
prevent the sacrifice; even Rose, he thought, 
might have done better, but for her mother's 
perpetual protests against delay. In his case, 
however, the argument was reversed. The most 
exaggerated expectations were entertained of his 
success in the world ; no alliance was deemed too 
splendid for him to achieve, and he was to be the 
decus et tudtamen of the family. 

c 5 
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How far the young man himself participated 
in these sentimental, it is difficult to say. He 
-was tolerably confident of his own powers of 
captivation, and had been told that his face 
would be his fortune, until he sincerely believed 
it. This very security, howeveri made him* 
seem less eager and absorbed in the pursuit, 
than speculators in wedlock usually are. Though 
quite as much alive to his interests as his mother 
could desire, he cleverly avoided the reputation 
of an adventurer by a dandified insouciance, 
which was partly natural to him, and partly 
affected to cover his designs. His method of 
approach was so different from ordinary tactics 
that the most wary antagonists were thrown off 
their guard. 

Disdaining the hackneyed manoeuvres by 
which it is usual to court favour with the fair 
sex, he played a more subtle game, and practised 
with rare skill the delicate art of appearing artless. 
Fastidious, moreover, in all his tastes, he escaped 
the common error of indiscriminate gallantry, 
and if he never dreamt for an instant of wasting 
his artillery upon a penniless beauty, it was not 
every heiress that be condescended to beseige. 
The shrewdest chaperones hardly knew what to 
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make of him: he was too careless to excite 
alarm, too handsome to be trusted, and too saucy 
.to be scared away. Where there was no attack 
there could be no defence; and yet a needy 
youngster, with birth, good looks, and a certain 
piquancy of manner to recommend him, belonged 
too decidedly to '^ the dangerous classes," to be 
viewed without suspicion. 

" Do tell me now about that young man,^ 
said Lady Wauchope, a matron of high renown, 
to Mr. Dacre, as they were going down to dinner 
together one day. ^' He is quite a puzzle to me, 
with his airs and impudence. You gentlemen 
soon find out these things, I know. Is it true 
that he has absolutely nothing?" 

" Indeed, Ma'am, to the best of my belief, 
when our friend yonder grew up to man's estate, 
i^ was all the estate he had, or is likely to have," 
replied the oracle of the clubs, with befitting 
gravity. 

^^ He is certainly not -an eligible acquaintance 
under those circumstances," pursued her lady- 
ship. " Is he safe? for he has an ing^u kind 
of way with him, that almost defies my penetra- 
tion. I mean, is he the harmless kind of person 
one can admit as part of one's cordon at balls and 
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public places, without risking any further ad- 
vances, or must one be on one's guard against 
him as a detrimental?" 

"Where Lady Wauchope*s sagacity is at 
fault," answered Mr. Dacre, " it would be pre- 
sumptuous in me to decide. I can only say, 
borrowing a phrase from the present sultry 
season, that in my opinion Cinthy Leycester is 
far too knowing a dog to be allowed to range 
among young ladies unmuzzled." 

Mr. Dacre himself, it will be remarked, was 
evidently considered " safe " by the fair inquisi- 
tress, who thus candidly sought information of 
him. A man of middle age, though the balance 
still inclined rather to the side of youth, of dis- 
tinguished appearance and connexions, with a 
clear intellect and a touch of sarcastic humour, 
doubtful morals and a simple competence, he had 
long been set down as a determined bachelor, 
and was frequently admitted as a kind of con- 
sulting partner in those speculations of which he 
had ceased to be an object. He passed his life 
in the resorts of fashion, had the entree of the 
best houses, and was well received every where ; 
and thus picked up a store of information about 
every body, which rendered him invaluable as a 
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coadjutor, though he was a sort of game not 
worth bagging on his own account. 

None but novices or desperate sportswomen, 
at least, sought to entangle him in the matrimo- 
nial noose : though unless the reports of his bonnes 
fortunes were grossly exaggerated, he had not 
altogether lost his attractiveness to the votaries 
of a more contraband pastime. It amused him 
excessively to lend himself to the schemes of 
such matrons as Lady Wauchope and Mrs. 
Leycester, the latter of whom, by the bye, not 
being over sharp-sighted, had not quite given up 
the hope of securing him as a son in-law, all ob- 
jections to the contrary notwithstanding. To 
the former he long remained chief confidential 
adviser, until, having in a fit of mischief, intro- 
duced a younger son to her as the future head 
of a noble family, he forfeited her good graces, 
and was banished from her councils for life. 

Even now the faithless villain laughs in his 
sleeve, thinking how he will excite young Ley- 
cester's hilarity at the club to-morrow mornings 
by describing that sagacious lady's anxieties 
concerning him : all heedless of which. Hyacinth 
ate his dinner and pursued his own plans. 
' " Would you mind changing seats with me?" 
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he said to the lady whom he i^vas commissioned 
to hand down^ as they were taking their places 
at the table. ^^ I hate a cane chair." 

His companion looked np at him in some sur- 
prise ; but so bright a pair of eyes beamed down 
on her, that she thought fit to take the strange 
petition in good part, and (not having on a 
velvet dress) submitted to the desired alteration. 
" There's a good creature," was his meed of ap- 
plause : " I see we shall get on very well toge- 
ther." 

During the first two courses, however, the in- 
timacy did not make much progress. Leycester 
bestowed his most winning smiles upon the old 
lady on his left, who, having had some misunder- 
standing with his mother, received his civilities 
with scant cordiality, and resisted, as long as she 
was able, his irresistible fascinations. This con- 
quest fairly completed, the victor whetted his 
sword for new triumphs. 

" You have not addressed a word to me yet," 
he complained to his neglected partner. ^^ What 
pleasure can you find in talking to that red- 
whiskered fellow on the other side of you?" 

*^ I might retort the question, In a modified 
form/' answered Mrs. Delamere; ^^for this isy I 
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l^elieve, the first time you have condescended to 
open your lips for my benefit." 

" Because I did not know what to say to you," 
returned the gentleman, with an air of engaging 
naivetL " I was trying to think of an origi- 
nal remark." 

"Indeed! I hope your eflTorts have been 
crowned with success; originality is a rare merit 
in dinner table talk." 

Assuming the tone of one who is about to lay 
down some new and important proposition, 
Hyacinth turned to her after a moment's pause, 
and ejaculated : — 

"It is very hot — may I have your fan?" he 
added, his countenance reflecting the merriment 
which beamed from Mrs. Delamere's, at this lu- 
dicrous disappointment of her highly-raised ex- 
pectations; and without waiting for permission, 
he took up that exclusively feminine appendage, 
and fanned himself with perfect complacency. 

A commonplace woman would have been 
confounded and displeased at his eccentric pro- 
ceedings, resenting such departure from the ordi- 
nary routine ; Mrs. Delamere was not a common* 
place woman, and rather relished the novelty. 
The arch glance with which she replied that 
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greater coolness was surely not attainable than 
that her neighbour already displayed, convinced 
him that he was duly appreciated; and he de- 
voted himself thenceforth to the task of proving 
that all his strength did not lay in his singularity. 
Mrs. Delamere was quite sorry when the time 
came to part from so entertaining a companion. 

After dinner there was dancing, in which, to 
her surprise, Mr. Leycester did not join, but 
stood in the door- way, caressing one of his long 
favoris. 

" Don't you dance?" she enquired when he 
moved her way. 

" The hint is a very broad one,*' returned our 
exquisite ; ^' and I have no objection to stand up 
with yon, if you wish it." 

" What nonsense," cried the widow. " As if 
I wanted to exhibit my steps ! There are 
plenty of young ladies in the room." 

^^I detest girls; give me a woman," said 
Hyacinth, sinking into the vacant seat beside 
her. 

" Bravo, Cinthy," whispered Mr. Dacre, as he 
passed behind them. 

"Call the polka an amusement!" pursued 
Leycester : " I consider it very violent exercise, 
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like cricket, fit for lawyers and painters, and 
people who lead a sedentary life, and whose 
muscles need relaxing. Besides it puts one in a 
heat, which is highly unbecoming. Would you 
move a little further? Thank you. This sofa 
is very comfortable. The Turks certainly un- 
derstand the science of luxury better than we do. 
Their furniture presents every facility to the 
lounger ; and they pay persons to caper for them. 
I would not undertake to whirl about for half 
an hour together, in yonder frantic manner, for 
any sum short of a thousand pounds.*' 

" That is setting a high price upon your exer- 
tions,'' remarked Mrs. Delamere. " If it would 
cost so much to hire you as a partner for so small 
a portion of one evening, what amount, I wonder, 
would be required to purchase you out and 
out." 

" As a sleeping partner you mean," rejoined 
Hyacinth, glancing at her demurely, under his 
long eye-lashes. " My views are moderate. Tou 
see what I am, and I might almost say, you see 
what I have, for my funds are mainly invested 
in ready-made linen and drapery. This gold 
guard chain, with no watch at the end of it, and 
this steel-bead purse, with no money in it, re- 
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present my stock of the precious metals: the 
lady therefore must bring the capital into the 
concern. Li't her Jiave — for in fact> that verb 
comes first in the grammar — a house in town, a 
box at the opera, a French cook, a carriage, two 
or three saddle-horses, with two or three thou« 
sand a year to keep them up ; let her he a gen- 
tlewoman, under forty, not scraggy, not sallow, 
not a shrew, and I am content." 

^^What moderation!" exclaimed Mrs. Dela- 
mere ; ^^ I am astonished you did not specify 
youth, rank, beauty, and talent among the per* 
sonal qualifications of your consort, adding a 
country mansion, a yacht, a pack of hounds, and 
a seat in Parliament, to her possessions." 

^^ Your astonishment proceeds from an entire 
misapprehension of my character and tastes," 
observed Leycester, with imperturbable gravity. 
'^ Youth and beauty are not requisite on both 
sides, and I am young enough and handsome 
enough to dispense with those attributes in my 
future spouse. I should not like her to be much 
my superior in station, and clever women are 
generally great bores. As to your list of more 
tangible attractions, what is a yacht to a man 
who is always sea-sick, or a kennel to one who 
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seldom tiints ? I should ruin the shape of my 
mouth by yawning at your country house, for I 
don't know wheat from turnips, and find no 
amusement in dragging a gun about all day, 
wearing clumsy boots. And handling poor dead 
birds in an unpleasant state of moisture; while 
from a seat in Parliament (especially in the new 
House of Commons !)» from a servile canvass 
and a noisy hustings, from prosy debates and 
dull committees,, from interrupted dinners and 
slumbers on a behcb, from worry and business, 
strife and speech-making, I fervently pray, the 
Lord deliver me! You are not going?" 

^^ I fear I must ; my carriage has been an- 
nounced some time." 

*^ From this readiness to abandon my society, 
you are not, I conclude, disposed to make an 
offer for me?" said Hyacinth, rising also. 

" You are too expensive a luxury at present," 
answered Mrs. Delamere laughing. ^^ Perhaps 
you will be obtainable at a great reduction bye- 
and bye." 

'* Don't flatter yourself," returned Leycester; 
^^ I shall increase iu value yearly, like wine 
or the Sybilline volumes. If I hand you 
downstairs, .will you give me a lift in your 
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carriage? Coach-hire is ruinous, and I abhor 
cabs." 

^^ How is it that so fine a gentleman does not 
keep one of his own?" asked the widow, when 
they were seated in the vehicle. 

" That is a question 1 often put to myself," 
was the reply. " My limited finances scarcely 
furnish a valid excuse, for the smartest turn-out 
I know is kept by a man with just eighty pounds 
a year. The fact is that I was impregnated in 
my childhood with some superstitious notions 
about integrity, and so forth, of which I have 
striven in vain to get rid. Absurd as it may 
seem to you, I cannot bear the sight of an un- 
paid bill, and am irrational enough to think 
credit discreditable. What's that fellow stopping 
for? I don't live here." 

" But I do," urged the mistress of the equip- 
age timidly. " If you will let me get out here, 
he shall set you down afterwards wherever you 
wish." 

" I hope you are sincere in the proposal," said 
the young man, as he deposited her in the hall, 
'* for I mean to accept it. I don't want your 
footman though. There, pull up the shutters, my 
man; I shall travel the rest of the way outside." 
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So saying, he saluted the lady, mounted the 
box, put a few questions concerning the stable 
arrangements, and arriving at his own door, 
tossed half-a-crown to the coachman, and went 
in to bed. 

He was asleep before Mrs. Delamere. 
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CHAPTER III. 



^ A vain, giddj, shallow, humorous youth." 

Kino B[enbt Y. 



From the reports of the Registrar- General, we 
deduce the singular fact, that of all the widows 
in the British Islands, who annually re-enter the 
bonds of wedlock, a large proportion select help* 
mates considerably younger than themselves. 
Whether, in their matured wisdom, they de- 
liberately act upon that principle of contrariety 
which is said to produce the happiest results in 
matrimony, it seems tolerably certain that every 
one admires in another the attribute in which be 
is most deficient himself. Hence, it is alleged, 
women so highly esteem courage ; hence, it may 
be, men lay so much stress upon chastity. From 
the same cause, no doubt, a distinguished belle 
prefers a plain consort; a man of powerful in- 
tellect marries a simpleton ; one of diminutive 
stature aspires to a Juno ; while the companion 
Jove sighs for a pocket Venus. Thus, also, the 
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city heiress aims at rank, the heir of dn ancient 
title culls its partner from the stage ; and thns^ 
it would appear, the elderly, above all things^ 
appreciate youth. The single exception seems' 
to be in the case of money, the possessor of 
which, absurdly disregarding that freedom of 
choice which wealth bestows, often exacts a cor- 
responding degree of affluence in the other party 
to the contract. 

It was not, however, simply on account of his^ 
Juvenility that Mrs. Delatnere, a well-jointured 
widow of four and thirty years, fooked with s^ 
favourable eye upon Mr. Hyacinth Leycester. 
Her fancy was taken captive by his uncommon 
beauty, his melodious voice, and the ineffable 
grace with which he uttered his quaintestf 
speeches; while, to her dazzled sight, there ^as 
sbmetbing attractive in the eccentricity of his 
behaviour, contrasting, as it did, so strongly^ 
with the strain of adulation in which she wa& 
usually addressed. It was quite refreshing to 
meet with some one bold enough to differ from^ 
her in opinion ; HyaciMh's freedom was better 
calcalated to please her than the most scrupulous 
politeness, as hej perhaps, very well knew. 

The widow could talk of no one else the next 
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morning at breakfast, and was half angry be- 
cause she could not make her niece view matters 
in the same light. Deprived of the charm with 
^ which the speaker's presence invested them, his 
words, 



" lake shells which thro* the waves look bright, 
But cold and dull are cast on shore," 



seemed to Miss Wentworth a mere tissue of im- 
pertinence and conceit, and she declared that 
her aunt must have been bewitched to find any- 
thing agreeable in him. 

" Perhaps I was," said Mrs. Delamere laugh- 
ing. " Tou must wait till you see him, Mary, 
before you form your judgment. I dare say he 
will call in the course of the day." 

" Not a doubt of that," returned the younger 
lady. ^' It strikes me that the request for a lift 
was a mere ruse to discover where you lived. 
He will not fail to improve such an opportunity 
of cultivating your acquaintance." 

" There you certainly do him injustice, Mary," 
cried the widow. " He is the last man in the 
world to pay court to any one, and if he cared 
to know my residence, he could easily have ob» 
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tained the information from oui hostess, or any 
of the company last night." 

Miss Wentworth's calculation, and Mrs. 
Delamere's secret hope proved equally un- 
founded. Mr. Leycester's card did not appear 
on the hall table that day. The next place 
in which his admirer beheld him was the Park, 
where he was mounted on a superb mare, 
that appeared but half broken in, for it was cur- 
vetting and prancing about, much to the incon- 
venience of everybody within reach of its heels, 
but without any detriment, apparently, to the 
sublime composure of its rider. When he had 
allowed her time sufficient to remark his admir- 
able horsemanship, he condescended to recognise 
her livery, made a bow such as those wherewith 
a late noble viceroy was wont to ravish the 
hearts of his Irish subjects, and brought his re- 
bellious steed into a line with her carriage. 

" Your self-denial, I perceive, does not extend 
to horses," remarked Mrs. Delamere, after a few 
prefatory observations. 

"Ah, a splendid animal, isn't she?" returned 
Hyacinth, drawing off a little to exhibit her 
beauties. "Dacre won her the other day of 
young Lord Etheredge, and as with him riding 

VOL. !• B 
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is only a fashionable method of locomotion, not 
a pastime, a delight, a refined sort of intoxica- 
tion, I have undertaken to tame down the crea- 
ture's spirits, and bring her into proper training 
for an equestrian of our friend Dacre's calibre." 

" Ton have certainly a very promising pupil," 
said Mrs. Delamere, trying to assume the air of 
a connoisseur in horseflesh, as ladies are rather 
prone to do. ^^ She seems to have a fine springy 
pace." 

'* You should see her in full play," cried Ley- 
cester, in a tone of more animation than he 
usually indulged. ^^ Shall I put her over these 
iron railings, or let her take fright at something 
and run away ? Without that excuse, you know, 
it is unlawful to shake the nerves of her Majesty's 
subjects, by galloping at the rate of more than 
ten miles an hour." 

" A pretty preparation for Mr. Dacre," re- 
plied the widow, laughing. *' But look, here is 
some one run away with in sober earnest." 

A singular scene presented itself. A lady, 
young, handsome, and dressed in the first style 
of fashion, seated in a low phaeton, with a groom 
behind her, was endeavouring in vain to resume 
the mastery over two spanking horses, which 
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were dashing through the throng of carriages 
with headlong speed. Powerless to arrest them, 
she just managed to guide their course, retaining 
her self-possession admirably, though a destruc- 
tive collision seemed every moment inevitable. 
Among all the crowd of gentlemen on the spot, 
not one moved to her assistance. Yes^ one! 
The languid Hyacinth set spurs to his horse, 
overtook and passed the little vehicle, then 
wheeling round just in front of it, caught one of 
the runaways' heads with a bold and skilful 
hand, and pulled him up short in mid career. 
The more unsophisticated set up something like 
a cheer, the better-informed looked smilingly 
on while Hyacinth guided his struggling captives 
to a comparatively quiet spot, and assisted their 
mistress to alight. Of all the carriages which 
encumbered the Ring that afternoon, not one was 
opened to receive the rescued fair. 

A twinge of unwonted consciousness heightened 
the colour in a cheek which fear had not been 
able (for more than one reason) to blanch. 

" How will you proceed homewards ?" asked 
Leycester, with some embarrassment. " I scarcely 
know what plan to propose, but you may com- 
mand my services." 

D 2 
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*' Thank you," returned the lady, carelessly ; 
"I shall return as I came. My horses will go 
steadily enough now, I dare say/' 

"You had better, at any rate, entrust the 
reins to your groom. Tour hand may not grasp 
them quite so firmly as usual, and can never have 
a very strong hold," said Hyacinth, looking 
admiringly at it as it rested on the arm he 
extended to aid its owner in regaining her seat. 

" You do not offer to accompany me yourself," 
said she, in a low tone of mingled reproach and 
seduction. 

*' The proposal might be misconstrued," re- 
turned the young man, in a correspondingly 
subdued voice. 

The lady bit her lip, and bowing her fare- 
well, was driven off without further parley. 
Hyacinth re-mounted, and rode away in the 
opposite direction, pondering deeply upon some 
of the anomalies in our social code. 

He had to encounter no little raillery at the 
clubs on his chivalrous espousal of an " unpro- 
tected female's" cause. 

'^ I am concerned to have missed the scene, 
Leycester," said Mr. Dacre. "They tell me 
your performance was worthy of Astley's," 
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" To think of Cinthy turning knight-errant,'* 
cried another, " and breaking a lance too in 
honour of Grace More." 

" It was. all very well for an old muff, like 
Sir Roger de Coverley, to be so taken in by a 
distressed damsel^ but for a man about town of 
your standing, Leycester, such greenness was 
astounding," added a third. 

" Why, you don't suppose he knew no better?" 
chimed in a fourth. ^' I thought it was just of 
a piece with his usual impudence to do what no- 
body else would have ventured to do." 

" Come, tell us now, old fellow, didn' t you 
know Grace More was graceless?" said the wit 
of the party. 

" I knew she was a woman," was the only 
reply Hyacinth vouchsafed to these and many 
similar interrogatories. 

" What do you suppose ladies of exalted 
virtue will say to you, mon cher?" Dacre asked, 
with affected gravity. 

" Can't tell, I'm sure, though I have enjoyed 
the opportunity of listening to the remarks of 
so many gentlemen answering that description," 
retorted Leycester, drily, as he took a final 
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survey of his person in the mirror, before 
sallying into the street. 

We are able to give the opinion of two ladies 
at least, of average reputation. Violet Leycester, 
who witnessed the occurrence from the carriage 
of a female scion of the house of Broadwater, 
was scandalized at her brother's exertions on 
behalf of " a wretch," as she pronounced the 
frail Grace to be ; it being, no doubt, conducive 
to the furtherance of the public morality that 
dames of tarnished character should be allowed to 
dash their brains out, or break their necks, when- 
ever the course of providence should so order it. 

^^ Lady Maria was quite shocked to see you 
talking to that person," she continued ; '* and, 
indeed, Hyacinth, I blushed for you." 

'' A most sensible arrangement, Letta ; it saved 
me the trouble, and was, I dare say, very becom- 
ing to you," was all the reply her admonitions 
extorted from the imperturbable sinner. 

Mrs. Delamere had also been an interested 
spectatress of the scene, admiring equally the 
promptitude of his measures, the skill with 
which he effected his purpose, and the reserve of 
his subsequent demeanour. 
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^^ A professed maa of fashion," she thought, 
^-' who obeys the generous impulse of his nature, 
undeterred by the selfish fear of oompromising 
himself by this or that particular display of it, 
must be worth something. There are only two 
classes of persons thus reckless of the conse- 
quences of their actions: those who are so 
hardened in vice as to set public opinion at 
defiance, and they whose minds are too innocent, 
whose motives are too pure to suggest a dread 
of the world's sneer. Hyacinth Leycester is 
surely too young to have reached the former 
stage." 

Such was the view of the subject she laboured 
to impress upon Miss Wentworth, whom she 
found on this occasion more disposed to agree 
with her than before. 

^^ Care for a woman always shows well in a 
man," was her dictum, '^ and in a young man 
especially, I would rather see the heart warm 
than the head cool ; but I hope your hero did 
not mean to express an ostentatious disregard of 
the proprieties of life, by exhibiting himself as 
the champion of so notorious a character." 

" I only trust, my dear, that if you are ever 
placed in circumstances of similar peril, your 
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deliverance may not be delayed until the deliverer 
has satisfied himself of your moral impeccability. 
But you are evidently prejudiced against my 
hero, as you call Mr. Leycester. I can only say, 
as before, wait till vou see him/' 

Mary smiled to herself, thinking it was pos- 
sible to be prejudiced in favour of a person, as 
well as against him. Fortune soon gave her an 
opportunity of exercising her own judgment 
upon Hyacinth's merits. She went with Mrs. 
Delamere to a small evening party at a house 
where he and his mother were among the dinner 
guests. The Misses Leycester were announced 
shortly after, and Mary had full leisure, before 
the gentlemen made their appearance, to admire 
and criticise Violet's listless hauteur, and Eglan- 
tine's equally unmeaning vivacity. Their mother 
she thought pretty, but frivolous, and somewhat 
deficient in the matronly dignity befiitting the 
chaperone of more than one full-grown daughter. 
She was not a little curious to see the son and 
brother, of whom her imagination was busied in 
composing a fancy portrait from the materials 
before her eyes. 

First of his sex, he emerged from the dining- 
room, and entering with his wonted nonchalance 
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that awful circle of petticoats which presents so 
appalling an aspect to many a tyro in society, 
made his way up to the looking-glass and the 
mistress of the house, and commenced a con- 
versation with the one about the other. 

" You ladies have greatly the advantage of us 
on these occasions/' said he, in his languishing 
voice. " You get half an hour to re- arrange 
your tresses, and shake out your skirts, so that 
by the time we see you again you all look as 
fresh as when you first came. Now, we poor 
fellows have no chance of finding out before we 
rejoin our charmers whether our ties set straight 
and our love-locks are in battle array, unless we 
are prepared to accept the title of a coxcomb, 
by conducting the examination in this public 
fashion^" suiting the action to the word. 

" Would you have a mirror down stairs, as 
well as in the drawing- room?" asked the hostess, 
one of those persons who have only one idea 
upon any subject, and whose idea of furniture 
was derived from Gillow. 

'' Certainly," replied Leycester; " why, at our 
dubs we have glasses on the stairs, ' that we 
may see our shadows as we pass.' " 

" La ! do you really ? But it is always proper 

D 5 
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I thoaght to have a large picture over the mantel* 
piece in a dining-room." 

" It may be proper, but it isn't pleasant,'' re* 
turned Hyacinth. " I would rather look at my 
own face than at a grim old portrait of a gen*- 
ileman holding a snuff box, or a prim likeness 
of a lady with her finger between the leaves of 
a book which she was never guilty of reading." 

" You are the most conceited person, Mr. Ley- 
cester ! But talking of glasses, I often wonder 
you don't wear one stuck in the corner of your 
eye, as so many young men of fashion do." 

*' Low, ma'am, very low. Every puppy now- 
a-days mounts a lorgnette ; but I, who go the 
whole dog, scorn such conventional artifices. I 
am thankful to say I don't perceive any indica- 
tion of dimness in my eyes yet, do you, Mrs. 
Delamere?" said Hyacinth, suddenly turning 
upon that lady a pair as radiant as sapphires. 

Mary could not listen further to the conversa- 
tion, for her attention was claimed by one of the 
other gentlemen, who had by this time joined 
the party. She could observe, however, that 
her aunt did not appear at all disposed to 
resent the pung man's somewhat tardy re- 
cognition, and that he bore little resemblance 
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to any member of his tajnilj there present; 
his cheek boasting a warmer tint, while his bright 
glance betrayed a keen relish of his own absur- 
dities, incompatible with the assumption that 
they were the genuine offspring of either conceit 
or emptiness. With all his talk, a discriminating 
observer could see that he was not in reality half 
so much occupd de sa personne as his fair rela^ 
tives, or, indeed, as many of those male critics 
who passed the severest judgment on him. In 
point of dress, too, he by no means came up to 
Mary's pre-conceived notion of him as an outra- 
geous dandy. It was soigni^ and nothing more : 
exquisitely fine linen, admirably got up ; a black 
gauze neckerchief not too stiffly tied; and a dark 
cloth or cashmere waistcoat, embroidered in silk 
of the same colour, with coral buttons, composed 
a toilette to which the purest taste could take 
no exertion; the very refinement of vanity 
teaching him that the tailor*s art was needed 
only to display, not to decorate, his faultless 
figure. 

To a musical ear, moreover, such a voice, 
Mary confessed to herself, might make any non- 
»nse agreeable; she was not sorry when her 
companion^ after imparting to her bis private 
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opinion tbat Leycester was a confounded prig, 
moved away, and left her at liberty to pursue 
her study of the maligned individual in ques- 
tion. 

Mrs. Delamere apparently had intimated her 
readiness to make the acquaintance of Mrs. Ley- 
cester and her daughters, a proposal at which 
the young man's eyes sparkled, with triumph^ 
Dacre would have said — with filial gratification, 
as it seemed to the widow. His reply, however, 
betrayed no particular eagerness to avail himself 
of the flattering suggestion. 

" My sister Violet, perhaps, will hardly care 
to know you, unless you are related to some one 
whose name is to be found in the Peerage; but 
my mother, I am sure, will be proud of the in- 
troduction; and if you give balls. Eglantine 
will hail it with delight." 

'^ She is, then, a more enthusiastic votary of 
Terpsichore than yourself?" observed Mrs. Dela- 
mere, smiling. 

"Tou may well call it enthusiasm," returned 
Hyacinth. ^^ Dancing is with her the great end 
and object of existence, her only pursuit, her 
sole ambition. She performed a pas seul at the 
dancing academy before she could speak plain, 
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and has no wish to take any steps in life but 
what she there learnt; I verily believe she 
would be willing to die on the eve of her bridal, 
like poor Giselle, if she could thereby secure the 
Wilis' privilege of executing a ghostly ballet 
every moonlight night over their own graves. 
Dora Copperfield's little French song, about the 
impossibility of ever leaving off that bewitching 
exercise, expresses her sentiments to a nicety." 

" You are severe upon Miss Eglantine," re- 
marked Mrs. Delamere. " What is your opinion 
of the work you have just quoted?" she con- 
tinued^ seeing that he appeared in no hurry to 
rise and perform the ceremony of introduction. 

" Excuse me, pray," answered Leycester. " As 
the author is not a friend of mine, I have no 
temptation to be severe upon him; and if I did 
not find fault with his production, you would 
think meanly of my critical judgment." 

" My niece. Miss Wentworth ;" Hyacinth in- 
clined his eyelids in her honour; ^^and I have 
jiever been able to come to a satisfactory con- 
clusion on its merits," pursued Mrs. Delamere. 
** She rates it very highly ; I find in it the 
writer's usual sin of over-elaboration." 

^^ The parts I think so admirable," observed 
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Miss Wentworth, ^^ are in the earlier chapters of 
the work. The description there given of a 
child's notions and observations is marvellously 
accurate, causing one's own vague remembrances 
of that distant time to stand out suddenly before 
one in vivid distinctness." 

*' I was relieved to find," observed Mrs. Dela- 
mere, ^ that he avoided the rock upon which I 
at one time feared he would split, of making 
Agnes sacrifice herself to an exaggerated idea of 
filial duty by a marriage with that odious Uriah. 
We have had, methinks, somewhat too much of 
that sort of false sentiment upon the subject of 
matrimony. I doubt if a woman has more right 
to commit perjury at the altar, by swearing to 
love and honour a man whom she utterly abhors 
and despises, than she possesses on less important 
occasions." 

^^ There is another and a less obvious error of 
the same class exposed in the book," said Ley- 
cester, ^'and that is the vulgar notion that 
quality of years is the grand essential to wedded 
happiness. I heartily agree with Dickens 
ihat ' there is no disparity like unoongeniality 
of mind and purpose/ If a woman has sufficient 
bemtjj sweetness, intellect to attract my prefe- 
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rence, what do I care how old she is ? I ad- 
mired, loved, esteemed her, before I enquired her 
exact age. Why should the knowledge of that 
&ct alter my sentiments? And the same rule, 
of course, applies to both sexes. If the one is 
young enough, or old enough, as the case may 
be, to be agreeable in the eyes of the other, they 
haye no call to set about examining their bap- 
tismal registers. Doesn't that seem to you a 
rational view of the matter. Miss Wentworth ?" 

He addressed Mary, somewhat to her surprisei 
for his glance was bent u^^on the widow, who sat 
thoughtfully gazing at her fan. Thus called 
upon, however, she answered that, without deny- 
ing the plausibility of his argument, she had 
been accustomed to consider a great dissimilarity 
of age undesirable in wedlock,' on account of 
the want of sympathy between persons at dif- 
ferent stages of existence . 

*^ But too close a parity of disposition is no 
i>eckoned conducive ix) wedded bliss," argued 
Hyacinth. 

" Of disposition, perhaps not," returned Mary, 
*' in tastes and sentiments a certain resemblance 
is undoubtedly indispensaUe. The young love 
excitement^ the old desire repose; how can both 
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be gratified together ? If one prefer a town, the 
other a country life ; one crave society, the other 
solitude ; one be possessed by the spirit of loco*> 
motion, the other unwilling to quit the domestic 
hearth —what kind of satisfaction can they de* 
rive from their union ?" 

^< And yet, sound as that theory appears," in- 
terposed Mrs. Delamere, *^ some of the most 
successful practical experiments with which I am 
acquainted, have been conducted upon the oppo- 
site principle. Look at the Abercrombies for 
instance, Mary, a score of years at least between 
them, and where will you find a better-assorted 
pair?' 

*^ What is still more strange," added Hyacinth, 
^^ is that the chances of felicity, are absolutely 
increased, when the excess is on the female side. 
You may laugh. Miss Wentworth, I am aware 
the opinion is heterodox ; but as facts are more 
convincing than words, I can only tell you that 
a young fellow who was at Eton with me, has 
just married a lady full seventeen years his 
senior ; and a happier couple I never wish to 
see." 

After which climax he rose, lounged across the 
room to his mother, brought her back on his 
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arm, and depositing her in the chair he had 
lately occupied, left her to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance, for which he had prepared the 
ground. 

Mrs. Delamere did not relish the exchange. 
Hyacinth was not very profound, hut the shallow 
stream of his mother's thoughts did not even 
sparkle as it ran. The physical causes which 
reconciled male hearers to her fluent and always 
well-bred gossip, lost much of their effect upon 
an audi tress of her own sex. Indeed, Mrs. De- 
lamere had an uncomfortable^ though vague im- 
pression that she herself in her silver grey silk, 
with a tasteful little combination of lace and 
flowers, which might or might not represent that 
badge of maturity, a cap, on her head, did not 
show to advantage beside her fair neighbour, 
who, with her blond ringlets, and her muslin 
flounces, must appear the younger of the twain, 
in a pair of blue eyes which were now and then 
turned that way. It had just occurred to her to 
ask herself of what importance to her was the 
opinion upon that point, of the owner of the said 
eyes, when a move was made to the piano, and 
Miss Wentworth being requested to perform, her 
aunt took the opportunity of quitting her seat, 
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and bore her company to the other end of the 
room. 

Later in the evening, the widow was prevailed 
upon to sit down to the instrument. Though 
notf entitled to rank as a musician of the first 
order, her singing was excellent in its way. She 
possessed a voice of small compass, but of singu- 
lar sweetness, the higher notes especially having 
a silvery tone which lingered long in the hearer's 
memory. She had been well taught the me« 
chanical part of her art, and knew how to 
make the most of her somewhat limited powers. 

The grand type of the school to which Mrs. 
Delamere belonged, is Sontag, the Pearl of Song, 
with her neat, crisp, delicate, bird-like warbling, 
as distinguished from the dramatic energy, the 
sonorous intonation of the queenly Grisi ; and the 
mellifluous richness of the deep-voiced Alboni. 
(Harmonious trio ! what '^ pleasures of memory" 
are awakened by the mere mention of your 
names!) When, therefore, we state that Mrs. 
Delamere did her best, we mean to imply that she 
did a great deal, and very genuine was the 
applause that greeted her efforts. 

" Oh, charming, charming, is it not, Mr. Ley- 
cester?'' said the hostess, appealing to the occu- 
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pant of an easy chair in close proximity to the 
piano. 

" I dare say it was," replied a voice from its 
luxurious depths : *'butl never listen to sing* 
ing that is not addressed to my particular ear." 

Mrs. Lacy called him " a strange creature," 
and passed on. Mrs. Delamere resumed her 
gloves, looking slightly vexed, as Hyacinth ob- 
served from under his drooping eyelids. Not 
long after, her carriage was announced ; she had 
to pass him to convey the intimation to her niece. 

" You are goipg," said he, rising as if to faci- 
litate, while in reality he impeded her progress; 
" I wish I were, but I am on duty to night and 
my sisters never think they have had enough of 
a party. I have a great mind to go and walk up 
and down the street until they are ready to start." 

^^ You don't intend to ask me for a lift then, 
this evening," said Mrs. Delamere, relaxing. 

" Shall I never find any one to appreciate me?" 
.exclaimed Hyacinth, clapping his hand — a very 
fit hand for the purpose — to his forehead with a 
theatrical air ; " can you really suppose mo 
capable of doing such a thing twice?" 

^' You are indeed so eccentric a personage, that 
I hardly know what answer I may expect to the 
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request I have to make, namely that you would 
honour my poor house with your presence, the 
next night but one, when I receive a few friends. 
Mrs. Leycester has promised to waive ceremony, 
and give me the pleasure of her company. May 
I hope to see you also?' 

" What attractions do you hold out?" enquired 
Hyacinth, with all the coolness imaginable. 

'' From a remark I casually overheard, I fear 
that some good music will be no great induce- 
ment to you," replied Mrs. Delamere, with an 
arch glance, and a scarcely perceptible increase of 
colour. 

The exquisite pursed up his lips to conceal a 
smile of satisfaction at the manifest importance 
she attached to his opinion, and taking his 
tablets out of his pocket, answered dubiously : 

^^ I dare say I am engaged, but I'll make a 
note of it. Which day did you name ?" 

** What dainty tablets!" cried Mrs. Delamere; 
*' they must certainly be a lady's gift." 

*^ You are right," he said, putting them into 
her hands. 

They had evidently cost money, and were 
quite new; the single word " Grazia" engraved 
on the cover furnished no clue to the giver. 
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" You remember the last time we met in the 
Park ?" continued the young man with a sudden 
change of look and tone. 

Eeading assent in his xsompanion's countenance, 
he went on : 

" When I got home from the opera last night, 
my servant said to me : ' Did you lose a pocket 
book in Hyde Park on Saturday, sir?' 'Very 
likely,' returned I, * I'm always losing something.' 
* Because, sir, a man brought this here little 
parcel, and said as how it was picked up on the 
spot where you had been seen standing after 
pulling up some horses that had run away.' 
' Oh, give it here,' said I, * I dare say it's all 
right." This was the contents of the parcel. I 
asked him the next morning what sort of person 
it was who brought it, and he said apparently a 
gentleman's groom, but he did not state who had 
sent him." 

The widow comprehended at once that Grazia 
stood for both Grace and thanks. 

" Poor Grace," she murmured, half uncon- 
sciously. 

Hyacinth just pressed the tips of her fingers 
as he received back his property. 

*' All other faults may not pass for virtues in 
her, for she is not ungrateful," he said. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



"Give me a youth, thaVs bardj, brave, and kind, 
ins honest face the index of his mind." 

D0D8LBT. 



" Well, Mary, what do you think of him ?" was 
Mrs. Delamere's eager question, as soon as she 
and her niece were fairly settled in the carriage 
on their way homewards. 

Miss Wentworth was not enthusiastic in his 
praise. He had not taken much notice of her, 
in the first place; though she did not advert to 
that fact in pronouncing judgment upon him. 
Good looks she could not deny him, and a cer- 
tain fascination of manner; but his was not the 
style of beauty she particularly admired in a 
man (no young ladies ever did, Mrs. Delamere 
opined; it was too much like their own); nor 
could the plea of originality excuse, in her eyes, 
Jiis frequent, not to say habitual deviation from 
the strict line of politeness; in proof whereof 
she adduced his speech about the music, which. 
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made in her aunt's inevitable hearing, appeared 
to her positively rude. 

Mrs. Delamere urged in his defence that what* 
ever licence he allowed his tongue, he was never 
wanting in the substantial requirements of cour- 
tesy. 

'* And even that disregard of etiquette is only 
manifested towards those who can well dispense 
with its observance," she continued. "If he 
was indifferent to my singing, did you notice 
how studiously attentive he was to the poor 

little governess, when she was called upon 

« 

to occupy the music stool ? There was at least 
kind feeling in that." 

" It appears very uncharitable to detract from 
the merit of a good action," replied Mary laugh-^ 
ing, "but I cannot help suspecting that Mr. 
Leycester's condescension to the governess, like 
Sterne's liberality to the donkey, arose less from 
a sense of pleasure in benevolence, than from a 
love of singularity. Give me a man who is 
polite at all times and to all persons, not one 
who is affable only by fits and starts." 

The two ladies seemed as little likely to come 
to an agreement upon this point as the two cele- 
brated disputants concerning the colour of the 
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chameleon ; nor was it, perhaps, altogether expe- 
dient that they should. If Venus had been the 
only goddess in repute among the heathen world, 
who would have gained a livelihood by making 
silver shrines for Diana? And if the whole 
female sex bowed down before one divinity, what 
would become of the rest of mankind? 

If Mrs. Delamere was anxious to produce a 
favorable impression upon her new acquaintances, 
the fates were propitious to her on the night of 
her party. Her guests, though not ranking so 
high in the social scale as the courtly frequenters 
of Broadwater House, were sufficiently select to 
thaw the ice in which the fair Violet usually en- 
cased herself, while Mrs. Leycester was charmed 
to add so elegant a mansion to her visiting list. 
Hyacinth, too, was on his best behaviour, and 
did not yawn once during a series of perform- 
ances, which, though excellent in themselves, 
must have been somewhat trying to one with his 
very limited powers of endurance. 

The main feature of the entertainment was 
the harp-playing of two accomplished amateurs, 
who enjoyed no small celebrity in private circles. 
We will not pause here to enquire into the means 
by which a reputation of this kind is established, 
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real talent being most decidedly not the inva- 
riable basis. Suffice it to say, that while Miss 
Kachel evinced in her very attitude a genuine 
feeling for her art, and drew sweet tones trom 
her instrument with the pleased aspect of a 
young mother calling forth the nascent intelli- 
gence of her child, Miss Rebecca grasped the 
strings with an energy that threatened the over- 
throw of her capacious person, and made her 
hearers imagine that she was emulating the well- 
known feat of the Minstrel Boy, who " tore its 
chords in sunder." Bang went her fat hands on 
each side of the devoted harp, as if she were 
going through a few preliminary evolutions in 
boxing ; leaf after leaf of the music was turned 
over, and still no termination appeared to those 
brilliant arpeggios. The announcement of some 
new comers would, it was faintly hoped, bring 
her efforts to a close; but no, she only took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to re-settle herself 
comfortably on her seat, and went to work with 
fresh vigour on variation the eleventh. 

The piece, however, did come to an end at 
last; not long after which epoch, Mrs. Dela- 
mere, stepping out of the drawing-room to give 
some directions to her servants, discovered Mr. 

TOL. I. E 
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Leyoester on the laading-plaoe, leaning oyer the 
balustrade. He turned round as she pronounoed 
his name. 

*^ Did you think I was looking out for the re- 
freshment trays/' he asked, ^^ or are you come to 
share my quiet retreat?" 

" I fear you were bored within ; Miss Myers' 
fantasia was certainly of the longest," said his 
hostess, apologetically. 

^^ I thought those people had hung up their 
harps upon the trees somewhere," observed Hya- 
cinth. '^ It was a great pity that fat Jewess 
ever took hers down again." 

"Yet her execution is really very won- 
derful." 

" Wonderful, yes," assented he ; " so Miss 
"Wauchope yonder is wonderfully ugly, and per- 
haps you may consider me wonderfully impudent; 
but in point of fact, we do not admire every 
thing we wonder at, in spite of the abstract 
agreement of the words. 1 have not suffered so 
much since the last Eistedvodd. By all that's 
incredible, there she goes again! I'm very 
sorry, my dear Madam, I cannot stand that 
tinkle any longer; I shall begin to howl like a 
nervous dog. Carry my last sigh to my 
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mother, and bid her not to weep for her lost 
boy/' 

" Are you really going ?" said Mrs. Delamere, 
as he prepared to descend the stairs. 

" Convien partir^^' he replied, passing by an 
easy transition from speech to song. He had 
gone down a step or two, but suddenly returning, 
said : ^^ If I call to-morrow, between two and 
three, will you sing me, ' With verdure clad/ to 
myself alone?" 

Receiving the required consent, he waved his 
hand in token of farewell, and disappeared from 
the scene. When Mrs. Delamere re entered the 
drawing-room, she glanced round to see if any 
of the lights had gone out, the apartment looked 
fio much darker than before. 

"An ingenious way of inviting himself to 
lunch," said Miss Wentworth, when she heard 
of the appointment; but Hyacinth did not. 
arrive until long after that meal had been dis- 
cussed, and refused to partake of any refresh- 
ment. His object was attained in securing free 
access to a house where he wished to establish 
himself upon an intimate footing, and where he 
began to conceive hopes of being one day received 
as a permanent inmate. Mary declared he scru* 

E 2 
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tinized all the furniture with the air of an 
appraiser, or an intending purchaser; but she 
was prevented from watching the progress of an 
acquaintance so oddly commenced, by a sum- 
mons to attend the wedding of an old school- 
fellow, which was to be celebrated at Weymouth 
towards the end of August. 

"But, my dear child, this is only the begin- 
ning of July," said Mrs. Delamere, when her 
niece spoke of journeying coastward; "you need 
not leave me for at least a month to come." 

"You know, dear aunt, that I never quit 
your roof without regret; but I promised the 
Maynards to spend some time with them this 
summer, and Laura writes me word that unless 
I go at once, she will be so taken up with the 
preparations for the grand event, that she will 
not be able to enjoy my society. Mr. Bathurst 
is expected down there a week or two before the 
ceremony, and then, of course, I cannot claim 
much of my friend's attention." 

" Well, dear, you are right to make the most 
of her ; marriage of tener robs us of friends than 
increases their number. Does your acquaintance 
•with the Maynard family extend beyond the 
daughters?" 
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"Oh, yes; I have been staying with them 
before now. The only member of the household 
to whom I am still a stranger is the eldest son, 
and L shall not long remain so to him, as Laura 
tells me he has come to England on purpose to 
be present at her nuptials." 

" He was abroad then, at the time of your 
former visits?" 

" Yes; he has been quartered for some years 
with his regiment in the Mediterranean, and is 
now home on leave." 

" The bride elect, I think you told me, is about 
four-and-twenty ?" 

" About that : she ia but a few months younger 
than myself, and I have just passed my twenty- 
fourth birthday," 

** What a terrible disproportion between her 
and her intended ! Why, Mr. Bathurst cannot 
be much under fifty, I should suppose." 

" I conclude not, judging from his standing 
in his profession ; for as far as his looks are con- 
cerned, he might pass for any age from thirty- 
five to sixty. Better, however, the difference of 
a score and a half that way than half a dozen 
the other." 

" Oh, as to that, I don't consider the question 
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as one simply of figures, as many people seem 
to do. I quite believe, with Mr. Dickens, that 
^ There is no disparity in marriage like uncon- 
geniality of mind and purpose.' " 

'* Rfither say, with Mr. Leycester, Aunt, for I 
suspect you entertain a higher respect for the 
commentator than for the original prophet, and 
it is a doctrine he loses no opportunity of incul- 
cating upon you." 

" He quoted the passage once in my hearing," 
replied Mrs. Delamere, with an emphasis in- 
tended to reprove her niece's exaggeration ; "but 
if I recollect rightly, it was applied to a case 
precisely the reverse ol that which we are con- 
sidering, one, namely, where the balance of age 
inclined very considerably upon the female 
side." 

" Just so," cried Mary, " that is his mode of 
interpreting the text. Don't you recollect his 
last illustration of it? You offered him the other 
day a bud off the rose trees he was admiring in 
the balcony : * No buds for me,' he said in his 
peculiar manner, with a languishing voice and 
keen glance; ^one never can tell how they 
may turn out; give me a full- blown rose,' and 
he carried one away in his button hole." 
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" I really cannot charge my memory with all 
the nonsense Mr. Leycester talks," replied Mrs. 
Delamere, searching diligently on the carpet for 
the needle that was sticking in her embroidery; 
^^ bnt to return to the wedding, is it settled what 
you are to wear?" 

The diversion was a happy onej without pres- 
sing her aunt farther on what seemed delicate 
ground, Mary plunged into the details of the 
bridal paraphernalia, with as much zest as if she 
had not a soul immeasurably above blonde and 
orange Uossoms ; and the two ladies, superior as 
they both were, in many respects, to the common 
run of their sex, held a long and animated con- 
versation upon the multifarious subject of modern 
costume, which, in deference to our male readers, 
we omit. 

Much additional interest attached to the jour- 
ney Miss Wentworth was about to undertake, 
from the prospect of a personal introduction to 
the young officer, on whose merits and charms 
his sisters were wont to dwell with that admiring 
fondness which is reserved for elder brothers. 
Junior relatives in that degree, usually meet 
with very different treatment. A man may 
traverse half the globe, transact the affairs of 
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nations, water with his blood an abundant crop of 
laurels^ or win for himself an European reputa- 
tion in the walks of art or literature ; and yet, 
returning to the family hearth, his elder sister 
(by a bare twelvemonth, perhaps) shall snub him 
as when he wore a jacket, and stop the mouth 
of the fluent barrister, persuasive divine, or fiery 
orator with the unanswerable question, " How 
should you know ?" 

In the case of a firstborn son, more especially 
if he be also an only one, the position is entirely 
reversed. He is an autocrat from his birth, 
making more noise than fifty female babies, 
ruling the nursery with imperious sway, and 
severely trying the nerves of the governess; his 
father's companion, his mother's pride, the object 
of his sisters' strongest reverence and admira- 
tion, the miniature tyrant from whom they 
early learn submission to male domination and 
caprice. 

Arthur Maynard, however, though a born 
despot, had been contented to use his powers like 
a constitutional monarch; and had taken as 
much pains to please, as if liis position depended 
upon his popularity. His return, therefore, after 
five or six years of foreign service, was hailed 
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with general satisfaction. Great was the stir in 
the household when the hour of his arrival drew 
nigh ; overwhelming were the embraces showered 
upon him as soon as he crossed the threshold, 
from the mother who hung in tearful rapture 
upon his neck, to the old housekeeper, his quon- 
dam nurse, who patiently waited her turn for a 
hug, before she retired to the kitchen to expa- 
tiate upon ^^ Master Arthur's" virtues and graces. 
What floodgates of eloquence were opened that 
evening, as they sat late in the balmy twi- 
light. 

"And 'twixttbem blossomed up, 
From out a common vein of memory, 
Sweet household talk, and phrases of the hearth, 
And far allusion.'' 

What pleasure to ramble next day over the 
premises, a sister on each arm, noting all the 
changes that had taken place in his absence; how 
the now disused nursery had been partitioned off 
into extra bedrooms, and the humble wooden gate 
at the bottom of the garden, had been replaced 
by an imposing iron one. There was the new 
coachhouse to inspect, the old dog's grave to be 
visited, and many a scene of youthful adventure 
to be retraced with something of the tender 
sentiment that clings to all relics of the past. 

£ 5 
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Next came the ddight of examining the rari- 
ties imported by the trareller — ^the lara table- 
ornaments, Maltese mittens and Venetian chains 
for his lady relatires, together with Turkish 
yataghans, Albanian smoking caps, and similar 
nondescript articles of military vertu. 

Then '^ The Captain" was to be exhibited to an 
expectant neighbourhood, which instantly became 
aliye with dinners, soirees, balls, riding parties, 
and pic-nics in honor of him; and for some 
weeks nobody was talked about but Arthur 
Maynard. The rising generation copied his bow 
and his waistcoats ; the young ladies were ex- 
tremely curious to hear his opinion of the Greek 
women ; and there is no knowing to what ex- 
tent this unprecedented furore might have 
affected the position of the gentleman's head, had 
not the approaching nuptials of his sister tended 
in some degree to divert the public attention from 
him. 

After all this incense, it will scarcely be cre- 
dited that Mr. Maynard contemplated his first 
introduction to Miss Wentworth with a much 
greater amount of nervousness than she expe- 
rienced at the same prospect. Young men, as a 
body, certainly are more shy than their contem- 
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poraries of the other sex ; whether this proceed 
from their lai;ger share of conceit, we will not 
undertake to determine, merely venturing the 
general remark that he who thinks oftenest of 
himself, is the most prone to imagine others are 
thinking of him ; few indeed are modest enough 
to believe themselves unobserved. 

Arthur had often heard his sisters expatiate 
upon the abilities of their friend; and enter- 
taining in common with most men of hb age 
and profession^ a vague dread of clever women, 
he took up a position on the other side of the 
table, covered by the urn^ at the ihi dinatoire pre- 
pared for her refreshment on the night of her 
arrival. Whether he expected she would address 
him in Latin, draw a caricature of him on the 
spot, or cross-examine him on his knowledge of 
political economy, it is impossible to say ; but 
even when the protecting battery (de cuisine) 
was removed, he entrenched himself at a safe 
distance between two of his sisters, and scarcely 
allowed the sound of hia voice to be heard until 
politeness obliged him to wish the enemy ^^ good 
night." 

The succeeding day he evaporated (to use his 
own term) altogether; not till near dusk did he 
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venture to face the foe. The sound of the piano 
in the drawingT*ootn then drew him irresistibly in 
that direction. The girls had been taming 
over Mary's portfolio in search of the latest 
novelties, and fixing upon a particular ballad : 

'' Oh, do sing this !" they cried, " Arthur is 
always humming it." 

The song in question was just one of those 
which depend greatly for effect upon the singer. 
In the hands of an ordinary performer it might 
have been confounded with those namby-pamby 
effusions which annually cumber the music- 
sellers' shelves; rendered with due (and not 
overdone) pathos and taste, it was capable of 
producing, and did then and there produce, a 
deep impression upon one at least of its hearers. 

His outworks being thus taken by assault, our 
warrior consented to a parley ; that is, he agreed 
to hand Miss Went^vorth to table the next day, 
when a few guests were invited to join the family 
party, and however much he professed to prefer 
insipidity in a companion for life, he could not, 
after that evening's experience, deny that a cer- 
tain degree of intellect was a very desirable at- 
tribute in your neighbour at a dinner party. 
He enjoyed his good luck at the time without 
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stopping to analyze it; but great was his sur- 
prise on after reflection, to discover that he had 
himself born the larger share in the conversation 
he had found so agreeable, the lady having, with 
the tact of genuine talent, been less intent upon 
displaying her own acquirements, than in draw- 
ing out his. 

From this date their intimacy progressed 
apace. Far from giving herself out as '*a strong- 
minded woman," or wearying her hearers by a 
constant straining after originality and exalted 
sentiment, Mary discussed common topics, and 
entered into ordinary pursuits with as much ease 
and zest as the least gifted of her neighbours; 
but Arthur found in her a ready and intelligent 
companion whenever he was disposed to stray 
from the beaten path, and was conscious that his 
own intellects were brightened, his own viewa 
enlarged, by contact with hers. In her company 
he could give free utterance to opinions which 
would have made some of his favorite polka 
partners stare at him as an " oddity," and raised 
a derisive laugh among his comrades at the mess. 
Arthur vras not a brilliant genius nor a profound 
scholar, but he was both capable of appre- 
ciating Mary's mental superiority and magnani- 
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mous enough not to resent it. In so saying, we 
bear yery strong testimony to the young soldier's 
worth ; for it has been well remarked that *^ the 
man who loves [or even likes] those higher in 
the scale of intellect than himself, is a hero un« 
disclosed by circumstances." 

On her side, Mary had every disposition to 
reciprocate the partiality she inspired. The 
prepossession with which she encountered the 
brother of her friends was confirmed by all that 
she saw and heard of him; the preference he 
quickly exhibited for her society completed the 
favourable impression. Brought up in the dull 
seclusion and duller gaiety of a small country 
town, where a presentable young man was indeed 
a rara avis^ she had enjoyed few opportunities of 
studying the habits and peculiarities of that in- 
teresting species of the human race: a new 
curate, fresh from the university, or a new as« 
sistant to the doctor^ redolent of the hospitals, 
being the grand types of their class. Even in 
those visits to Mrs. Delamere, which formed the 
bright spots in her shady existence, matters were 
little mended, as the choice company frequenting 
the house had until quite lately consisted of 
persons considerably advanced in years, men who 
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had had time, as well as capacity, to make them* 
selves famous. Whatever experience, thereforeii 
she had acquired in the art of pleasing, was not 
calculated to take effect upon the younger por- 
tion of the lordly sex : at least, thus only can 
we account for the fact that, with many friends, 
Mary had no lovers. 

She was certainly not pretty; that is to say, 
you would not have turned round in the street 
to look after her, or singled her out in a crowded 
hall-room ; but she laboured under no positive 
defect in face or figure; and with youth and 
health, good sense and good temper, many a 
plainer girl has found admirers. We are con- 
vinced that practice goes a long way in securing 
iuccess of this nature ; just as a knowledge of his 
audience contributes materially to the effect pro- 
duced by an orator. As the noisy demagogue is 
cowed by the aspect of the honorable House, and 
the polished debater thrown away upon an ex- 
cited mob, so poor Mary, loved and caressed as 
a daughter or a sister, by half her female ac- 
quaintance, and accustomed to converse on equal 
terms with men whose notice was an honour, 
felt almost painfully that she did not ^^ get on " 
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with those whose good opinion it was most na- 
tural she should seek. 

Independently of the gratification she derived 
from this her first experience of male assiduities, 
young Maynard had many attractions. She 
thought him by far the best looking person she 
had ever encountered, not even excepting the 
acknowledged idol of fashion, Mr. Hyacinth 
Leycester. Arthur's style of beauty appeared 
to her more manly ; his self-conceit less glaringly 
manifest. His black wavy hair pleased her better 
than Hyacinth's cinnamon tresses. Taking 
them altogether, there could be no doubt that 
Hyacinth, with his small head and finely cut 
features, his perfect symmetry of limb and the 
careless grace of his attitudes, was the more 
highly bred animal of the two ; yet as the fleetest 
race horse is not the most desirable steed for or- 
dinary purposes, so Mary fancied that a distin- 
guished Lion might not be the most agreeable 
of all mortals to live with in the familiarity of 
domestic intercourse. 

In the comparisons she often amused herself 
with drawing between the pair, she was disposed 
to assign Leycester the highest intellectual rank. 
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Maynard was easily impressed by external ob- 
jects, but lacked the other's faculty of condensing 
into a few felicitous words his acute observation 
of them. If the dandy possessed no greater 
store of erudition than the soldier, he showed a 
more literary turn ; and there were tones in his 
musical voice that led our fair critic to endow hina 
with more soul, though she credited him with less 
heart than his rival. The latter never said any- 
thing worth repeating; though senior in years, 
he was much less advanced in wordly wisdom; 
but Mary had no hesitation in attributing to 
him the larger share of moral excellence. 

In the more trifling matters of costume and 
deportment, she gave Arthur the preference. 
He did not wear French kid gloves of delicate 
hues, fauvette or heurre frais^ and leave an odour 
of jessamine behind him, like the exquisite Hy-» 
acinth ; but he displayed the amount of regard 
for his appearance to be expected from a member 
of that profession in which dress is a part of the 
daily duty : while with all the amusement she 
derived from Mr. Leycester's capricious imperti- 
nences, she was better pleased on the whole to 
see a gentleman assume the chivalrous position 
of woman's devoted slave, than the Oriental and 
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barbarous one of her lord and master. In brief, 
Arthur Maynard was a more common -place in- 
dividual than Hyacinth Leycester; but he 
seemed also more sincere, more genuine^ more 
trustworthy. Mary was content to leave the 
Sultan to Mrs. Delamere, and pin her faith 
upon the Enight. 
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CHAPTER V. 



*' A temple to. friendship," cried Laura, enchanted. 
We'll raise in this garden, the thought is divine." 

MOOBE. 



The ' longer Mary Wentworth pondered over 
Arthur Maynard's good gifts and graces, the 
more surprise she felt that his sister's choice 
should have fallen upon one who exhibited such 
marked deficiencies as Mr. Bathurst. Eminent 
in his profession she knew him to be, and a man 
of unblemished reputation ; she had met him oc- 
casionally at her aunt's and thought his conyer- 
sation sensible, his manners gentlemanlike. Had 
he presented himself as Mrs. Delamere's suitor, 
she would have had no objection to advance, 
though she might have secretly feared that his 
admission to that cheerful house would hare 
somewhat the same effect as an east wind spring- 
ing up on a sunny March afternoon. But that 
a grave and rather formal personage, already 
past the meridian of life, who could never have 
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been handsome in his best days, should have in- 
sinuated himself into the favour of a lively young 
lady, possessed of beauty enough to make her the 
belle of the neighbourhood, and sufficient fortune 
to absolve her from the necessity of accepting 
any home offered — this was a mystery beyond 
Miss Went worth's comprehension. 

'' Do you really love this Mr. Bathurst well 
enough to marry him?" was a question that 
slipped from her lips before she had time to 
mitigate its bluntness. 

Miss Maynard, however, did not seem offended, 
but proceeded to answer the inquiry in an equally 
straightforward manner. As to love, she said it 
was an exploded passion, existing only in the ima- 
gination of very romantic people; or perhaps it 
might be regarded as a luxury reserved for a few 
favoured individuals under very peculiar circum- 
stances. She did not pretend to belong to either 
class. She had known Mr. Bathurst ever since she 
was a child, and entertained the highest respect and 
esteem for him, as did every one of his acquaint- 
ance, and such feelings she believed were a surer 
foundation for domestic happiness than the un- 
reasoning fancies young people sometimes took 
to each other. He was a good deal older than 
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herself, certainly; but the difference between 
them was no greater than between mamma and 
papa, and mamma al vays said it was better to 
be an old man's darling than a young man's 
slave. 

The illustration was not a happy one, as Mary 
had often heard Admiral Maynard address his 
wife, before her grown up children, in a tone of 
contemptuous sarcasm which accorded ill with 
her notions of connubial felicity. With this ex- 
ception all that Laura had urged was exceedingly 
plausible ; nay more, it was undeniably true ; yet 
Mary was not satisfied : it seemed to her only a 
part of the truth. Her own heart whispered to 
her that she had more than this calm assent of 
the understanding to bestow upon the man who 
should win it; and judging of others from herself, 
she could scarcely understand how Laura could 
look forward with any satisfaction to the prospect 
of passing her life with a person whose presence 
or absence caused her no particular joy or regret ; 
whose eye she never consulted, though she might 
listen to his opinion ; whose hand she shook with 
polite indifference; a person, in short who had 
not the power of exciting in her any emotion 
whatsoever. 
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To have given free utterance to these impres* 
sions would have subjected the speaker to the 
universally-dreaded imputation of being ro- 
mantic: Mary only ventured to hint that, 
judging from numerous little coquetries in which 
her friend had been engaged, she should have 
fancied Miss Laura Maynard not more insensible 
to the personal attractions of others than the}' 
were to her own charms. 

" Oh ! but ball-room flirtation is a very diffe- 
rent thing from marriage/' said Laura. ^^ Of 
course you wish your partner in a waltz, your 
cavalier in a riding party, to be comme ilfaut; 
but what married woman ever cares about her 
husband's looks? one's admiration for the' hand- 
somest face in the world would wear off, after 
seeing it every day for a month or two." 

" You can't imagine," Laura went on, " what 
a relief it is to be talked to rationally by such a 
man as Mr. Bathurst, after being pursued, as I 
have been, by the absurd gallantries of a tribe 
of empty-headed fellows. Look at my own 
brother, how he goes on, philandering with all the 
young ladies and falling over head and ears in 
love, as he calls it, with every pretty face he 
sees. I remember it used to be a favourite 
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notion of ours that Arthur and you were to make 
a match of it; but now that I understand more 
about such matters, I could not in conscience 
recommend him to any woman I cared about. I 
am quite sure you could not be happy with a 
man whom you did not respect" 

'* That is true," replied Miss Wentworth, witii a 
slightly heightened colour, ^^ but at the same time 
I must confess that if I felt nothing but respect 
for a man, I should be quite contented to have 
him remain my friend, without entering into 
closer connection with him as a husband." 

Whereupon Laura bridled, with an air of 
alarmed modesty, and declared that she was too 
simple and childlike to allow her thoughts to 
range upon — upon such — that she knew, and 
wished to know, nothing more than mamma told 
her about a married life, and, in short, they had 
better not pursue the subject any further. 
Mary, of course, acquiesced; wondering much^ 
however, in her own mind at the lamentable ig- 
norance, or prudery; which cannot, or will not 
see, in marriage, anything more than a change of 
namci an accession of dignity or fortune, and an 
assumption of certain household responsibilities. 
Had Laura in reality never thought of the far 
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weightier considerations it involves, or was she 
afraid to think ? 

" Fortunately for me," thought Mary, rousing 
herself at last from a long and somewhat uneasy 
reverie upon the point, *^ I am not bound to 
try the experiment ; but I strongly doubt whether 
to a young wife, a manage de raison will prove 
more satisfactory than to an author a mere succks 
d^esiime.'^ 

Whatever might be Miss Wentworth's mis- 
givings on the subject, she confined them thence- 
forth to her own breast, manifesting no surprise 
that the bride-elect should discourse so fluently 
upon the accommodations and furniture of her 
house in town, her plans of economy and enjoy- 
ment, her intended hospitalities — and have so 
little to say of the individual on whose good 
or ill will all these schemes depended, whose 
temper, habits, tastes, and opinions must form 
the happiness or the misery of her life. It was 
a comfort, however, to hear the unanimous ap- 
proval bestowed upon Miss Maynard's choice by 
those apparently most qualified to judge; and as 
too bright a morning often precedes a day of 
rain and gloom, it might, on the contrary, be 
hoped that the more sober expectations indulged 
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in on the present occasion^ stood the better 
chance of ultimate fulfilment. There are many 
different ways of being happy ; and if the parliea 
chiefly concerned were contented,' what could 
their best friends ask more? 

The marriage was celebrated with all due 
parade and solemnity ; the bridegroom looking 
as intensely uncomfortable as elderly gentlemen, 
under those circumstances, generally do; while 
the bride, after an unsuccessful attempt to get up 
a little agitation, performed her part with ad- 
mirable sang froid^ disturbed only by a slight 
uneasiness as to the set of her veil, which, being 
in point of fact, a scarf, could not be induced to 
drape itself gracefully. 

No similar mistake was observable in the 
costume for which the bride, after a comfortable 
breakfast, exchanged her wedding paraphernalia. 
The excellent taste in dress, which was one of her 
most striking characteristics, here displayed 
itself to the best advantage ; and Mr. Bathurst 
had every reason to be proud of the elegant little 
lady (petite maitresse in both senses of the word, 
as the incorrigible Arthur remarked) whom (to- 
gether with a basket of cake and fruit) he handed 
into the carriage which was to convey them the 

VOIu I. F 
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first stage on their honeymoon, preparatory to 
settling down for the winter in Montagu 
Square. 

The great event at which she came to assist 
being thus happily accomplished, Mary Went« 
worth began to talk of mov ing homewards. But 
all proposals of that nature were steadily resisted 
by the family. The girls protested loudly that 
such haste to leave them, the moment Laura was 
gone, showed what slight hold they possessed 
over her affections, compared with their more 
favoured elder sister. The Admiral peremp« 
torily desired her not to leave the port without 
sailing orders. Mrs. Maynard seemed disposed 
to adopt her young guest into the place lately 
vacated by her daughter; while Mr. Arthur, who 
gave strong indications of a desire to second his 
mother's wbhes in that respect, was ingenious 
in discovering reasons for delaying the period 
of departure, and eloquent in setting them forth. 
Mary experienced a singular pleasure in yielding 
to his solicitations; beyond the fear of out* 
staying her welcome, she had, indeed, no 
motive for hurrying on the * interruption of an 
intimacy which had filled her with new and de- 
lightful sensations. So week after week went 
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by, and the day so often fixed for her journey, 
was still indefinitely postponed^ when a letter 
from Mrs. Delamere, urgently pressing her niece 
to join her without delay at Cheltenham, brought 
the affair to a crisis. 

" I consider I have a fair claim upon you," 
wrote Mrs. Delaraere, " for your visit to me in 
London was cut cruelly short by your engage^ 
ment to the Maynards. They have enjoyed a 
good long spell of your company ; and if you do 
not make your appearance here within ten days 
from this date, I shall take it for granted that 
you mean to settle in Dorsetshire for life. 
Perhaps that charming lieutenant, of whom your 
letters have lately been full, has something to do 
with your prolonged stay! But if he wants 
more of your society, he really must follow you 
to Cheltenham ; I cannot get on without you any 
longer. Indeed I wish he would ; for I am some- 
what curious to see the man whom you condes- 
cend to admire ; you, who could withstand the 
fascinations of a Hyacinth Leycester. 

'* Apropos of the Leycesters, I hear that the 
beautiful Violet is engaged to a certain Lord 
Wilfred Grafton, who is reputed to be a model 
young nobleman, very sensible and virtuous, and 

F 2 
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(I need scarcely add) very plain. As he is un« 
happily 

*the youngest of six, 
And his father upon him no fortune can fix,' 

it is to be inferred that the match is one of pure 
inclination, which is more than 1 expected from 
Miss Yiolet, who always gave me the impression 
of being a thoroughly worldly person. You will 
perhaps come in for the wedding, which rumour 
says is to take place very speedily." 

Up to this point Mary had been wondering 
what could have taken her aunt to Cheltenham, 
a place to which she had often heard her express 
her dislike; but in this last paragraph she fan- 
cied she could discern an explanation of the mys** 
tery. 

" Can it really be," said she to herself, as she 
folded up the letter, '* that my aunt is so far be- 
witched by that fantastic young man, as to take 
up her abode at Cheltenham merely because the 
Leycesters are there?" 

The prospect of satisfying her curiosity on 
this topic contributed more than anything else 
to soften Miss Wentworth's regret at parting 
from her present kind entertainers. She needed 
some such stimulus, for Mrs. Delamere's invitation 
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produced at this time none of that pleasurable ex^* 
citement wherewith the young naturally contem- 
plate an introduction to new scenes and strange 
persons. A spell was upon her, the blind god, 
had drawn his mystic bandage over her eyes, not 
depriving her wholly of sight, but causing her to 
see in all the world but one object. Yet she, 
with her darkened vision, wondered at the dim 
perceptions of her fellow victims I 

On her arrival at Cheltenham, where she was 
most joyfully welcomed, Mary found Mr. Leyces- 
ter established as ami de la maiaon^ received at 
all hours, and tolerated in all the eccentricities 
that marked his capricious proceedings. Mrs. 
Delamere, in a rash moment, had undertaken to 
embroider the corner of a handkerchief for him, 
and it appeared to be necessary that he should 
look in every other day at least, to superintend 
the progress of the work. Mary was astounded, 
on entering the drawing-room one morning to 
find him, with his customary coolness, stretched 
full length upon one of the sofas, complacently 
surveying his boots, which, luckily for the 
landlady, were of the most spotless purity. 

The point, in fact, in which Hyacinth dis- 
tanced all meaner competitors, was his invariable 
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and apparently indestructible freshness. It is 
to be supposed that he was subject to the same 
influences, atmospheric, constitutional, and acci- 
dental, as other men ; yet no one ever saw him 
look hot, or bilious; he never caught cold, or cut 
his fingers, or got splashed; his trousers were 
never wrinkled at the knees, nor his collars limp ; 
his hair never came out of curl, and his hand 
always felt as if it had just been washed. Yet 
he did not appear to take any particular care of 
himself; there was nothing stiff, nothing of the 
*^ bandbox" about him. His attitude at this 
moment might have been expected to derange 
the most studied toilette; he rose from it on 
Mary's entrance, without the discomposure of a 
fold or a ringlet. 

" Surely the air is strangely oppressive to-day," 
he said, languidly resuming his seat after salu- 
ting the new comer; "I feel quite overpowered 
by drowsiness; if anybody would kiss me I'd go 
to sleep on the instant." 

^^ That would be setting a premium upon in- 
dolence," observed Mrs. Delamere. " Instead 
of courting slumber on those cushions, you had 
better come and hold this skein of silk." 

^^ Hope it not, fair Omphale," cried the young 
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man, starting to his feet, ^^ I always think it time 
to take my leave when I am invited to make my- 
self useful. ' Never stay in a house/ said my 
revered father, * after they have asked you to 
ring the bell, or given you hashed meat for 
dinner.' I shall, therefore, have the honour of 
wishing you a very good morning. Would you 
have the kindness to button my glove for me?" 
he added, presenting bis wrist with a smile of 
such captivating sauciness, that had he made a 
much more startling request, it is doubtful if any 
woman could have found it in her heart to deny 
him. 

Then radiant with his triumph, his bright 
eyes, as Mary fancied, beaming defiance at her^ 
he marched off murmuring half inaudibly, the 
little German air: 

** She is mine, she is mine." 

Mrs. Delamere sat in a pleasing reverie; Miss 
Wentworth elevated her shoulders and eye- 
brows. 

" It was really very amiable of you, my dear 
aunt," she said, after a moment's pause, ^^ to 
comply with Mr. Leycester's demand, after he 
had refused yours." 
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" Did you notice, Mary/* returned Mrs. Dela- 
mere, roused from her abstraction, ^^ did you 
notice how his colour rose when I proposed 
his holding the silk? He was evidently afraid 
of passing for a mere squire of dames, or carpet 
knight." 

^^ I am not surprised at his dreading an im - 
putation to which his appearance renders him 
very liable. Conceive a gentleman walking 
about a town at this time of day, with a strip 
of pink silk round his neck by way of a 
cravat !" 

" Why not, if it becomes him?" cried Mrs. 
Delamere, laughing. ^^ It is just that species of 
moral courage that I admire in Mr. Leycester. 
I like a man bold enough to adopt the style of 
dress that suits his fancy or his convenience, in- 
stead of blindly following the dictates of fashion, 
that is, his tailor." 

" Oh, of course, you take his part. Hand- 
some does, that handsome is, must be your read- 
ing of the old proverb, my dear aunt; but I 
wonder what the street boys think of him," said 
Mary. 

" And what do you suppose he cares for their 
opinion ?" retorted Mrs. Delamere. " Ah, Mary, 
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the plain fact is that Arthur Maynard does not 
sport carnation colour ties." 

^' I don't see ^rhat that has to do with the 
question," said Mary ; ^' but if a comparison is 
to be instituted, I must confess that Mr. May- 
nard never lounged on the sofa in my presence, 
nor expected me to fasten his gloves." 

A few days after, the two ladies went to call 
upon Mrs. Leycester. The visit happened to be 
so timed that the luncheon bell rang before they 
had been many minutes in the drawing room. 
It was the 29th of September, and a savoury 
odour pervaded the house. Its mistress pressed 
them to stay and participate in the good 
cheer. 

^'Yoii will think us rather grossiers^ I am 
afraid," she said apologetically ; ^^ but my young 
people would be inconsolable without a goose at 
Michaelmas, so we have had it dressed for their 
dinner. Where is Ointhy, my dears?" added 
she to her elder daughters. 

^' In the schoolroom, I suppose, as usual," an- 
swered Violet. 

We will not undertake to determine what 
motives led Mrs. Delamere to accept the offered 
hospitality; it is sufficient to state that the 
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dining room and the study proved to be in close 
contiguity. The folding doors, which alone se- 
parated them, standing half open, the back par- 
lour presented to the party entering the front 
one, the following interesting tableau of ^' inno« 
cenoe surrounded by young children/' as it was 
afterwards described by the chief actor in the 
scene. 

Mr. Leycester, with one pretty little fair- 
haired girl on his knee, was engaged under her 
instructions in a game at cat's cradle with the 
other; while a blooming damsel of sixteen, just 
bursting into womanhood (in spite of her stu- 
diously juvenile toilette), having twined a 
wreath of jessamine belonging to one of her 
elder sisters round his temples, had just stepped 
in front of him to contemplate the effect, amidst 
a general shout of hilarity, suddenly checked by 
the appearance of strangers. 

Not in the least disconcerted, however, was 
the cause of the merriment, who allowed the en- 
tangled string to be scientifically removed from 
his fingers, and bestowed a fraternal embrace 
upon the occupant of his knee, before he ad- 
vanced to pay his respects to his mother's guests, 
forgetful or careless of the unwonted ornament of 
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his brow. Eglantine set up her habitual titter; 
he turned quietly to the looking glass, saying : 

^^ I don't see anything so supremely ridiculous 
in the notion. Men used in old times, to sport 
chaplets of roses on festive occasions^ and the 
effect is really not bad ; I have a great mind to 
revive the fashion. Here, uncrown me, Veronica, 
and beware how you rumple my hair, as you 
would say yourself." 

Mrs. Delamere observed admiringly the care 
with which the young lady reduced to their pris- 
tine order her brother's curly locks; MissWent- 
worth drew^ down her lip at the miniature comb 
he produced from his pocket to assist the opera- 
tion. 

"Come, Cinthy, ray dear," cried Mrs. Ley- 
cester, in her usual drawling voice, ^' the dinner 
will get cold while we are waiting for you to 
carve it." 

" My dear mother, pray excuse me," replied 
her son, in a tone of alarm, " carving for such 
a party is an exertion to which I am quite 
unequal, it wrings one's hands so." 

" Well, but who is to do it?' said Mrs. Ley- 
cester, fretfully. 

•* Ask Violet,'* returned he, *' it will be good 
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practice for her, as she is aboat to begin house- 
keeping." 

Miss Lejcester's face expressed sapreme con- 
tempt. 

'^ Have the kindness to take your usual place, 
Miss Broadwood/' she said to a *' young per- 
son," who had hitherto kept in the back- 
ground. 

Miss Broadwood obeyed, of course, and got 
through the first part of her task with tolerable 
facility ; but whether it was that the goose was 
tough, or that she was fluttered at the presence 
of visitors, when it came to dividing the 
bones, her skill failed her. No sooner did sundry 
ominous splashes betray her embarrassment, than 
Hyacinth, who always seemed to see without 
•looking, advanced to the table, took the knife 
,and fork from her hands^ laid each neatly* severed 
limb in due order, selected a piece for his own 
eating, and carried it away without a word. 

" Where are you going to sit, my dear boy T^ 
enquired his mother, seeing him wander round 
the board, plate in hand. 

" Won't you come here, sir ?" said Miss Broad- 
wood timidly, offering to resign her place. 

The proposal was met by a deprecatory gesture. 
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" Pray take care, Hyacinth/' exclaimed Violet, 
angrily. " You are crushing all my flounces." 

" There's room here, Cinthy," suggested Ve- 
ronica, from the other end of the table. 

" Now, Veronica, that's a shame," cried one 
of the juniors opposite her; ^^he sat on your 
side yesterday." 

" Don't fight, ladies, I beg," interposed Ley- 
cester, raising both his hands like JuUien when 
he would lay the musical storm his baton had 
evoked, and he wedged himself in between his 
two youngest sisters. 

" I thought you never ate lunch," remarked 
Mrs. Delamere, when this important affair was 
settled. 

" Nor do I," replied he, " except when it is 
put invitingly in my way. No animal in the 
Zoological Gardens, however well disposed and 
edncatedy can stand patiently by and see others 
feed. Eglantine, I'll thank you for a potatoe." 

''Not that one. Eglantine," remonstrated 
Azalea, '^ it isn't half baked. Give him that 
nice little brown one in the corner." 

The little maiden's advocacy was repaid by a 
smile, for which one member of the party would 
have been content to undertake a suit in Chan- 
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eery ; and that is the highest species of self-de- 
votion ever conceived since the dajs of Curtius. 
Strange that only in the Forum should such 
yawning gulfs be found ! 

^^ What a singular compound does that young 
man's character present," observed Mary to her 
aunt, when they had quitted the house. ^^ Im- 
pudence and courtesy, selfishness and good nature, 
sense and frivolity, appear mixed up in him, in 
nearly equal proportions. His sterling virtues 
are so alloyed with conceit, his faults are gilded 
with such bewitching grace, that it is difficult to 
distinguish between the base metal and the 
gold." 

'* One point, however, is clear," responded the 
elder lady, ^^he has a heart, and as long as that 
organ is sound, no villain is utterly irreclaim- 
able." 

" I agree in the doctrine," said Mary; ^* but 
I am not so sure about its application in this 
particular case. After all, perhaps, that ready 
aid volunteered to the governess in distress was 
dictated by the desire to help himself to his own 
Uking." 

Mrs. Delamere only noticed by a look this 
calumnious insinuation. 
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" I require no other proof/' she replied, "than 
the affection borne him by his little sisters. 
Neither dumb animals nor children ever attach 
themselves to a person devoid of feeling; their 
spontaneous preference is the safest test of 
genuine amiability." 

Miss Wentworth made no answer; she was 
taxing her memory as to the terms upon which 
Arthur Maynard stood with the cftnine and 
juvenile population. 
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CHirTER VI. 



" She never lov'd you : only 
Affected greatness got by you, not you." 

Gtmbblihb. 

Miss Violet Letgesteb's approaching marriage 
now became the talk of Cheltenham, and every 
detail connected with it was discussed with eager 
interest, each speaker having ^^the best au^ 
thority" for his or her statements. Thus, 
while one "old friend of the family" pro- 
nounced them highly gratified at the distin- 
guished connection they were about to form, 
another could state in confidence that they 
were greatly disappointed at the failure of their 
hopes in a much more elevated quarter. Whether 
the Duke of Broadwater had arranged the match 
was an open question ; whether he would attend 
the wedding, a theme of endless debate. On one 
side, exaggerated reports were current as to his 
Grace's liberality in the way of presents; on the 
other rumour ran that the duke's bridal gift 
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consisted simply of a draft on his banker for no 
absolutely fabulous amount. 

Perhaps, the former story being the more 
generally credited, people acted upon the prin- 
ciple that '^ to him that hath should more be 
given ;" for cadeaux of all descriptions poured 
in. The delighted recipient made a private ex- 
hibition of them to half Cheltenham, gentle and 
simple. Hyacinth indeed suggested a charge of 
two-pence per head by way of rendering the visi- 
tors more select. 

Mrs. Delamere and Mary met him one day in 
company with his sister, and a strange gentleman, 
whom they concluded to be the future bride- 
groom. There was nothing striking about the 
exterior of the latter ; his figure was slim, with- 
out being elegant ; bushy black whiskers detracted 
from the youthfulness of his appearance, without 
imparting any particular character to his face; 
though not below the middle height, he looked 
short beside his tall ^anc^e, and he had a sham* 
bling gait which contrasted ill with her stately 
movements. As soon as the party had passed, 
the niece remarked that he had the unassuming 
carriage of a real gentleman; the aunt observed 
that he made an excellent foil to Mr. Leycester. 
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"I suppose that was Lord Wilfred we saw 
with you the other day/' she said at their next 
interview. 

" My sister would say, in whose company you 
saw me," rejoined Hyacinth, with mock humility. 
" Yes, that was my noble relative that is to be. 
What did you think of him?" 

Mary repeated her previously expressed 
opinion; Mrs. Delamere so far modified hers as 
to reply :— *' His intrinsic merits are no doubt 
very considerable, as he does not seem to possess 
many external attractions." 

"They ought to be," said Leycester; "ho 
comes of a most promising stock. The father is 
scientific, the eldest son is philanthropic, the 
second (as becomes a younger son) patriotic; the 
mother is literary, and the daughters are devout, 
each after a different fashion, high, low, broad, 
and no church, by which last term I mean to 
signify a disciple in turn of every new doctrine 
that is broached ; and Lady Sapphira Grafton 
has been known to pass from a dissenting chapel 
in Soho, through a reformed Israelite congregation 
at Paddington, to the shrine of St. Bennett, in 
Belgravia, all in the space of a twelvemonth, to 
say nothing of a little coquetry with the Ply- 
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mouth Brethren, by the way. Now my worthy 
brother-m-law may combine all these talents and 
pursuits in his single person; but, to me, I 
confess, he simply appears a thoroughly insigni* 
ficant individual." 

" What, then, do you suppose, was his recom- 
mendation to your sister's favour?" 

" He is a lord," answered Hyacinth, shrugging 
his shoulders. " A title does sound pretty cer- 
tainly. If I were called Lord Hyacinth de Lacy, 
I dare say I might marry any lady in the land." 

Mrs. Delamere's eyes, without speaking, as- 
sented, as Mr. Leycester's, without smiling, saw. 

" Tou are in a viciously satirical humour to- 
day," said Mary. " Shining qualities do not 
necessarily render their possessor more estimable 
than riches or good looks. Lord Wilfred may 
have none of these, and yet secure the warmest 
affection." 

"My dear Miss Wentworth!" interrupted 
Hyacinth, " in another minute you will compel 
me to whistle, and that, my sisters assure me, is 
a high crime in the presence of a lady." 

" Are we to understand then," resumed Mary, 
unable to help laughing, " that there is no love 
in the case." 
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*^ Or that it is all on one side?" added Mrs. 
Delamere; ^^for Miss Leycester is certainly 
formed to inspire an ardent passion." 

^^ Do you admire lier so much ?" asked Hyacinth 
carelessly. 

*^ It is impossible to see without admiration 
a face and figure so entirely faultless/' replied 
Mrs. Delamere; ^^ though were I called upon to 
select a flower from ^ Mrs. Leycester's bouquet,' I 
should fix upon Miss Veronica^ whose style of 
beauty is more to my taste." 

" Very much like me, isn't she?" said Hyacinth 
in his most nat/ manner. *' But to return to our 
subject. Somebody has laid it down that in all 
sentimental partnerships there is one partner 
who loves, and one who is loved. In this case, 
Lord Wilfred represents the active mood, while 
my sister, who likes him well enough, I dare say, 
graciously admits his attachment." 

" Will that ' enough ' satisfy Lord Wilfred?" 
murmured Mary, half to herself. 

^^ It is well, at any rate, that there should be 
some warmth of feeling on one side," remarked 
Mrs. Delamere, thoughtfully ; "for love, we know, 
has a tendency to beget love." 

" So the song says," observed Leycester; and 
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turning round to the piano (he was seated on 
the music stool) he began to sing the pretty 
French romance: 



" Si tu savais 
Comme je t'aime, 
fiien bUt toi-mSme, 
Tu m'aimerais. ' 



His voice was a tenor of no great power or 
compass, but clear and sweet, and none the less 
charming for a certain vibration in the sustained 
notes, which, though no doubt a defect in a cri- 
tical point of view, imparted to the singer that 
interesting' air of distrust in his own powers 
■which sometimes so irresistibly bespeaks indul- 
gence. 

The marked emphasis he gave the words did 
not escape Miss Wentworth's attention, and 
served to strengthen an idea she had hitherto re- 
jected as preposterous, that he had designs upon 
her aunt. 

" We were not aware, it seems, of all your 
accomplishments," observed Mrs. Delamere when 
the song was concluded. '' What else can you 
do?" 

" ' ni put a girdle round about the earth in 
forty minutes ' if that will be any satisfaction to 
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you, fair lady/' returned Hyacinth, as he quitted 
the instrument. 

^^ Perhaps you can read Shakspeare, as well 
as quote him ; and would assume for once my 
usual office/' suggested Mary, pushing the open 
volume towards him. "We were perusing 
Twelfth Night, and had just reached the part 
where the duke is questioning the supposed page 
about his lady's years, and exclaimed, on hearing 
the answer : — 

*" Too old, by heaven ; Let stiU the woman take 
An elder toon herself/ — 

and so on. Ah ! here is the place," added she, 
pointing it out with her needle. 

The young man fixed his keen glance full upon 
her, while she read, as if to ascertain how much 
malice there was in the quotation ; without be- 
traying any consciousness of its applicability, he 
placidly pronounced Shakspeare out of date and 
"slow." ' 

" This is more in my way," continued he 
taking up Tennyson's Princess, and reciting the 
opening lines : — 

^ A prince I was, blue-eyed, and fair in face, 
With length of yellow ringlet, like a girl, 
For on my cradle shone the Northern star.*' 
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" You are an adorer of Tennyson, no doubt,'* 
said Mrs. Delamere, smiling. 

"Not entirely," replied Leycester. "His 
most sparkling ideas are too frequently marred 
by yerbal affectations, as the effect of a stained* 
glass window is spoilt by the sight of the iron 
net work outside. But in his Princess, he haa 
presented us with a work that will, I think^ 
^ keep his memory green ' for many a year to 
come. Indeed, I know of no light composi- 
tion that can at all be compared with it." 

" Except, perhaps, the Rape of the Lock," 
observed Mary. 

"Hardly even that," rejoined Hyacinth. "lu 
Pope's famous work, a trivial and wholly unin- 
teresting incident is amplified into a mock«heroic 
poem. In the Princess we have a pretty, and 
even pathetic story , playfully told ; it is light 
comedy as opposed to burlesque. The Princess 
is allowed to ride her hobby at a great pace, 
yet her enthusiasm is never made ridiculous ; we 
sympathise even while we disagree. As to the 
d^ouement, I consider the gradual development 
of the intellectual Ida's womanly feelings, on 
witnessing the helplessness and sufferings of the 
man she bad looked on so coldly, when he wooed 
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her in the pride of youth and health, is the con- 
ception of a trae poet, and as admirahly ex* 
pressed as anything in the language." 

By way of illustrating his criticism, Hyacinth 
turned over the leaves, selecting a passage here 
and there, till reaching the concluding portion, 
he read it entire, infusing such seductive ten- 
derness into the speeches of the invalid Prince, 
and giving such effect to the awakening senti- 
ments of the heroine, that both his hearers sat 
fascinated by the magic of his voice. 

When it ceased, they were quite unable to 
resume the ordinary tone of conversation; even 
after the charmer had taken his leave, the 
silence remained some time unbroken, each pur- 
suing what turned out to be a nearly similar 
train of thought; for when Mrs. Delamere, 
putting up her embroidery, said at last : " Well, 
Mary, do you suppose Arthur Maynard can 
read poetry as well as that?" Miss Wentworth 
started at the coincidence of the question with 
her private meditations. 

Before she had time to reply, the butler threw 
open the door, and announced Captain Maynard. 
Mary, with colour heightened, partly by plea- 
sure, partly by a meaning glance from her aunt, 
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advanced to receive and introduce the new- 
comer, who, happily unconscious of the com- 
parisons instituted between him and his prede- 
cessor, exerted himself to the utmost to be- 
agreeable. Mrs. Delamere's pre- disposition in 
his favour, as the object of her niece's manifest 
partiality, was confirmed by his appearance and 
manners, and he left with every encouragement 
to repeat his visit. 

'* Well, aunt?" was Mary's eager exclamation 
as soon as be was out of hearing. 

" Well, my dear, your friend is really not 
amiss, though he wants the style of Mr. Ley* 
cester; and I like him, because he has the good 
taste to admire you. It is quite evident that 
you are his attraction, for he gave but a lame 
account of his motive for coming hither. We 
will invite him to dinner, and ask the Leycesters 
to meet him. I should like to see the two to- 
gether; and if Miss Violet could be induced to 
bring her fiancd, we might also satisfy our 
curiosity as to the terms upon which they stand 
with one another." 

It may gratify the reader to be conducted by 
the direct path to a point which Mrs. Delamere 
was compelled to adopt a circuitous route to 

VOL. I. G 
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attain. We will therefore state at once that 
Lord Wilfred Grafton, being on a visit to his 
aunt, Lady Maria Thackray (whom we have 
already mentioned as a relative of the Duke of 
Broadwater), at her villa in the neighbourhood 
ofLondon, met there the beautiful Miss Leycester, 
who was also staying in the house, fell desperately 
in love with her^ and proposed to her before the 
party separated. The damsel, as in duty bound, 
referred him to her mother, who would have 
closed at once with the offer, but was persuaded 
by Violet to delay her consent until she had 
consulted the Duke upon the subject, and thus 
given him the opportunity of preferring his own 
suit, if he had, as she secretly hoped, any inten- 
tion of so doing. 

Great was the fair schemer's disappointment 
at finding in the Duke a warm advocate of his 
young kinsman's claims. He extolled his good 
qualities, alluded blandly to the pleasure it would 
give himself to reckon the lovely Violet among 
his family connections, and hinted at the influ- 
ence he could exercise in promoting the pecuniary 
interests of his charming protegee and the hus- 
band of her choice. The impassive Violet 
actually put herself into a passion at the down- 
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fall of her ambition ; but Mrs. Leycester, with 
her Tfonted philosophy, quickly acquiesced in the 
existing state of affairs. Not being endowed 
with literary tastes, it is probable that she had 
never read La Fontaine's fable of the Heron ; 
but she was thoroughly convinced of the doc- 
trine inculcated therein, never to trifle with 
opportunities. 

" Don't let go the bird in your hand, Letta," 
said she to her daughter : ^^ those in the bush 
may not be so easily caught. Here is a match 
that most giiis would snap at ; if not a peeress, 
you will be ' my lady,' and secure a permanent 
footing among that class to which you are now 
admitted by favour. Who can tell how long the 
Duke's fancy may last? As it is, you see you 
miscalculated the nature of his attachment; 
indeed, I always thought, though it did not 
become me to say so, that there might be other 
reasons than his admiration for you, my dear 
child, for his long and frequent visits to the 
house." 

The young beauty of twenty-one smiled in 
silent disdain at the matured vanity of five-and- 
forty ; but she acted upon her mother's advice, 
and intimated to the expectant Lord Wilfred^ 

6 2 
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with befitting afikbilitj, her gracious acceptance 
of his proposals. His excessive delight almost 
touched her cold heart; and the flattering 
attentions paid her by his numerous high-bom 
relatives quickly reconciled her to her lot. 

The young lady herself, whose mind was not 
as lofty as her pretensions, might have had no 
objection to exhibit her titled admirer to an 
envying circle, as she had already displayed her 
trousseau to all^ comers. Lord Wilfred, however, 
had the good taste to eschew publicity as much 
as possible, and showed himself but once in com* 
pany with his betrothed until the period ap- 
pointed for their nuptials, which were celebrated 
with great pomp and parade, a bishop oflSciating, 
assisted (according to the new fashion) by as 
many clergymen as there were bridesmaids. A 
long and minute account of the ceremony ap- 
peared the next day in a special supplement of 
the local paper, stating at what hour the sun 
rose on the eventful morning, the pedigree of the 
horses which drew the bridegroom's chariot, on 
which side he parted his hair, the number of 
flounces worn by the fair assistants, with the 
name of the florist who supplied their bouquets, 
the exact pattern of the bride's veil, together 
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with a fancy sketch of her history and endow- 
ments, and the colour of her brother's tie. 

That the last point should have attracted the 
reporter's notice was the less remarkable, as 
we have seen that Mr. Leycester was addicted to 
certain singularities in that respect, which it re- 
quired his happy audacity to carry off. Dis- 
daining in other details of costume the vulgar 
ambition of leading the, mode, he adopted in this 
a style of his own ; his simple ncBud of bronze 
or carnation silk faisait le desespoir of his 
rivals at the Coventry. The particular shade 
he affected of the latter hue was frequently 
sported by his lady admirers under the title of 
*^ Hyacinth colour." On the preseut occasion, 
however, he wore (we quote from the " Chelten- 
ham Jenkins") ^^ a shirt edged with a delicate 
tracery of blue, turquoise studs, and a muslin 
cravat to match." Some one asked him at the 
breakfast if his adornments were assumed in com- 
pliment to "Lady Wilfred Grafton?" — poetic 
licence having settled that the violet is blue, 
rather than purple. 

" No," answered he; "I wear blue, because 
it is the emblem of hope ; and I am determined 
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not to let another sister precede me to the 
hymeneal altar." 

" Ah, Mrs. Delamere," thought Mary Went- 
irorth, ^^ what is typified hy that rosy flush on 
your cheek? Can you for an instant dream of 
marriage with that full-grown Cupid, as Arthur 
Maynard calls him." 

At that moment, Eglantine turned to her with 
the remark : 

*^ What a nice young man that was we met at 
your house the other evening. My brother was 
quite jealous of him. Cinthy," cried she across 
the table, ^^ didn't you think Captain Maynard 
Tery handsome?" 

" He was very well — for an officer," replied 
the oracle thus invoked ; ^^ but those fellows 
always have a stiff look about them, and are as 
like one another as if they were all cut out of 
the same piece. The infantry strut, the cavalry 
swagger, and all talk slang and smell of cigars. 
I hope you do not worship at the Horse Guards, 
Mrs. Delamere." 

" I. don't carry my partiality to that extent," 
she replied smiling, ^' though I am a little in- 
clined to be of my niece's opinion that a military 
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gentleman — when he is one — surpasses every 
other. I dare say she is fully prepared to rebut 
your foul calumnies against the army in gene- 
ral." 

** They do not stand in need of defence," ob- 
served Mary with some warmth. " The envy 
with which civilians invariably regard them is 
the shade produced by the light of their popu* 
larity." 

Hyacinth, nettled at the supposition that jea- 
lousy-^which is a tacit admission of inferiority 
—-had dictated his remarks, was about to reply, 
but a noble guest at the head of the table 
rising just then to propose the health of the 
newly-married pair, a stop was put to the 
wordy war. 

Mrs. Delamere was secretly amused at the 
discussion, for though she had paid great atten- 
tion to Mr. Maynard for Mary's sake, and 
thought him, as Eglantine expressed it, '* a very 
nice young man," she could not support with 
patience any comparison between him and her 
brilliant favourite. Mary herself was perhaps 
conscious that the contrast was rather disadvan- 
tageous to her champion; ^'but granting/' thought 
she, ^^ that he does not possess all the elegance. 
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the polish of the town-bred Hyacinth, yet a 
man's morals are surely of more importance than 
his manners; if that excessive refinement is only 
to be acquired by the sacrifice of everything like 
sound principle and honest feeling, he is better 
to my taste without it." 

Heaven help sensible people, when they do 
fall in love ! It never occurred to this worthy 
young lady that her penetration might be as 
much at fault as her aunt's; and that, for aught 
she could tell on so short an acquaintance, the 
idol she had set up, though with a different class 
of defects, might fall as far short of perfection as 
Mrs. Delaraere's. 

Miss Wentworth, however, could scarcely be 
expected to criticise very rigidly the short- 
comings of a gentleman who had travelled a 
hundred and fifty miles for the pleasure of see- 
ing her. , She left Cheltenham, if not actually 
engao^ed, at least under the pleasing conviction 
that she had inspired the same interest she ex- 
perienced, and with very fair grounds for her 
belief. 

The retirement to which she returned was 
well calculated to nurture her passion: her 
present life presented no fresh incidents to efface 
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the recollections of the past. Among London 
men of high fashion, the lieutenant appeared 
somewhat at a disadvantage ; compared with the 
rural gentry around her, he rose immeasurably 
in her esteem. He did not sing little French 
songs, nor sit a horse with the surpassing grace 
of Hyacinth Leycester; but he did not walk 
with his feet turned in, like the young squire of 
Barton, nor talk through his nose, like the curate 
of the same. If his nails were not the precise 
shape of a filbert, and the colour of a rose, they 
were at least scrupulously clean, which is more 
than could be affirmed of the local rising gene- 
ration ; while a pair of thread gloves, which had 
once cost her a pang, because worn in Hy acinth's 
presence, appeared infinitely preferable to none 
at all. 

In short, if Arthur, present in the body, was 
a hero to be admired and venerated; Arthur, 
absent and invisible, straightway became a 
demigod, and had divine honours paid him. 
The greatest enjoyment she had, consisted in re- 
ceiving letters from his sisters, who were sure to 
allude to his proceedings, and in writing to her 
aunt, in correspondence with whom alone she 
could permit herself the luxury of dilating upon 

G 5 
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the topic which almost exclusivdy absorbed her 
attention. 

Mrs. Delamere's epistles were nearly as much 
confined to one sabject as her own. If the 
niece's visions all pointed to the garrison at 
Malta, it was plain that the aunt's castles were 
all built in Leycestershire, to borrow a vile pun 
of Mr. Maynard's. At present, however, her 
communications also consisted chiefly of remini* 
scences, for the seductive Hyacinth had quitted 
Cheltenham, on a visit to his eldest sister, Mrs. 
Sidney Aguilar. 



i 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Once on a time, bo mns ihe fable, 
A coontrj mouse, quite hospitable, 
Received a town mouse at his board, 
Just as a farmer might a lord. 



POPB. 



The scene changes to a bed-room in Sandbourne 
Parsonage ; we had almost said a bed, for that 
article of furniture was so capacious as to oc- 
cupy nearly the whole of the apartment deroted 
to its reception. Those charged with the 
arrangement of the chamber had evidently con- 
sidered that to sleep would be the grand object 
of its occupant, for very little provision had 
been made for the due fulfilment of other func- 
tions. A very small table, screwed into a corner, 
sustained a looking-glass about as large as the 
one preserved at Fontainebleau, in which Henri 
IV. was proud to view his royal physiognomy. 
The washing apparatus, modestly confined to 
another corner, was also.d la Frangaise^ that is 
to say, on the most diminutive scale ; though the 
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fire which sparkled in the grate was as thoroughly 
English as the climate which rendered it agree- 
able, while roses were still in bloom. 

Enter Hyacinth, in great tribulation at the 
absence of his dressing case, &c., his luggage 
having been left at the station, a dozen miles off, 
to come on by the omnibus, which omnibus did 
not reach Sandbourne till the next mornin?. 
Unwarned of this fact, the unhappy gentleman 
had abstained from cumbering his brother-in- 
law's pony chaise with anything heavier than a 
Lat-box. The statue of Hector, " clothed in a 
helmet," does not present such an image of des- 
titution ; nor did Niobe, weeping over her chil- 
dren, offer a more touching spectacle, than our 
bereaved exquisite mourning for his carpet bag. 
Offers of temporary assistance from his host, con- 
soled him but little ; for invested with a shirt of 
the tall, broad-shouldered Aguilar, he would feel 
like an infant in long clothes; and a dressing 
gown being a luxury beyond the simple curate, 
he was obliged to borrow one of his sister's, 
which produced upon him the effect of the High- 
land — or, as we are in a classical humour, let us 
say, the Boman garb. A comb, we have seen, 
he always carried in his pocket; razors, of one 
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sort or another, were easily procured; bat how 
could he hope to find, on the Keverend Sidney's 
dressing table, the pomades and essences in which 
he delighted ? And where, alas ! was the ravish- 
ing nautical costume which, in accordance with 
established custom, he had prepared for his so- 
journ among woods and fields? In case of his 
wardrobe not arriving in time for his morning 
toilet, he made up his mind to remain in bed, 
like Robert of Normandy under similar difficul- 
ties; and somewhat calmed by this determi- 
nation — for is not history described as philo- 
sophy teaching by example? — he descended to 
partake of refreshment in the shape of what 
ladies call a meat tea. 

The drawing-room, if small, was prettily fur- 
nished, and did credit to the taste of its pro- 
prietress, who, a strange compound of the iU-^ 
gante and the slattern, lay slipshod and dis- 
hevelled on the sofa, leaving her doting hus- 
band to superintend the preparations for their 
repast. Now the making of tea is a process 
rarely attended with success in any but female 
hands, and Mr. Aguilar's decoction was no ex* 
ception to the general rule. Nor were large^ 
fat, mutton chops, cut by a country butcher, and 
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dressed by a ^' plain cook,'' more grateful to a 
club-man's palate, than the weak brown fluid 
the less fastidious curate first dispensed, and 
then imbibed with relish in vast quantities. 

Scarcely was the meal concluded, than be 
withdrew to ascertain what arrears of business 
had accumulated in his absence, while Rose 
opened a piano, much in want of the tuner, and 
began to play " Home, sweet home," inviting 
her brother to join her. To ask a man to sing 
when he is cross and hungry, is to try his self- 
command to a very dangerous extent/ tempting 
him to the use of sundry unauthorised parts of 
speech. Hyacinth felt that his fortitude was 
nearly at an end ; if a cigar bad been obtain* 
able, he would have gone and smoked it in the 
garden, but as it was not, he had no resource 
but to go to bed. 

A final trial awaited him : in answer to his 
request for hot water, the flustered housemaid 
brought him about a tumblerful!, all she had, 
with a promise of as much as he liked the next 
morning. Smothering a groan, the rueful tra- 
veller closed his door upon the world, dusted 
Jiimself as well as he could, and buried his sor- 
rows in the snowy pillows. Sleep on, Sybarite I 
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it is only a rose leaf or two that is doubled 
under you now. 

On his enquiring the breakfast hour before 
retiring for the night, a very early one had been 
named i it cost him some exertion to make his 
appearance a good half-hour after the period so 
mentioned, when no signs were visible of the 
morning meal. Mr. Aguilar, evidently unshaved, 
hurried down on hearing him descend the stairs, 
with the key of the tea-caddy, and the pleasing 
intimation that Rosy was only just up, but 
begged they would proceed to business without 
waiting for her. Sydney was preparing again 
to act as her substitute, when he was summoned 
to speak to one of his parishioners. 

^' Just wet the tea for me, Cinthy, there's a 
good fellow," was his parting request. 

Hyacinth's face would have been a study for 
Mr. John Leech. His maiden essay, however, 
turned out so much more successful than his 
brother-in-law's of the evening before, that he 
had some notion of continuing himself in the 
office during his stay, an arrangement in which 
Mrs. Aguilar felt little disposed to acquiesce 
when she inspected her tea chest. As soon as 
breakfast was over, she volunteered to conduct 
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ber brother over the premises, and shew him 
something of the neighbourhood. Three quar- 
ters of an hour having been devoted to putting 
on her bonnet, they were about to start, when 
the cook ran after them in great agitation, to re- 
mind her mistress that she had not ordered 
dinner. A fresh delay of some duration ensued, 
for Rose was one of those women who never can 
come to a prompt decision, and would balance 
for an hour between a fillet or a sirloin of beef. 
Hyacinth never allowed himself to be seduced 
into a shop with her, as once there, he knew 
that the whole morning or afternoon would slip 
away, while she was hesitating between two 
shades of the same colour, or weighing the com- 
parative merits of stripes and spots. To be- 
guile his present enforced attendance upon her 
leisure, he strummed a little upon the piano, 
arranged his curls before the glass, looked over 
the music, among which was nothing more 
modern than " Trab, trab," and the books, in- 
cluding the Diary of a Physician, Sir Charles 
Grandison, Junius' Letters, Harry Lorrequer, a 
collection of High Church poetry, which he had 
not depth of mind enough to fathom, and an 
imposing row of heavy - quartos, which he did 
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not venture to disturb; the dust upon them 
showing that similar forbearance had long been 
exercised towards them. By the time he had 
completed these researches^ examined all the 
knick-knacks, and discovered an embroidered 
handkerchief, ^^ qui olim albus erat^^^ tucked 
under a sofa cushion, his sister joined him and 
professed herself ready to start. 

The walk, after all, was not a very lively one. 
The cottages were too few and too scattered to 
form a regular village, while the church, large 
and handsome, but in bad repair and sadly dis- 
figured with whitewash and wooden galleries, 
seemed out of all proportion to the wants of the 
population. The roads were hard and dusty, 
and Bose objected to the field paths, for fear of 
the cattle. There were no signs of any resident 
gentry, and the prospect altogether appeared so 
dispiriting, that Leycester returned, with less 
animation than when they set out, to more 
" plain cooking" at three, the very worst hour 
for dinner in the whole twenty-four, selon lut, 
as it cuts the day right in the middle, and spoils 
both halves. In compliance with his recommen- 
dations, it was agreed to postpone it next day to 
five, a concession for which he was very grateful, 
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until he perceived that it had cost his enter- 
tainers verj little, their repasts being served at 
a different time every day of his sojourn. 

Obstacles of all kinds continued to present 
themselves whenever they attempted to stir 
abroad. A country clergy man, especially if he 
be popular, is subject to constant inroads upon 
his leisure ; Mr. Aguilar was often summoned to 
attend a sick bed, or transact parochial business, 
at the moment he was preparing for a drive. If 
no such contretempa occurred, the next dif- 
ficulty was to get the party comfortably 
settled in the pony chaise* Hyacinth had no 
objection to occupy the back-seat; but he 
did most determinedly resist jumping out to 
put on or take off the drag, a duty of frequent 
recurrence in that hilly country. His brother- 
in^law would not have hesitated an instant to 
resign the reins, had not the length of his legs 
rendered it an utter impossibility for him to 
cramp himself into so limited a space. Neither 
gentleman, of course, could propose to remove a 
lady from the place of honour, and the lady con«* 
cerned loved her ease too well to volunteer the 
sacrifice. 

If they walked, fresh troubles arose. Hya- 
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cinth, though extremely fond of flowers, was no 
botanist; he liked them grown in a hot- house, 
and cut ready for his button hole, but was impa- 
tient of a stoppage every three minutes to pick 
up specimens in a hedge. He had a horror of 
old women and close rooms; took no interest in 
Widow Sawdey's rheumatism; and when the 
curate dived into a hovel where he could not 
stand upright, persisted in waiting for him out- 
side. Once he submitted to be shown over the 
charity school, when Mr. Aguilar, observing his 
languid countenance, hastily concluded the dis- 
play of copy books, &c., and apologised for 
wearying him with such dull details. 

"Don't mention it, pray," said Hyacinth 
faintly ; " I'm charmed with the sight ; but you 
should havje warned me to bring some eau de 
Cologne." 

But if the mornings were wearisome, the even- 
ings were worse. The brothers-in-law had 
scarcely an idea in common, so conversation 
hung fire. The books within reach were not to 
Leycester's mind. Bose had promised him sing- 
ing lessons, but always found some reason for 
postponing the task; she was tired, or she was 
hoarse, or " dear Sidney" wanted to prepare his 
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flennon, and mast not be disturbed. Moreover, 
Hjacinth, whose taste, like that of many other 
men of the world, was as refined as his principles 
were lax, was not at all amused at the proofs of 
fondness the attached couple permitted themselyes 
in his presence* Even before a member of her 
own family, he thought Rose might have ab- 
stained from seating herself upon her husband's 
knee, looking into his eyes, pinching, hugging, 
and otherwise playfully assaulting him. ^^ Dear 
Sidney," to do him justice, appeared a little 
ashamed of these proceedings, which, however, 
he made no attempt to check. 

'^ This sort of Adam-and-Eve business was 
very appropriate to Paradise, no doubt," wrote 
Leycester to Mr. Dacre one evening, when he 
had retired in disgust from the drawing-room ; 
"but then our first parents had the place to 
themselves. Satan would have had some right 
to feel annoyed if he had been compelled to wit- 
ness every day the scene that so disturbed his 
serenity, as I confess it disturbs mine. In fact, 
my dear fellow, 1 feel myself quite out of my 
element here. There is plenty of partridge 
shooting to be had, but you know I am no sports- 
man ; the bunting season has not begun, and if 
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it had, there is not a stable for miles round 
•whence one could borrow a respectable hunter. 
Unless you like to send me down Boderick, who 
'would be all the better for a little practice across 
country, I shall cut next week. Ever yours, 
old boy, 

"H. Letcester. 

" P.S. There actually is not a single woman 
in this infernal place." 

Though the above statement was not literally 
true in a statistical sense, Sandbourne really was 
destitute of the class of women on whom Mr. 
Hyacinth was wont to exercise his powers of fasci- 
nation. The Hall, which almost every village 
boasts, was shut up, the owners being abroad. The 
rectory, a red-brick edifice upon the approved 
tea-caddy model, was in an adjacent hamlet. 
The population of Sandbourne proper, comprised 
a doctor, with a trim little wife, whose youthful 
figure induced Hyacinth once to follow her 
through half a dozen fields, he taking her for a girl 
of eighteen ; and a house and estate agent, who, 
on the strength of owning a few acres of ground, 
assumed the style of a landed proprietor, said we 
when declaiming at provincial meetings upon 
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agricnltaral grievances, and rode from the nearest 
town after office hours upon a lean animal, 
which he was pleased to say '* showed blood,'' 
but which most people thought to show bones 
far more conspicuously. His partner did her 
best to play the part of a county lady, affecting 
a great taste for rural pursuits, and manifesting 
that nervous solicitude to be genteel, which is 
declared by De Custine to be the surest sign of 
innate vulgarity. 

^^ Do you not delight in l^is sweet country ?' 
said she to Hyacinth on introduction. 

'^ I should like it much better if it were 
paved," replied the exquisite, whose neat chaua- 
seur was certainly not adapted for stony roads 
or wet grass. 

The list of possible victims scarcely extended 
beyond these. Of what earthly use was it to 
inspire with tender sentiments the breasts of the 
five Misses Benson, even though one was a 
poetess (after the manner of Wordsworth), and 
wore her hair in a fanciful modification of the 
antique fashion. There certainly was a Maid of 
the Mill, 'but she did not realize the heroine of 
Cinthy's favourite song, standing five feet seven 
in her (prunella) shoes, and coming out very 
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strong on Sunday in a yellow gown and a bonnet 
with feathers. Farmer Paul had a pretty 
daughter, who wore flounces instead of pattens, 
and rode on horseback ; but her attractions were 
nullified by a forward brother, who frightened 
Hyacinth by shaking hands with him, and horri- 
fied him by copying his cravat. 

Kemained the rector's daughter. Miss Kobert- 
8on, who was reputed an heiress, and on whom 
Mrs. Aguilar accordingly nourished designs on 
her brother's behalf. She was quite excited on 
receiving an invitation to dine at the rectory. 

" Here's a chance for you, Cinthy," she cried, 
holding up the note in triumph. ^'You can 
surely cut out that Mr. Dutton, who is always 
hanging about the house." 

Mr. Dutton was the other curate. 

'* You flatter me," answered Leycester, yawn- 
ing, ^^ I am not ambitious enough to attempt 
such an achievement." 

" Nonsense, Cinthy, have you been introduced 

yet?" 
'^ I have been spared that hitherto." 
No representations could rouse Hyacinth to a 
becoming amount of interest in the coming fes- 
tivity, from which his host and hostess promised 
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themselves and him so much enjoyment. At first 
he declined going altogether, hut was persuaded 
to consent; and derived a faint sense of refresh- 
ment from the performance of a regular toilette 
on the occasion. Bose had arranged and re- 
arranged hers at least twenty times before the 
eventful day arrived, ending in an evidently 
impromptu selection from her stock of ribbons, 
flowers, and ornaments. Moreover, she did not 
commence operations till she heard the chaise 
coming up to the door ; and the ^^ five minutes" 
she promised to consume expanded into an hour, 
every article having to be hunted up separately 
from drawers where slippers and handkerchiefs^ 
gloves new and old, collars clean and soiled, 
rings, half-pence, and artificial flowers, were 
jumbled together. 

Hyacinth was vexed, fearing the delay might 
be attributed to him, and holding in special con- 
tempt the snobbishness of seeking to gain im- 
portance by keeping a whole party waiting for 
you. The Aguilars, however, took the matter 
very coolly, and he was fain to do the same. 

Dinner was announced immediately after their 
entrance; the Rev. James Dutton being the only 
other guest. The rector gave his arm to Mrs. 
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Aguilar; Sidney escorted Miss Eobertson, a 
bouncing young woman, dark-browed, smartly 
dressed, and passably lively, though there was a 
certain stiffness in her smile, and constraint in 
her Yuice, which showed that amiability was not 
their habitual expression. Behind came the two 
bachelorS| eyeing one another with such feelings 
as a dainty* limbed thorough-bred, and a good 
sound cob, might be supposed mutually to enter- 
tain. To the Reverend James, with the bloom 
of " orders" fresh upon him, Hyacinth appeared 
" an awful swell ;" while the latter, finding his 
companion had but two ideas — Rugby and 
foot-ball — set him down at once as " a muff." 

A short stoppage occurred on the march, 
Mrs. Aquilar having forgotten to divest her- 
self of the woollen socks which had kept her feet 
warm during the drive in an open chaise; but the 
scene of action was reached at last, and the attack 
began upon some excellent soup. This advanced 
guard being disposed of, a considerable pause 
ensued; fish was not to be had (on slight occa- 
sions) so far inland, and Leycester was fain to 
adventure his brilliant teeth upon bread a week 
old, until the main body of the repast was 
brought up, consisting of a boiled leg of mutton 

VOL. I. H 
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which (favoaring our martial simile) was of a 
most sanguinary hue; a pair of ^^ barn-door 
fowls," no fatter than other animals compelled 
to pick up a living as best thej can, peas (also 
h la militatre, for they might have served as rifle 
bullets), carrots, turnips, and potatoes, all in one 
dish. 

" Tou see we make no stranger of you, Mr. 
Leycester," observed the rector, pronouncing the 
conventional formula. 

" So I perceive," began Hyacinth, absently, 
but fortunately recovering himself in time, he 
added, with scarcely a perceptible pause, '^ much 
to my satisfaction ; I abhor ceremony." 

And to atone for the breach of courtesy he 
had so nearly committed, the really good-natured 
exquisite strove to shake off his despondency, 
and contribute to the general entertainment. 
He had even forced such a smile as a martyr 
might give, at some jocular essay of his host's 
on the subject of a merry-thought, when the 
servant presenting him pepper in an open itea^ 
cup, caused him to sneeze violently and re- 
peatedly. Now there was nothing that annoyed 
Hyacinth more than a sneezing fit; the ridicu- 
lous explosion it created, the suffusion of the 
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countenance it entailed. ^^ Gone was his calm* 
ness" from that moment ; and he mentally re* 
solved to quit, as soon as possible, the scene of 
his trials. 

Did we not fear to produce upon the reader 
the same effect as the rector's wit produced upon 
his guest, what an eloquent paragraph might we 
here indite upon the great results which have often 
followed trivial causes* Mrs. Masham's glass of 
water, and a hundred other examples, recur to 
memory at once. Yet this one single instance 
shall suffice. But for that inopportune convul- 
sion of the olfactory nerves, the handsome trifler 
weaned from his artificial tastes, might have 
wooed and won the swarthy heiress, and sub- 
sided into a respectable country gentleman, 
learned in short-horns, and the price of oats ; as 
it was, he bestowed an inward malediction upon 
rural simplicity, turned his back upon the (sup- 
posed) seat of all the virtues, and wrote by the 
next post to announce to his mother his imme- 
diate departure from that SdinAbourne to which, 
said he, "no traveller returns." 

On his way home from the station at Chelten- 
ham, he passed the house still occupied by Mrs. 
Delamere. It was seven o'clock, a carriage was 

H 2 
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setting down dinner company; lights gleamed 
cheerfully through the drawing room blinds, and 
the red curtains below ; the open door displayed 
the flower-decked hall, with its band of active 
attendants. The traveller could almost hear 
the rustle of silks on the stair. Leaning for- 
ward in the vehicle, he inhaled, as it were, the 
odour of luxury so grateful to his nostrils ; fancy 
pictured to him in vivid colours the warmth and 
radiance within that well-appointed abode, the 
glitter of plate, the ringing of glass, the delicate 
incentives to appetite, the subdued hum of con- 
versation, the highly-bred guests, the still fair 
and winning hostess. 

^^ Away with a modest competence and a pro- 
vincial heiress, who would bring me seven hun- 
dred a year and a large family !" was Hyacinth's 
mental exclamation; ^'the widow's establish- 
ment is the thing for me. I'll pocket the dif- 
ference of years, and propose to her to-mor- 
row." 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 



** Yeux-tu mes biens ? ils sont k toi I 
Avec bonheur je te les donne, 
Si ton regard brille et rajonne, 
Et se repose un peu sur moi I 
Oh ! prends mes biens ! ils sont k toi I ' 



Many a seed, wafted hither and thither by the 
wind, takes root where it accidentally falls; many 
an idea, casually struck out in the course of con- 
yersation, becomes the groundwork of a settled 
plan. The matrimonial scheme lightly sketched 
by Hyacinth Leycester during bis homeward 
drive, presented itself again to his imagination 
at a more leisure moment^ and gave him matter 
for reflection^ as serious as he ever bestowed on 
anything. 

The siege he had begun to lay to the widow's 
heart was undertaken in pure wantonness; it 
tickled his fancy to carry his victorious arms 
into untrodden quarters, and set the gossip* 
mongers on a false scent. Many an unpretending 
damsel had he raised to notice by his apparent 
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pursuit ; those who saw far into millstones never 
imagining that a penniless youngster would waste 
his labour upon a barren soil. Yet while dex- 
terously EToiding the reputation of a fortune- 
hunter, he was none the less steadily bent upon 
contracting an advantageous alliance. Brought 
up with expensive tastes and furnished with no 
legitimate means of gratifying them, marriage 
was in fact the only method lefl him of acquir- 
ing wealth. 

Like the renowned Cecil, he had been a cox» 
comb from his very cradle ; wore his rich fancy 
costumes with infinite grace, and returned the 
caresses lavished on him with an air of prema- 
ture enjoyment most entertaining to behold. His 
childish beauty caused him to be selected as one 
of the pages at a royal coronation, from which 
event might be dated his introduction into 
public life. He stepped at once from boyhood 
to manly dignity; for after wearing petticoats 
much beyond the period when the distinctive 
symbol of virility is usually assumed^ he rode a 
blood horse in Rotten Row, while most lads of 
his age were still unweaned from leap frog; and 
was a favourite guest in fashionable boudoirs, 
while his compeers were studying slang under the 
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bargemen of Oxford. Great ladies extolled the 
humid brightness of his eyes, the peach-like 
bloom upon his cheek ; and disputed the pretty 
plaything as Oberon and Titania disputed the 
changeling page. 

Thus, enervated and refined by female asso- 
ciates, the spoilt child of society lacked the 
energy and perseverance which enable a man to 
work his way to opulence. His father died be- 
fore Hyacinth was of an age to adopt a profes- 
sion; and his mother, with blind partiality for 
an only son, did not press him to a decision ; 
nay^ encouraged him in idle objections. Medicine 
was not stylish enough ; law involved too much 
hard study ; he was thought too handsome, or 
too giddy for the church; neither army 
nor navy suited his views, for he hated salt- 
water, scorned the riotous joys of a mess, and 
shuddered at the idea of Ireland or the Bight of 
Benin. He would not have disliked a troop in 
the Life Guards, even at the risk of a headache 
every time he wore his gorgeous helmet; but all 
the money he could ever hope to possess would 
hardly purchase him admission into that aristo- 
cratic corps. 

Nothing then remained but the civil service 
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of his country; and gladly would he have filled 
some snug little post in the Circumlocution Office 
at home, or polished his pronunciation at a 
foreign Court. His father's chief connections, 
however, lay among the party not then in power, 
and till their return to Downing Street, the son's 
golden visions of an attachfeship at Paris or 
Naples, stood no chance of being realized. 

But though habituated to look upon marriage 
simply as a means of advancing himself in the 
-world, and having, it may be, " le cceur sec et 
aride, comme tous ceux qui ont beaucoup aimi 
lea femmea^ ou plut6t qui en ont iti beaucoup 
mwA^," it was not without some sort of repug- 
nance that a young man of twenty-three con- 
templated a union with a woman more than ten 
years his senior. Indifferent, like most hand- 
some people, to beauty in others, and little 
addicted to dancing, he had never joined the 
throng which besets each pretty debutante 
in the ball room, nor attached himself to the car 
of any reigning belle. Not that Mrs. Delamere 
was wanting in a certain mature comeliness, her 
physique being such as rather gains than loses 
by ripening; still it was mature, and the half- 
stifled promptings of nature combined with a 
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wholesome dread of ridicule, in deterring him 
from so unequal an alliance. He was neither 
old, nor dull, nor vicious enough to have lost all 
susceptibility to the strongest, and sweetest, and 
purest of human emotions; and there were 
seasons when the man awoke within him, and 
silenced all the sophistries of worldly wisdom ; 
but the latter soon resumed its sway. If at any 
time he felt the irresistible attraction of youth 
and loveliness, he avoided the dangerous neigh- 
bourhood, and sternly suppressed the weakness 
which he told himself he could not afford to in- 
dulge. 

A hundred trifling wants daily presented 
themselves which it was beyond his means to 
satisfy honestly, while his gentlemanly instincts, 
to attribute no higher motive — forbad the adop- 
tion of those questionable expedients so often 
employed by less rational or less scrupulous 
spendthrifts. A well endowed wife was his only 
resource against two alternatives, equally dis- 
tressing to contemplate. Either he must run in 
debt, subject himself to the degradation of duns, 
and mix up his honorable name with dirty bill 
transactions; or he must renounce the coveted 
elegances, and plod laboriously during the bril- 

H 5 
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liant summer of his years to secure a maintenance 
for the winter of life. As well ask the butterfly 
to emulate the steady industry of the bee ! So he 
restrained his heart from all generous impulses, 
and sought only, like some doughty warrior, over- 
mastered by numbers, to sell himself as dearly as 
possible. 

Considerable variety of opinion prevailed in 
his family when he first hinted at matrimonial 
intentions with regard to Mrs. Delamere. Rose 
disapproved of the sacrifice, and carried him off 
into the country in the hope of elevating and 
purifying his ideas ; we have seen with what 
result. Violet, in all the newly-blown pride of 
rank, argued that status was of far more import- 
ance than wealth ; and had views of her own for 
him, upon a certain Lady Frances, who was con- 
nected with half the nobility and two thirds of 
the Cabinet. Mrs. Leycester, who thought no 
match was good enough for her son^ though none 
was to be despised for her girls, rather held with 
Lady Wilfred ; besides exhibiting some dread of 
a daughter-in-law not much younger than herself. 
Eglantine promised to like any sister who would 
give nice parties ; while Veronica threatened to 
hate every claimant on her brother's .affection, 
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and Miss Broadwood (the governess) thought 
with envy and awe of the woman who should be 
privileged to behold him so near. 

Hyacinth agreed to suspend operations until 
he bad seen the Lady Frances in question. 

" But I don't expect she'll suit," added he ; 
^^ a title is all very well in its way, and I should 
have no objection to appear occasionally among 
the distinguished guests at this Park, and that 
Castle, belonging to one or other of my illus- 
trious relatives ; but give me a comfortable home 
of my own to fall back upon; I could not endure 
to go through life as a hanger-on at the skirts of 
nobility." 

^^ Lady Frances has at least the advantage of 
Yiot being a widow," said Violet rather sharply; 
fancying she detected in the above remark a re- 
ference to her own position. 

^^ I am not so sure that is an advantage," re- 
turned Hyacinth; ^^your spinsters are always 
encumbered with fathers, uncles, or guardians 
of some kind, who ask impertinent questions 
about your property, &c., before they consent to 
the engagement, and look devilish sharp after 
the settlements. Now a dowager has no one to 
consult but hjerself ; unless, indeed, she happens 
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to be the relict of a man who preserves by his 
will the power of domineering over her even from 
his grave. I had better make some enquiries, 
by the bye, touching the late Mr. Delamere's 
testamentary dispositions, before I commit my- 
self beyond redemption," 

Until the records of Doctors' Commons could 
be duly searched, the anxious lover betook him- 
self to the neighbourhood of the Graftons, in 
order, as he said, " to give Lady Frances a 
chance of securing the best prize going in the 
matrimonial market." 

Violet could not receive him under her own 
roof as Rose had done. Her husband deriving 
his chief means of support from some minor office 
he held at Court, was obliged to follow its move- 
ments; the intervals of his attendance upon 
royalty were passed at some one of the lordly man- 
sions to which he could claim a kinsman's right 
of access. He, therefore, maintained no perma- 
nent residence wherein to harbour a guest; but 
Hyacinth was made free of his apartments in 
the day-time, and enjoyed there an opportunity 
of canning Lord Wilfred's domestic arrange- 
ments, and considering how far a similar posi- 
sion would be agreeable to himself. 
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No complaint could be made of a want of 
neatness and precision in the sphere over which 
Violet presided ; everything was as regular — not 
to say as monotonous — as clockwork. Not a 
chair nor a book ever strayed from its appointed 
place; not a minute's law was allowed for dinner, 
or even lunch, and these repasts were served with 
a degree of stately formality that well nigh took 
away Hyacinth's appetite — which was fortunate, 
as his sister deemed it vulgar to eat much. Her 
servants looked so imperturbably solemn and stiff, 
that they might have been mistaken for clever 
automata, had she not testified her belief in their 
human attributes by speaking French in their 
presence — thereby leading them to suppose that 
she was talking scandal, when she was merely 
asking for the salt. 

Lord Wilfred, who was not a first-rate lin- 
guist, protested in vain against the affectation ; 
Hyacinth, who was, resented it by simulating 
ignorance of her meaning, and mistranslating 
her words in the most absurd way. The master 
(by courtesy) of the house, was alternately 
amused and terrified at the happy audacity of 
his guest ; he himself standing in such awe of 
his queenly consort^ that he dared not kiss her 
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(by Hyacinth's accoant) without a written per- 
mission* 

Never, truly, was that unmanageable animal, 
a husband, kept under better control. His days 
were consecrated to her service ; his journeys, 
visits, pleasures, expenses, were regulated by her 
sole will. At once cold and exacting, she now 
repelled his proffered caresses, then reproached 
him with indifference; and, conscious, perhaps, 
of her own want of feeling, was perpetually 
looking out for symptoms of declining attach* 
ment in him. 

Altogether, Hyacinth augured little from a 
wife selected by her; nor did a personal acquaint^ 
ance with the bride of her choice tend much to ob« 
viate his prejudices. Lady Frances was tall, bony, 
and frigid, with (as he complained) not a soft 
place about her, mentally or physically. The 
condescension of her manner to him, rather hurt 
than flattered the pride of our Antinous, who, 
moreover, failed to detect in her any indications 
of an incipient passion ; and he had some expe- 
rience in such matters. Yet Violet maintained 
that she was to be won with a little patience and 
tact, and volunteered every assistance in the 
task. 
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" No^ thanks," was Leycester^s final reply j " I 
decline entering the lists. Her Ladyship may 
be pleased with my attentions, and might feel 
the same sort of gratification in calling me her 
husband, as she would in adding any other ad- 
mired bauble to her possessions: but elle ne 
m^aime pas d^ amour ^ and I won't be a mere ap- 
pendage to her state. I want to be petted and 
fondled, as well as boarded and lodged ; and that 
woman has as much notion of tenderness as a 
Gorgon. I shall go back to my widow." 

" Are you sure of your game, my boy ?" asked 
Dacre, whom he met at the club on his way back 
through London ; and to whom he repeated part 
of the above declaration. " Are you sure of 
your game ? Because it would ruin jour prestige 
to be refused, and, excuse me, but a lady of Mrs. 
Delamere's age and position, does not marry a 
young scamp like you, unless she is desperately 
smitten." 

" ^Chr^ien aux longs yeux bleus, 
Dont moQ &me est uprise,' ** 

sang Hyacinth ; ^^ that is the Romance Mrs. D. 
warbles every day of her life. My dear fellow, 
I have put her to the proof. She feels when I 
come into the room, before she sees me; her 
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voice alters when she speaks to me; her eyes 
cannot meet mine. Tell me, ^ voi che sapete,^ 
what these signs portend?" 

" We will drink Mrs. Hyacinth Leycester's 
health in a hottle of champagne," was Dacre's 
sole response. "What will you do for me, 
Cherubino, when yon become Le Mari de la 
Veuve?" he added, as he set down his empty 
glass. 

" Buy Roderick of you at half the sum you 
asked Etheredge; and desire my butler to deny 
my wife to you when I am not at home," an- 
swered Hyacinth^ eyeing his companion askance 
as he raised the foaming liquid to his lips. 

Dacre took both insinuations as compliments. 

" So, so," he cried, with a self-satisfied laugh ; 
" we begin already to anticipate a husband's 
woes. I should really imagine, my dear boy, 
that you will have little cause for jealousy." 

" Well, I believe I may be tolerably easy on 
that score/' observed Cinthy; as, with his inim- 
itable air of naif conceit, he surveyed his own 
image in the mirror opposite him. " Besides, 
jealousy must be very destructive of the com- 
plexion. Fancy a yellow Hyacinth I" 

" There are such things, nevertheless," mut- 
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tered Dacre, contrasting with some dSpit the 
sharpened outline of his still handsome face and 
figure, with the youthful graces of his blooming 
rival. 

" So a florist told me yesterday," said Cheru- 
bino, overlooking, intentionally or otherwise, the 
point of the remark. " I must carry some down 
to Cheltenham with me. Mrs. Delamere is an 
extensive cultivatress of bulbous roots." 

So, indeed, it appeared; her windows were 
filled with flowers of that species, among which, 
perhaps from a tender association, hyacinths de- 
cidedly predominated. There they stood, in 
fragrant row, red, white, and blue; to which, 
" with Mr. Leycester's compliments," two of the 
rarer yellow variety were one morning added. 

" I doubt, after all, if they are so pretty as 
the commoner sorts," said the donor, when he 
called to apologise for the liberty he had taken. 

" In point of perfume, none are certainly equal 
to the white," answered Mrs. Delamere ; " but I 
love all hyacinths." 

" I am glad to hear you say so," replied 
Leycester, with one of his most bewitching 
smiles. 

The widow coloured up to the eyes, and strove 
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to repudiate the interpretation put upon hdr 
words ; a proof, thought Leycester, that she is 
conscious of its truth. 

" Don't explain away the gratifying avowal," 
cried he, in a light tone, to which his ardent 
gaze lent a deeper significance. ^^ My fanciful 
appellation generally provokes remarks of a less 
flattering description. Because, for instance, the 
hyacinth typifies sport, I am never supposed to 
be in earnest; to say nothing of all the floral 
impertinences continually showered upon me. I 
have often vowed to drop the name altogether, 
and call myself Henry, or Hezekiah." 

" That would be a sad pity," observed Mrs. 
Delamere. ^' A personage so unique as yourself 
ought not to be known by too common a designa* 
tion; and the name you bear is a charming 
one." 

" Can I persuade you to take it?" whispered 
Leycester, with his most dulcet accent, clasping 
the widow's hand in one as soft, and bending 
upon her a glance more eloquent than language. 

Psyche, it is said, was doomed to perish if she 
looked her immortal lover in the face. Anna 
Delamere, turning hastily to see whether the 
speaker's countenance belied his tongue, fell 
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under an influence as potent as that of the God 
of Love, and lost — her reason ! 

Half an hour after, Mr. Leycester left the 
honse with an expression of unwonted serious- 
ness upon his physiognomy. Mrs. Delamere, 
denying herself to other visitors, sat long, 
absorbed in thought, among her hyacinths, 
whose parti -coloured bells rang out in silvery 
tones, the words of their namesake's favourite 
ditty : 

^ Yeux-tu mon nom ? H est & toi." 



" So little Cinthy marries the widow," was a 
remark frequently made to Mr. Dacre. when the 
clubs began to fill. ^ 

"So I suppose," returned that gentleman. 
" She applied to me the other day for his char- 
acter, which looks as if she had thoughts of 
taking him into her service." 

" As Major Domo, I suppose," said one of the 
company. 

"Or groom of the chamber," suggested 
another. 

" Some post connected with the stables would 
be most in Leycester's way," added a third. 
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'^ He might be safely recommended as ' a yonng 
man who understands the care of horses, and 
knows town well.* " 

^^ I should like to have heard Dacre's report 
of his friend/' remaiked a fourth, with a strong 
accent upon the last word. 

^^ I had no motive for slandering him," re- 
joined Mr. Dacre. " Quite the contrary. 
Cinthy is a jolly little dog, and will spend his 
wife's money creditably. I wish he were fonder 
of play ; but with wealth and leisure, he may still 
acquire the taste." 

" Leisure !" repeated the first speaker. '* Isn't 
he idle enough now 7" 

" No," answered Dacre. " He has that pretty 
person of his to look after, and can't afford to 
dim his lustrous eyes by sitting up half the night 
over the green baize. Once married, you know, 
his complexion will be of less importance." 

^^ I thought a dissipated look was no disad* 
vantage in female estimation," remarked one of 
the bystanders slyly. 

" Why, no indeed," said Dacre, mechanically 
facing round to the mirror behind him. "Many 
women object to that rose-bud style of beauty ; 
it is too much like their own." 
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" As some people relish preserves more than 
fresh fruit/' returned Mr. Sinclair. " I vow," he 
added, in an under- tone to his next neighbour, 
^^ Dacre's solemn vanity is more amusing than 
Cinthy's ingenuous self-satisfaction." 

" Our dandy-lion has liot made a very bril- 
liant match after all," observed Lord Etheredge, 
laying down the newspaper with a yawn. " Mrs. 
Delamere is a charming person, and can insure 
her husband an excellent position; still, the 
difference of age is a great drawback. I ex- 
pected Leycester would at least have carried off 
the Irish heiress, Miss de Courcy." 

"Ton forget the difference of religion, my 
dear fellow," said Dacre, with a gravity that 
drew shouts of laughter from his hearers. 

*• Would he care so much ahout that, do you 
think?" asked the young nobleman, innocently 
unconscious of the ridicule attaching to similar 
scruples. 

" He is quite capable of such a crotchet," re- 
plied Sinclair, disdainfully. " Fancy his refusing 
to play at billiards on a Sunday !" 

" That comes of being brought up among 
women," remarked Dacre, as a sort of apology 
for his friend's eccentricities. " He disappears 
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regalarly once a week. I used to think he 
painted, and retired from the world at those 
intervals to renew his complexion ; but I believe 
he only stays at home and hears the children 
their catechism. ' Oii peut-on itf*e mieux qu'h 
la poitrine de sa famiUe ?' as I heard Lady 
Wilfred Grafton remark the other day." 

" It is all very well, perhaps, when" you have 
a family to fall back upon/' said Sinclair; "but 
for my part I wish the ten years of Sundays 
that a man of seventy has to drag through, could 
all come together when one is little, so as to be 
got over at once." 

"If Leycester is so strict a Sabbatarian," put 
in Captain Lawrance, " how is it he seldom 
misses the Opera on Saturday nights? to say 
nothing of an occasional supper afterwards. I 
never saw him in any hurry to get away before 
twelve o'clock." 

" I asked him once," replied Etheredge, " and 
he said he considered the day to begin when he 
got up on Sunday morning. * Clocks diflFer,' he 
added, ^ and time is not the same all over the 
globe. I am not more uneasy about an extra 
hour or two on what is practically Saturday 
night, than I should be disposed to rush out to 
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Pratt's after the last stroke of midDight on 
Sunday." 

" There's some sense in that," said Lawrance 
approvingly. 

*' Oh, trust Master Hyacinth for a ready an- 
swer." 

^^ J suppose we shall have him in Parliament 
now he has secured the Delamere interest,'* ob- 
served Sinclair, himself the recently-elected re- 
presentative of some little fishing village, whose 
possession of the franchise was its only title to 
fame. 

" Leycester a legislator !" cried several voices 
at once. ^^ Why, he cares no more for politics 
than a Jew does for the New Testament." 

"Very likely," rejoined the new member; 
" but the House of Commons, let me tell you, is 
the best dub in London." 

" It WM^^^ said Dacre, who had sat for an in- 
fluential friend's borough before the Seform Bill. 
" I recollect in Canning's time—" 

" Come and have a cigar, Etheredge," cried 
Lawrance, making for the door. " When men 
get back to George Canning, it is not one 
hour or two that suffices them to exhaust the 
theme." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



** I would, he loY*d his wife : if he were honester, 
He were much goodlier : — ^Is't not a handsome gentleman ?* 

AlX'8 W£LL THAT SNDS WSLL. 



While Hyacinth Leycester's friends were divided 
in opinion upon his rumoured marriage, some 
considering it a gain, others (ladies especially) 
a sacrifice, Mrs. Delamere's acquaintance were 
unanimous in their disapproval. It was true 
she had no one's pleasure to consult, nor were 
any one's interests injured by her determination. 
The only person who had claims upon the fortune 
wherewith her first husband had so liberally en- 
dowed her, was Mary Wentwortb, and she was 
already possessed of an independence in right of 
her mother, Mr. Delamere's only sister. No dis- 
appointed expectations, therefore, added poig- 
nancy to the regret with which Mary contem- 
plated the step her aunt was about to take ; it 
was the most sincere regard for the latter's hap- 
piness, that made her deplore the change pro* 
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posed in Mrs. Delamere's present enviable posi- 
tion. Though she had witnessed too many of 
the earlier stages of the drama to be taken en- 
tirely by surprise at the dinouement^ she was 
still incapable of comprehending the infatuation 
which induced the widow to surrender her 
liberty of purse, action, will, to a good looking 
adventurer, noted only for elegant follies and 
apirituel impertinence. 

The Reverend Mr. Wentworth (Mary's father, 
and one of the late Mr. Delamere's executors) 
went much further in his objections, and de- 
nounced in vehement terms the culpable weak- 
ness of marrying " a profligate young scamp, 
who would squander, in idle dissipation and de- 
bauchery, money that might have been devoted 
to purposes of the highest utility." 

Indiscriminating abuse of the man on whom 
she had consented to bestow her hand, was not 
a likely way to detach Anna Delamere. The 
warmth with which she defended her choice, the 
pains she took in bringing forward the best 
traits of his character, and excusing the less fa- 
vourable ones, served but to deepen the impres- 
sion he had made upon her. 

" We call it barbarous," cried she, " to cast a 

VOL. I. I 
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slur upon age and sneer at deformity ; is it less 
unjust to pronounce every one devoid of sense 
and proper feeling, who happens to be young and 
personally attractive? If it is childish to ima- 
gine a necessary connection between vice and 
ugliness, virtue and beauty, it h a still more 
absurd prejudice that supposes exterior graces to 
be incompatible with intrinsic worth. My peer- 
less Hyacinth," she added, with a proud and fond 
emphasis on the possessive pronoun, ** may prove 
as amiable a consort as any solemn-visaged, sober 
gentleman of middle age." 

Mary could not help smiling at her aunt's 
energetic vindication of the villified race otbeatix. 
She had herself protested at times against her 
father's arbitrary way of setting down every man 
under thirty as " a puppy" and " a blockhead;" 
for though experience can only be attained by 
length of years, wisdom is by no means the ex- 
clusive property of the old. While admitting, 
however, the force of Mrs. Delamere's reasoning 
on this point, she could not shut her eyes to 
ether objections which existed against the match 
in question. ^^ Can she be so mad," thought 
Mary, ^^ as to suppose that this Adonis, trained 
up, by constant adulation, to vanity and selfish- 
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ness — this dandy, Whom even I should deem too 
young and giddy to be entrusfted with my hap- 
piness, marries her for love?" 

Mrs. Delamere was not blinded to that extent. 
Hyacinth, with admirable tact^had never risked 
throwing ridicule on his suit by affecting to speak 
the language of passion^ though he had laboured 
so successfully to inspire it. Having skilfully 
prepared the widow not to be startled at his ul- 
timate selection of a wife considerably his senior, 
be found it comparatively easy to persuade her 
that she was the person whose society and con- 
versation he preferred. As he had never joined 
the ranks of heiress-hunters, and was known to 
have held back in some instances where he did 
not want encouragement to advance, Anna had 
some excuse for believing him sincere in his de- 
clarations of esteem and attachment, and he pro- 
fessed nothing more in words, though he might 
occasionally have allowed his eyes to suggest a 
warmer feeling. 

To her faintly-expressed doubts as to the 
public opinion, he opposed his well-known indif- 
ference to such considerations. " Who was ever 
rewarded for the attempt to please everybody ?" 
he asked. " Why, then, concern yourself about 

I 2 
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the whole world's approval, when you are sure of 
making one man happy?" Argument, indeed, 
from his lips was almost superfluous; a much 
more simple use of them settled all difficulties. 
So complete was the mastery he had obtained 
over this woman, who, though no longer in the 
bloom of youth, loved for the first time in her 
life, that under the charm of his presence, all 
her scruples vanished ; only when that spell was 
broken, did any misgiving arise in her mind. 

To Mary Wentworth, who, with girlish arro- 
gance/ regarded her aunt as far beyond the 
season of romance, this utter subjugation of the 
judgment to the imagination appeared unaccount- 
able — almost ridiculous. At eighteen (or even 
atfour-and-twenty !) she thought such enthusiasm 
might be natural enough ; but a downright love 
match at four-and-thirty ! and where, too, there 
was much to be lost, and nothing gained by mar- 
rying. 

" Nothing to be gained!" cried Anna, answer- 
ing the latter part of these reflections, which 
alone Mary's respect for her aunt allowed to be 
expressed in language. " Is it nothing for a 
solitary woman to secure a lively and agreeable 
companion, with whom to share her selfish luxury ? 
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Nothing, for a childless widow to acquire a be- 
loved object on whom to bestow the accumulated 
hoard of affection, which would otherwise be 
lavished upon a cat or a parrot? What but a 
vitiated state of society brings two people to- 
gether for any other reason than a mutual inclina- 
tion?" 

" And yet, dear Aunt — " Mary began, but 
stopped short. 

" And yet, you would say, my first marriage 
was not contracted precisely on that principle. 
You are right, dearest. In my case, however, 
the inconsistency was involuntary ; could I have 
chosen my lot, how gladly would I have accepted 
the heart's wealth instead of the purse's ; how I 
yearned for love ; how I sickened with the besoin 
d^aimevy d^&tre aimSe I But no lover came. Con- 
scious as I might be of the power to make a 
husband happy, could I seek one out^ and tell 
him so? Then Mr. Delamere presented himself. 
Hq did not realise the dream of my youth ; but 
that youth was passing from me; I was seven« 
and- twenty, an age when we begin to feel that 
every year takes something from us ; I despaired 
of exciting, after that period, emotions which I 
had failed to kindle before; if I rejected this 
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opportunity of marrying, no other would probably 
be afforded. 

"Why not remain single? you will ask. But 
marriage to me was perhaps of more importance 
than to most women. Left an orphan, with no 
near relatives on either side, I was consigned to 
the care of a distant kinswoman, who of course 
felt no very warm affection for me. I had not 
a word of complaint to make against her; and 
could not contemplate without dread the com- 
plete isolation in which her decease would leave 
me. But the tepid kind of regard we enter- 
tained for each other, the attachment of habit 
and gratitude, was fur from satisfying my ardent 
nature. Precisely because the blessing was de* 
nied me, perhaps, I shared to the fullest extent 
Jane Eyre's intense longing for kindred; with 
the exception of my aged protectress, there was 
no human being on whom I possessed that claim. 
If I went into society, my solitary condition was 
still more marked. Miss Granville's age and 
health precluded her accompanying me ; so I had 
always to seek a chaperone, and experienced the 
uncomfortable feeling of belonging to nobody. 
You will understand, my dear Mary, that I had 
more than ordinary grounds for desiring a home, 
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a family circle, a position not granted on toler-* 
ance, but mine of right. 

" Mr. Delamere, though so greatly my senior, 
had none of the infirmities of age; his intellect 
and undiminished vivacity procured him a wel- 
come in all companies; his wealthy his connexions, 
his standing in Parliament, all rendered his pro- 
posals very flattering to me. Instead of the 
visions of love I had cherished, here were at least 
the means of gratifying ambition. I accepted 
them, and became his wife. The five years of 
my married life were happier than I hoped. The 
house of which I was appointed mistress was 
frequented by men distinguished in art, litera- 
ture, and politics : I enjoyed the high satisfaction 
of repaying civilities bestowed upon me in my ob- 
scurity : your good uncle treated me with truly 
paternal afiection, and provided most liberally 
for my future. To him, indeed, I owe the means 
of raising, in my turn, to affluence one whom I 
believe every way calculated to adorn it. 

^^ Tou think, I see, that success has made me 
venturesome; and that having so fortunately 
escaped the mischiefs that are said to accompany 
a great disparity of years, when the excess is on 
the husband's side, I am now running a still 
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greater risk in espousing one too much mj 
junior. I nourish no exaggerated expectations; 
I do not look for a perfect monster, or an eur 
amoured swain. If my young enslaver reward 
my more than maternal devotion with something 
of the affectionate confidence of a son — if he can 
enjoy the material well-being it will be my 
pride to secure to him, without repining at the 
tenure by which it is held, I shall be content." 

There was something almost pathetic in this 
fiimple history of womanly aspirations and their 
disappointment, which awoke an answering chord 
in Mary's breast- She, too, had her vague 
cravings for sympathy, her yet unrealised 
Utopia ; and though on different grounds from 
Mrs. Delamere, desired none the less earnestly a 
home of her own. A second Mrs. Wentworth 
had replaced the first at Barton Vicarage ; and 
if not amenable to all the charges brought 
against step* mothers, was sufficiently wrapped 
up in her own children, and sufficiently influen- 
tial over her husband, to make his eldest 
daughter often feel herself de trap under his 
roof. Thanks to Mrs. Delamere, who was very 
fond of her, to the Maynards, and other friends, 
she had hitherto enjoyed a pretty frequent ex- 
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emptioQ from domestic troubles: the marriage 
of the former, she could not but foresee, would 
make a great deal of difference to her in this 
respect, while her hopes from the latter quarter 
had not yet assumed a definite aspect. The 
girls, it is true, scarcely concealed their convic- 
tion of what was to be, but Arthur had not yet 
openly declared himself. 

It was, therefore, with regret for the loss of 
so pleasant a house, mingled with forebodings 
that would not be dispelled as to the lot of it^ 
amiable mistress, that Mary arrayed herself in 
bridal trappings to accompany Mrs. Delamere to 
the tiny church on her estate in Kent, where the 
nuptial rites were to be very privately performed. 
Beyond Lady Wilfred Grafton, Mrs. Leycester, 
and her two eldest girls, who (in white bonnets, 
trimmed with crocuses), assisted Mary as brides- 
maids, the only witnesses of the ceremony were 
Mr. Bathurst (who gave the bride away, Mr. 
Wentworth refusing to attend), Mr. Sinclair, 
Mr. Dacre, and Lord Etheredge. Mr. Aguilar 
was the officiating minister; his wife was not in 
a situation to travel so far. 

Anna showed to great advantage in a rich 
brocade of the palest saffron (Hymen's peculiar 
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tint) : Hyacinth was rather less pari than usaa), 
but looked fresh as a rose, and wore in his 
button-hole a sprig of gardenia, which enabled 
jou to track his movements by its fragrant 
scent. 

- The breakfast was a genuine mid-day meal, 
helping to promote sociability among the guests, 
not an affair of speech-making and parade. Mr^. 
I^eycester was charmed to make the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Sinclair, who bad lately come into 
a very fine property; Mary had a great deal to 
say to Mr. Bathurst, with whom she was to re- 
turn to town that afternoon; Eglantine set 
up a violent flirtation with young Etheredge; 
Mr. Daere occupied himself in drawing out 
Lady Wilfred, whose air of stateliness, tempered 
with affability, entertained him vastly. Mr. 
Aguilar^ who always declared that reading aloud 
iDRde him hungry, found ample amusement in 
the chickens and tongues; while Veronica sat 
silently watching her brother, who was, she felt, 
lost to his own family for ever. 

The sensations of Mr. and Mrs. Hyacinth 
Leycester it is not so easy to pourtray. No 
doubt all newly-married people feel more or less 
awkward and uncomfortable ; and the couple in 
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question Iiad more than common reasons for em- 
barrassment. Anna was to the full as much 
agitated as at her first approach to the altar. 
She knew now th<^ responsibility she was incur- 
ring ; and if there are some occasions when the 
apprehension of evil is more harassing than the 
calamity itself, there are others when we shrink 
with added horror from the repetition of pangs 
^.Iready endured. With all her confidence, more- 
over, in the policy of the measure she had 
adopted, the reiterated warnings addressed to 
her recurred with unpleasant distinctness to her 
memory. Should they unhappily be verified, she 
must look for no sympathy in lier self-imposed 
trials; ridicule was the only balm society would 
apply to the griefs of a woman who had made a 
handsome boy her master. 

^^ Am I indeed drifting out upon the wide 
ocean of life in a vessel fit only for pleasure ?" she 
asked herself, and sighed. 

Her husband turned at the sound; and meet- 
ting her eye, drew from his waistcoat pocket the 
watch now attached to his once useless guard 
chain, and presented its face to her with a smile. 
The omen was good ; his ear had caught her first 
sigh, it was hushed by his smile. Gazing with 
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ineffable fondness into those deep blue orbs, 
whence all her earthlj light henceforth must 
shine, she rose obedient to his hint, beckoned 
Mary to attend her, and quitted the room. 
Hyacinth himself, w ith all his assurance, was 
, sorely at a loss how to conduct himself under 
these novel and very trying circumstances. He 
had to steer clear on one hand of a hilarity which 
would have sinned against good taste ; on the other, 
of thoughtfulness which, being unusual with him, 
might be deemed uncomplimentary to his bride. 
He could not " play the pretty," with Dacre's sar- 
castic glance upon him, his better nature forbad 
the tone of careless levity in which he had been 
wont to treat the affair; he winced already at 
the prospect of the raillery he knew hhnself 
doomed to undergo. It is but fair to him io 
state, that his courtship had not been throughout 
a piece of pure hypocrisy. He had begun it, as we 
have previously intimated, with no more serious 
intention than to exercise that power of general 
fascination, which he possessed in so remarkable 
a degree. His unmistakeable success in the pre- 
liminary stage, first inspired him with the idea 
of carrying matters further. Having once de- 
cided upon taking the field, he had certainly 
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allowed himself to use every art by which vic- 
tory was to be obtained ; and this less from cool 
calculation, than from an instinct similar to that 
of the chase. He flung himself heart and soul 
into the pursuit, with nearly as much ardour as 
if love had urged him on ; and hailed with a 
sportsman's exultation the triumphant issue of 
his toils. Whether the prize be worth the 
trouble taken to secure it is a question too often 
put aside for after consideration by hunters and 
huntresses, besides those who risk their necks in 
running down hares and foxes. 

The banquet, by which all great deeds are 
celebrated, is, however, a peculiarly unfavour- 
able place for scrutinizing their claims to ap- 
plause. The part our bridegroom had under- 
taken to perform must be carried on at least to 
the end of that act, till the curtain should fall 
between him and a critical audience. He re- 
ceived the congratulations, sincere or ironic, of 
the company, his mother's farewell, his sisters' 
caresses, Mr. Bathurst's solemn bow, Etheredge's 
hearty slap on the shoulder, the maid-servants' 
curtsies, the house-dog's rough salute, with his 
characteristic grace and self-possession ; enjoined 
Veronica to carry home plenty of cake to the 
children ; reminded Dacre, with an arch look, to 
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give him the refusal of Roderick*; cast an ap- 
proving glance at his wife's rich, but peu voyant 
travelling costumei and stepped lightly into the 
handsome chariot at the door. 

^' All right !" cried the valet, as he scrambled 
to his seat behind. ^^ All right!'' shouted the 
motley group of lookers-on. Hats were taken 
off, handkerchiefs waved, hands kissed. 

"Is all right?' asked Mary Wentworth's 
boding heart, as the vehicle swept round a curve 
and disappeared. 

" What induced Mrs Hyacinth, I wonder, to 
adopt such a colour for her bridal raiment/' said 
Lord Etheredge, as Dacre, Sinclair, and he, were 
on their way back to the not very distant me-* 
tropolis. " I thought yellow was the emblem of 
jealousy. Surely she can't be already a prey to 
that disease.' ' 

" Authorities differ as to its interpretion," 
said Sinclair, ^^ some call it la eouleur des infi" 
ddlesj a sense in which she was not likely to 
sport it. According to others it denotes libe- 
rality and enjoyment, which would be appro- 
priate enough." 

*' Call it gold colour, and the mystery is ex- 
plained/' observ^ed Diaore, with his habitual sneer. 
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CHAPTER X. 



*' Un homme d'^e, c[ui as Vsar si respectable que tu par^- 
trais bSte comme tine oie, si on ne connaissait pas tes yertus." 

EuGBNE Sub. 



" Now, do tell me about this Mr. Hyacinth Lej • 
cester/' said Mrs. Bathurst, when she and Mary 
were left alone together after breakfast. ** I am 
quite curious to hear your account of him, for I 
can get nothing out of Mr. Bathurst, except 
that he is a frivolous coxcomb. Is he so very 
handsome ?" 

_** I am no enthusiastic admirer of his," an- 
swered Mary ; " he is not manly enough for my 
taste. The elaborately curled locks, parted in 
the centre of the forehead, the pencilled eye- 
brows, the uncommon vivacity of the eyes, the 
brilliant complexion, the rosy-tipped fingers, nay, 
the very accomplishments he displays, have so 
purely feminine a cast, that but for a score or so 
of hairs fringing his velvet cheek, I should be 
tempted to believe that his mother, dissatisfied 
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with such a tribe of girls, had trained ap one of 
them to pass as a boy." 

'^ Then I am sure I shall not like him/' cried 
Laura. ^^ I detest an effeminate man even more 
than a masculine woman. The latter errs, by 
striving to rise beyond her sphere ; the former, 
by sinking himself below his proper level. How 
came Mrs. Delamere, who you say is a person of 
superior understanding, to attach herself to such 
a mere wax doll as you describe?" 

'^ It would be unjust to Mr. Leycester to leave 
you under that impression," replied Mary. "Were 
he the shallow-brained fop you suppose, there 
would have been far less danger in his society. 
The fact is, however, that if he plays the fool 
he does it from choice, not from sheer necessity. 
Nature, indeed, seems to have intended him for 
a higher career. Had he not been born a beauty, 
he might have died a distinguished character ; 
and he has a certain charm of manner which 
disposes the most hostile critic, while under its 
influence, to judge leniently of his follies. The 
question is, how long will that spell withstand 
the wear and tear of daily intercourse? I am 
not at all afraid of my aunt's being bored in his 
company ; what I do fear is, her waking from 
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her dream of reciprocal affection, to find herself 
slighted and forsaken by an intriguer, who saw 
in her no allurement but her gold." 

" A sad prospect truly !" sighed Laura. "What 
Mamma always instilled into me was, that pro- 
vided a man's principles were sound, it did not 
signify a pin about his looks and ways, for you 
would soon get accustomed to them. ^ Mutual 
attachment is a yery rare thing,' she used to say ; 
' better be loved than love.' / would not have 
married one of those professed lady-killers for 
the world; for instead of making much of their 
wives, they expect all the admiration themselves* 
What is Mrs. Leycester like?" 

" My aunt?" returned Mary. " Oh, she is a 
charming person ; something less than beautiful, 
but more than pretty." 

" I shall be introduced, I suppose, when they 
come to town," said Mrs. Bathurst; "and must 
write you a full account of the interview ; though 
indeed I reckon upon talking them well over, 
when you pay me your next visit I am in 
great hopes that Mamma and the girls will come 
up for a month or two this season. Arthur will 
wish to be in town, and they will not like part- 
ing with him during his short leave, so Papa is 
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to be coaxed into a general move. If thej sac- 
ceed, you must come to me at the same time, and 
we shall be very jolly together, as Arthur would 
say." 

"My dear Laura, how kind!" exclaimed 
Mary ; and, the young matron being just then 
summoned away upon some household business, 
Miss Wentworth, in high spirits, retired to her 
toom to finish the copy she was surreptitiously 
making of a certain daguerreotype portrait be- 
longing to her hostess. 

" Is mutual attachment really so very rare?'* 
thought she, as she pursued her secret labours. 
The eye that she touched into life, the lip to 
which she lent expression, seemed to give a 
silent, but consolatory reply. 

Very loath would Mary have bpen to subscribe 
to Mrs. Maynard's dictum; very reluctant to 
believe that married life always wore the tame 
and spiritless aspect under which it was now 
presented to her. Mr. Bathurst was regular 
and methodical in his habits, as might be ex- 
pected from an old bachelor ; precise and formal 
in his language, as was natural to a lawyer; 
strict in his ideas of female propriety ; less harsh 
in temper, than austere from temperament ; not 
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insensible, but undemonstrative; and rather 
proud of his pretty wife, than fond of her. 
Familiarity with so grave and imposing a per- 
sonage seemed so much out of place, that Mary 
was quite startled once at hearing Laura call 
her husband " William !'* 

Nor was this the onlv circumstance connected 
with that young lady which excited her surprise. 
On quitting the maiden state, Laura had laid 
aside also a great deal of that virgin bashful- 
ness on which she had formerly piqued herself, 
and, as if to exhibit her initiation into mys- 
teries beyond the ken of spinsterhood^ discussed 
her conjugal privileges and maternal hopes with 
as little reserve as the petty details of her 
manage. She, who had never been to a theatre 
before her marriage, was now crazy to go behind 
the scenes; and cherished some wild projects of 
visiting Cremorne. 

In spite, however, of this verbal effervescence, 
she performed her new duties with exemplary 
expertness and zeal. Though Mr. Bathurst's 
income placed her beyond the necessity of prac- 
tising strict economy, yet her excellent manage- 
ment made it go farther than one of larger 
amount in less skilful bands. She had, unti 
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her promotion, borne the character of " a girl 
of spirit," by which it was to be understood that 
she had a will of her own, and knew how to 
assert it; indeed, a certain tartness of speech 
had occasionally marked her share in those 
domestic dialogues which will occur in the best 
regulated families. But now no unweaned lamb 
was milder ! She said " yes, dear," and " no, 
dear," to her sombre spouse, with an air of re- 
spectful deference, a kind of mental curtsey, at 
the end of each phrase ; apologised for differing 
from him, consulted his pleasure in the most 
trifling matters, and was, in short, in all points 
a model wife. 

What magic had effected this striking altera- 
tion, Mary could not conceive. It was certainly 
not love, according to her sense of the word; it 
could hardly be fear, for Mr. Bathurst, though 
frigid, was not an ill-tempered man, and did not 
seem inclined to domineer. Was it a stratagem, 
to establish, by an appearance of submission at 
first, a more absolute empire hereafter? Was it 
due to that singularly regenerating power of 
matrimony, by virtue whereof many a flighty 
girl settles down into the steadiest of wives, 
many an insipid one ripens into the most judi- 
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cious of mothers? Or, finally, did the change 
spring from a solemn resolution, taken on open- ' 
ing a new page of life, to fulfil conscientiously 
the fresh obligations imposed on her? 

Laura professed, indeed, a code which Mary 
thought slavish. She did not dispute the truth 
of the old maxim, 

" One of twa muAt sure obey; 
Is it man or woman, say I " 

nor hold any outrageous doctrines touching the 
rights of women, being well aware that their 
strength is made perfect in weakness (if the 
quotation may be so applied without irreverence). 
She admitted the policy of accommodating one- 
self to the humours and views of an inevitable 
companion ; she could even understand the plea- 
sure felt by some passionate characters in sacri- 
ficing every personal wish or whim to the desires 
or caprices of the beloved object, s'effagant^ as 
the French express it, to set up another idol on 
the throne commonly occupied by self. But it 
had never been her lot (she was no doubt un- ^ 
lucky in her male acquaintance!) to meet with 
a man of that immeasurable superiority of mind, 
which should alone claim, and does universally 
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enjoy, almost despotic sway ; a man to whom she 
bould be contented to yield implicit obedience, 
because she repose! in him unhesitating faith. 

^' Give me a demigod as a husband,'^ she 
would exclaim, " and I will bfe the first to wor- 
ship him." But when she heard Laura advocate 
doctrines of passive subjection, which would 
have done honour to a disciple of Loyola, and 
talk of surrendering not only her liberty of 
action, but free'Som of opinion, to a self-im- 
posed master, Mary could only smile and say : 
" II faut un pen d' exaggeration dans lea com-^ 
mencemenSj and the excess here is certainly on 

the right side." 

Nevertheless, the impression this visit left on 
her mind was not altogether a comfortable one. 
The life Laura led appeared monotonous in the 
extreme. Her husband's avocations kept him 
from home the greater part of every day; Bcf 
that from an early breakfast to a late dinner, she 
bad usually to depend upon her own resources . 
far amusement. Montagu Square was not a 
lively situation, in winter especially, and she bad 
ik)t yet formed many visiting acquaintanees t^ 
beguile her lei^re. To one accustomed to the 
freedom of the country, to the bustle of a krgie 
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family, and the sociability of a small watering- 
place, such a change might be supposed rather 
irksome. Laura, however, did not complain. 
She was an indefatigable workwoman, had a 
pretty talent for painting, read a good deal, 
and nourished a brood of young canaries, while 
awaiting, as she said, other cares. 

Still Miss Went worth doubted if so unexcit- 
ing a routine would long suffice the vivacious 
Laura, and dreaded to think what the conse- 
quences would be, if Mrs. Bathurst ever found 
out that she had a heart. " Most people, would 
consider mine a less susceptible organisation 
than hers," niused Mary, as the engine whirled 
her rapidly away from the metropolis ; " yet I 
could not contentedly resign myself to that dull 
round of petty duties and employments, un- 
cheered by a word, a look of love. It is the 
sort of lot one accepts with pious resignation 
when Provideuce so ordains; not that one 
chooses when the power of selection is granted ; 
an asylum to which the destitute resort, not 
the castle built by those rich in youth and 
hope." 

On the same line, a few weeks after, journeyed 
a couple whose air-drawn designs had already 
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taken a material shape. The honeymoon had 
waned, Easter was past, and the newly-married 
pair were on their way to town, where a spacious 
house in Park Lane awaited them. Wealth and 
taste were equally conspicuous in all the arrange- 
ments ; a competent number of active servants 
were in attendance to supply the travellers' 
wants ; a recherchS dinner provoked the appetite 
it was intended to satisfy. The bride, in a pink 
watered silk waistcoat (hear it not, shade of the 
Spectator!) and a black velvet jacket with 
hanging sleeves, which displayed to advantage 
her fair round arms, did the honours of the es- 
tablishment to a bridegroom, ^^frais comme une 
rose, blond comme PhSbus^ et bdH comme si 
Phidias s^en itait tnSle^^^ whose lightest caprice 
seemed to have been studied in the disposition of 
the apartments dedicated to his special use. 

Anything more coquet than his dressing-room 
it was impossible to imagine; the care^ indeed^ 
lavished upon the appurtenances of his toilet 
might almost be taken as a sly satire upon the 
time he was supposed to bestow upon it. He 
glanced round upon the rich hangings, the luxu- 
rious couches and chairs, the table glittering 
with the duly-ranged contents of his costly 
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dressing-case, the choice Landseers on the walls^ 
the rare flowers that bloomed in vases of Bohe- 
mian glass; he glanced round, we say, upon 
these appliances of modern refinement, first with 
the satisfaction of ownership, then with an un- 
easy remembrance of the price paid for them. 
As he stood surrounded by these proofs of the 
opulence he had coveted, the mirror, which re- 
flected at full length his comely person flashed 
back on him the reproach, '* Slave to the senses ! 
for these gilded toys you have sold yourself." 

" It is true," murmured a conscience not wholly 
seared by vanity and worldliness. " The affection 
manifested in this attention to all my known or 
imagined wishes, is not what I sought, is not 
what I prize, except as adding a keener zest to 
the substantial advantages of the connexion. I 
have accepted all that a fond woman can bestow, 
and have not given so much as an honest heart 
in exchange. If I have deceived her as to the 
worth of the consideration offered, I stand con- 
victed of moral fraud ; or have I been taken at 
my own valuation, and purchased like any other 
saleable commodity ? Either way, a taste of the 
metal already mingles with my draught from 
this golden cup. I begin to weary of the servi- 

VOL. I. K 
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tude to which I have bound myself, of the part 
I am hired to play.* Yet the bargain is of my 
own making," he added, with less bitterness. 
^^ It is not for me to quarrel with the terms. My 
salary has been told down in advance ; I cannot 
now cancel the engagement." 

Then rising, with a heavy sigh, from the sofa 
on which he had thrown himself, he smoothed 
his brow, and passed out through the door lead- 
ing to his wife's apartments. 

Merciful, indeed, is the veil which hides from 
us the workings even of the heart nearest our 
own. For — 



"What if HeaTen for once its searching light 
Lent to some partial eye, disclosiug all 

The mde had thoughts, that in our hoeom's night 
Wander at large, nor heed Love's gentle thrall ? 

Who wonld not shnn the dreary, nnconth place ? 
As if, fond leaning, where her infimt slept, 

A mother's arm a serpent should embrace.** 
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CHAPTER XL 



" Une femme insensible est celle qui n'a pas encore vu celui 
qu*elle doit aimer." 

La Brutbbe. 



Mart Wentworth looked eagerly for Mrs. 
Bathurst's promised report of the Leycester 
manage. Her aunt's letters from Paris had 
been evidently written in good spirits, though 
Anna did not tantalise her spinster correspon* 
dent, as younger brides are often inconsiderate 
enough to do, by declaring that she never knew 
what happiness meant before : but being chiefly 
filled with the droll remarks ^^ Cinthy" had made, 
and the complimentary speeches others had made 
about him, her epistles did not satisfy her niece's 
natural anxiety as to the way in which he be- 
haved to her, and the prospect of felicity their 
domestic intercourse held out. This, in fact, 
could only be learnt from a third party, having 
no inducement to disguise the truth. 

Nor was Laura, on her side, less eager to give 

K 2 
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the desired information. Her curiosity had been 
excited to the highest pitch by the different ac- 
counts she had heard of this Prince of Exquisites, 
and she waited impatiently for an opportunity 
of gratifying it. Hyacinth the Irresistible 
(another of the thousand-and-one sobriquets in 
which he rejoiced) proved^ however, for some 
time, Hyacinth the Invisible to her. She was 
introduced to Mrs. Leycester, and exchanged 
visits with her, but not a glimpse could she 
obtain of the gentleman. Then she was affronted 
because he did not call on her, instead of send- 
ing his card by his wife. ^^ She had no idea of 
young men giving themselves such airs," she said. 
^^ If ever she had a chance, she should take him 
down a peg, as she had done others." 

At last came an invitation to dinner; and 
though still firmly bent on administering a lesson 
to her entertainer (or perhaps in furtherance of 
her project), she paid on that day more than 
usual attention to her toilet. The party was 
to be a friendly one, not demanding much 
parade ; but the simple maize silk was set off* by 
some rich Honiton point, and the handsomest 
ornaments her trousseau afforded were displayed 
in honour of the occasion. 



I 
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Most of the company had assembled whea 
Mr. and Mrs. Bathurst reached Park Lane. 
The latter glanced round her without being able 
to fix upon any one as the master of the house. 
While she was pondering, the door opened, and 
in walked, unannounced, a gelitleman whom she 
thereby concluded to be Mr. Leycester, though 
his first words savoured as little of the host as 
his tardy appearance on the scene : 

" I trust I have not kept your guests waiting, 
Mrs. Leycester,", he said, with grave courtesy. 
*' The fact is, I had set my heart upon some 
lilies of the valley, and have ridden all over 
London without being able to obtain any." 

Anna smiled, and taking from her bosom a 
sprig or two of the flower in question, pointed 
to a few more on the table, as she replied : 

" My gardener sent up these this afternoon." 

^^ Enchantress !" exclaimed the young man, 
as he placed the little bouquet in his button- 
hole; " how did you contrive to make my longing 
known in Kent since breakfast?" 

^' I knew your fondness for these lilies, and 
had ordered an early supply." 

Hyacinth looked highly pleased; childishly 
so, Laura thought; for he was so much taken 
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up with his fragrant acquisition, that he had no 
eyes for her. A stiff bow to Mr. Bathurst at 
his entrance, a rather more cordial one to her- 
self on introduction, was all the notice he had 

• 

leisure to bestow on either, before dinner was 
announced. His arm belonged to some other 
matron, and Laura was placed at table too far 
from him to have a special claim upon his con- 
Tersational exertions, though not at such a 
distance as to prevent his addressing a remark 
to her now and then, if so inclined. 

Cinthy, however, was the worst hand in the 
world at social formalities; he never troubled 
himself to go through the string of platitudes 
about the weather, the opera, and the Great Exhi- 
bition, which then made up the staple of drawing- 
room chit-chat; and was only civil, as it were by 
stealth. Long accustomed to do the honours of 
his mother*s house, he would have perceived at a 
glance, and rectified by a word, anything want- 
ing to his visitors' comfort or enjoyment; but to 
talk to them, help them, take wine with them, 
&c., was quite out of his line. The little he did 
say was so piquant^ that Laura would have been 
glad to hear more; and in the hope of arousing 
him from his indifference, she assumed her 
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sprightliest manner, in discoursing with her 
immediate neighbour, scattered her most daz-* 
zling glances, made abundant use of a small 
hand, and, in short, put forth an amount of 
female agafenes highly flattering to their object, 
if his penetration or his conceit — and he pos- 
sessed an ample share of both— enabled him to 
divine the motive for this display of strength. 

For once in her life, our rural coquette had 
miscalculated her aim. Cinthy Leycester was 
an antagonist of a different stamp from any she 
had yet encountered, and not to be vanquished 
by the traditional tactics now, for the hundredth 
time, employed against him by a novice in the 
art of which he was master. A thorough-bred 
exquisite, such as the great metropolitan train-* 
ing-school itself only turns out at rare intervals, 
was a variety of the species quite new to her, 
Even in externals, he did not correspond with 
her previously-conceived idea. His countenance 
betrayed the effeminacy described by Mary, 
without the vacant expression Laura had been 
wont to associate with a fop. So likewise his 
dress, though 8oigni in the extreme, exhibited 
none of the redundancies she expected to see. 
The plainest of white waistcoats relieved the 
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monotony of a gentleman's evening costome ; bis 
snowy shirt front displayed no embroidery ; bis 
narrow white cravat was tied in the least 
ambitions of bows ; and except some pearl stnds 
of great value, be bad not an ornament about 
bim. True, one comer of bis perfumed band- 
kerchief bore bis crest and initials, beautifully 
worked ; but Mrs. Leycester was responsible for 
that piece of puppyism. 

The ladies retired from the dining-room before 
Laura had discovered where be was assailable ; 
her object in attempting the conquest being, it 
will be remembered, not the triumph therefrom 
resulting to herself — of what avail was that to 
a married woman? — but the infliction of a hu- 
miliation upon him. As soon, however, as the 
laws of hospitality would permit, be joined the 
circle upstairs; and now the enemy who bad 
hitherto done nothing but reconnoitre at a dis^ 
tauce, advanced of his own accord, and offered 
her battle. 

So little empressement^ however, was apparent 
in his manner of addressing her, that she felt 
small gratitude for an attention dictated solely 
by conventional politeness. After some prefatory 
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remarks of a totally insignificant character, he 
proceeded : 

*' I was telling your father, Miss Bathurst — " 

" Mr. Bathurst, sir, is my husband," inter- 
rapted the young matron with great dignity. 

" You astonish me," drawled Leycester, turn- 
ing with the utmost unconcern to the glass to 
arrange his collar; ^'I really thought it was 
your respected parent who came with you. The 
mistake was natural, you will allow." 

" I don't see why," returned Laura tartly ; 
^^ I did not mistake Mrs. Leycester for your 
mother." 

The retort told: Hyacinth bit his lip, and 
moved abruptly away. Checking himself in- 
stantly, however, he sauntered at his usual pace 
towards the piano, where his wife, who was look- 
ing her very best, had just taken her seat. 

^^ What shall I sing, dear ?" she asked, as he 
approached. 

" ' Time has not thinned my flowing hair,' " 
he answered, as, with a gracious smile at her, 
and a furtive glance at Mrs. Bathurst, he re- 
stored a stray lock to its place on Anna's well- 
shaped head. 

K 5 
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Mr. Bathurst was getting bald. 

^^ Oh, not that stupid old thing !" cried Eglan- 
tine Leycester, who was one of the party. " Let 
us have ^ Trab, trab/ or ^ Will you lore me then 
as now?'** 

Anna laaghed at the amendment ; and meet- 
ing her husband's gaze, as he composed himself 
in an arm-chair to listen, she sang the following 
lines : 

*^WIio shall nay that the eye 

Soon grows nailed with the sight 
Of a form oft beheld — 
Were*t an angel of light ? 

" Do we tire of the sun, 

Thoufi;h he shine every day? 
Are we blind to the stars ? 
Yet how changeless their raj ! 

" So the light of some ejes 
Is as precious to me. 
As if each beaming glance 
Were the last I should see. 

^ On the fair face I love* 
I for ever would gaze ; 
No fresh charm could it gain 
E'en from memory's haze.*' 

'^ I did nQt know you were a poetess, Anna,'' 
whispered Cinthy, when she rose from the in- 
strument. 

" Are the verses so bad that you attribute 
them to me?" replied she in the same tone, as, 
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ayoiding his scrutiny, she passed on to entertain 
Mrs. Bathurst, who sat behind him, trying, per* 
haps, to recollect if William had ever expressed 
his regard for her in verse. 

Eglantine began proposing riddles. 

*' What two animals do we all take to bed 
with us?' asked the volatile young lady, with 
her habitual titter 

^' Two does (to doze), perhaps?' hazarded 
one of the company. 

^^I should hope one was a bird of prey 
(pray)," suggested Anna. 

^^ If birds are reckoned animals, what do you 
think of the eider duck?" said Lord Etheredge: 

^^ Too obvious by half,'' observed Mr. Bath- 
urst. ^^ I should guess one to be a puppy, but 
that the answer would, fortunately, admit only 
of a partial application." 

Mrs. Hyacinth coloured; Mr. Hyacinth 
calmly bided his time. 

^^ Do yott all give it up ? Well, then, a pair 
of calves," said Eglantine, in high glee. 

^^ That solution, I am sure, does not always 
hold good," remarked Leycester, raising his 
mischievous eyes from the floor, and dropping 
them full upon the lawyer's lower limbs. 
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Mr. Bathnnt was rash to provoke compari- 
sons ; bis spare, angular figure showed in disad- 
yantageous contrast with the supple, rounded 
limbs which his rival, stretched out nearly at 
length upon a sofa, seemed almost ostentatiously 
to display. Two minds, at least, followed in the 
direction of Hyacinth's shaft; Laura with a twinge 
of dissatisfaction, Anna with a flush of pride. 
Cinthy read the last in his wife's face, and re- 
paid it with a glance, that thrilled right through 
one woman's soul, and caused a vague unknown 
sensation in the other's* 

** If you like, Anna, we will sing * Tomami a 
dir,' " said Hyacinth the Irresistible; and with- 
out quitting his seat, he bore his part in that 
tender strain with a voice admirably calculated 
to give it due effect. 

That evening was a blissful one to Anna Ley- 
cester ; never had her young husband appeared 
so affectionate. What if she had known that 
the impassioned gaze, on which she lived for 
months, was prompted partly by gratified vanity^ 
partly by a wanton desire to disturb another 
woman's peace? 

Poor Laura, thoroughly uncomfortable without 
understanding why, wrote off an account of the 
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party next day to Mary, pronouncing Mr. Ley- 
cester the most insufferable of men, and express- 
ing her surprise how any woman of sense or 
taste could tolerate his affectation and imperii* 
nence. It was some consolation to reflect that 
she had checked him rather sharply when he 
tried to play off his vagaries upon her. 

Hyacinth's opinion of Mrs. Bathurst was thus 
expressed : '' She is not so pretty as she thinks 
herself, nor so apiriiuelle as she wishes to be 
thought. Her nose got red after dinner, her 
fingers are stumpy, she opens her eyes too wide, 
and is often pert when she means to be witty." 

" How could you possibly note all these parti- 
culars?" exclaimed the wondering Anna. ^' You 
scarcely seemed to bestow common attention upon 
her." 

'' One can see without looking sometimes," 
answered Leycester. 

And, indeed, this species of second sight, pos- 
sessed by him to a remarkable extent, was one of 
the secrets of his great success in the world. He 
had found no trouble in taking Mrs. Bathurst's 
measure, and promised himself some amusement 
in subduing ^^ that little scorpion," as he termed 
her ; to which end he set aside his dislike to her 
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husband, and tacitly encouraged Anna to culti- 
yate their acquaintance. 

No bitterness mingled with his recollection of 
Laura's remark ; it was not in his nature to bear 
malice, and he admitted having thrown the first 
stone; yet, in twitting him with the manifest 
seniority of his wife, she had touched upon a 
very tender point. He, so careless in general of 
ihe public voice, was nervously susceptible in 
this one particular. It required all his self* 
command not to betray the vulnerable part, at 
which a thousand archers, he knew, were ready 
to let fly ; but he often winced in secret under 
attacks he affected to laugh off, or to disdain. 
Hyacinth, in fact, was a little too good for a 
professed man of the world, though not quite 
good enough for anything better. Benouncing 
the higher aspirations, the more generous emo- 
tions of youth, he had coolly traded upon his 
personal gifts, and ignobly consented to owe 
everything to a wealthy partner ; but he had the 
grace to feel somewhat ashamed of his position. 
Yet it was this redeeming feature in his case 
which he was most anxious to conceal ; his pre* 
cocious experience having taught him that Wrong, 
to be successful, must wear the bold front of con* 
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scious Eight. An audacious sinner is too often 
popularly preferred before a half-hearted saint; 
but to sin, and to doubt about it too, is a state 
of things meeting small sympathy or toleration 
from either side. Once enlisted, therefore, in 
the service of Mammon, Leyoester could not 
afford to keep, or at least to exhibit, a conscience, 
and braved, with an unclouded brow, the raillery 
he encountered, while he inwardly suffered the 
torments of all those who ^^halt between two 
opinions." 

From this conflict of ideas proceeded the in- 
consistencies observable in his conduct towards 
the lady he had invested with his name. The 
fear of ridicule rendered him loath to be much 
seen with her in public, and the necessity of as- 
serting his independence of conjugal control, for- 
bade his relinquishing, all at once his bachelor 
habits and companions ; yet he would not allow 
contemptuous pity to take the plaee of that 
curiosity, with which society at first watched the 
fortunes of his wife. All persiflage derogatory 
to her, he checked at the outset with a determi- 
nation which showed him in earnest; while no- 
thing drove him to her side more surely than 
any imputation of neglect or unkindness. The 
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wits of the Coventry were early silenced by the 
remark : — ^^ Let me remind you that the lady in 
question is my wife/' made to the first offender 
in Hyacinth's quietest tone, but accompanied by 
a glance, the meaning of which was not to be 
mistaken. So again when in his stall at the 
opera, he overheard some criticism upon the 
lonely condition of Mrs. Leycester in her box, he 
made his way up there between the acts, and 
showed himself an assiduous cavalier for the rest 
of the evening. 

It was of a piece, perhaps, with eccentricity like 
his to be thus piqued into good behaviour ; but 
little dependence could be placed on such a mo- 
tive, and there was too much reason to fear that 
he might hereafter wreak upon her in private 
the annoyance he endured on her account abroad. 
With an ilUtempered man this would have been 
the inevitable result of his false position, and 
hence, no doubt, proceeded an occasional irrita- 
bility which had not been previously reckoned 
among Cinthy Leycester's faults. 

Yet there was no one easier to live with than 
his unappreciated consort. Amiable both by 
nature and on principle, and devotedly attached 
to him, she was neither indifferent to such at- 
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tentions as he paid her, nor exacting of them 
when withheld. Without surrendering entirely 
the disposal of her ample fortune — a concession 
indeed, which he had had too much delicacy 
to require — she had settled on him a most liberal 
portion, and asked nothing better than to employ 
the remainder for his gratification. A suite of 
rooms on the ground floor were appropriated to 
his sole use, so that he could go in and out at all 
hours of the day and night, and receive what- 
ever visitors he pleased, without question or com- 
ment. Never was a handsome husband less 
teased by petty jealousy; never did a rich wife 
exert so inoffensively the power of the purse. 

If there were moments when all Anna's blan- 
dishments could not soothe the waywardness of 
her spouse, all her sagacity could not antici- 
pate his caprices, at least he never mortified her 
by an open slight, nor sinned against that good 
taste which was, alas ! his only standard of pro- 
priety. Those who had expected him to plunge 
into a career of reckless extravagance, were as- 
tonished at his moderation. He neither emptied 
all the tailors' andjewellers' shops in London, nor 
lighted his cigar with bank notes. His first care 
on coming into the possession of ready money, 
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was to discbarge with religious fidelity every 
oatstanding claim against him ; hb next, to set 
aboul the formation of a stud. Mrs. Leycester's 
equipage was soon quoted as perfection, while 
Hyacinth's steeds, no longer borrowed, were the 
wonder of the Sow. This was the only sudden 
change he allowed to appear in his expenditurei 
for the elegancies in which he delighted were 
rather felt than seen. 

He played and betted more freely than of yore, 
and made parties of his own to Epsom and Ascot, 
instead of joining other people's; but he was not 
to be '^ done" into lending money to any spend- 
thrift that asked him, or supporting with hard 
cash every sharper who credited him with soft 
brains. The other less ostensible methods in 
which young men are wont to squander money, 
were not in his line : courted in ihe boudoir, he 
kept rather aloof .from the coulisses; and if he 
could not (like a certain danseuse-loving noble* 
man) take '' Virtute" as his motto, so neither 
did he Uazon ^^Oper^'' upon or within his 
panels. 

It was fortunate for Mrs. Leycester that his 
tastes were, on the whole, so reasonable, and so 
easily satisfied; for had he been ever so waste* 
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fally inclined, she would not have had courage 
to check the propensity* She could not have 
refused his most exorbitant request, while an 
angry word or look from him would have 
haunted her memory for life. Far from 
thinking that a man accustomed to support 
an appearance upon a hundred pounds a 
year, might very well confine his desires to a 
thousand, she was always afraid his private in- 
come was insufficient, and whenever he was cap- 
tious or fretful, she imagined it to arise from a 
want of money. Numerous were then the arti- 
ficies she employed to ascertain the fact without 
forcing him to confess it. Sooner than he should 
have to drop a hint so revolting to a man of any 
spirit, she would feign to discover a large 
balance at her banker's, and entreat his assist- 
ance in getting rid of the surplus. 

^' Young men could always find a use for spare 
cash. Were there no unparalleled cigars to 
be secured? no faultless hunters waiting a pur- 
chaser ?** 

Hyacinth was truly grateful for such instances 
of consideration, and shewed it in many little 
ways which none knew better than himself how 
to employ. Anna was tempted to believe she^ 
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" Indeed !" cried Mrs. Leycester. 

** That need not alarm you on Miss Went- 
worth's hehalf," continned Hyacinth. *' Of all 
the flowers of the family, our Wild Rose bears tha 
closest resemblance to her mother, who accord- 
ingly imagines that no man can look at the 
young lady without falling instantaneously and 
irretrievably in love. Whether it be a withered 
veteran, or a beardless youngster, a knowing old 
stager, like Dacre, or a raw novice, like this Mr. 
Maynard, a hard-headed capitalist, like Sinclair, 
or a rackety Guardsman, like Lawrance, a gay 
lordling, like Etheredge, or a grave clergyman, 
like Aguilar, all are supposed to be equally 
victims of my fair sister's charms ; yet she has 
never had a hon&fide proposal." 

** At nineteen she has still time before her," 
said Mrs. Leycester. "But dpropos of Mr. 
Aguilar, did you not receive a letter from him 
this morning? I hope his wife is going on 
favourably." 

" She is ' as well as can be expected,' " replied 
Cinthy, ** and the * angelic stranger* is of course 
the finest baby ever born. There's his epistle, 
which in fact concerns you more than me, for he 
asks me to stand godfather to the infant, which 
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is equiyalent, I suppose, to asking you to stand 
something handsome in the shape of a present to 
it. / have no money to throw away upon 
miniature cutlery." 

" The child will he christened Hyacinth, of 
course ?" 

*' Not a hit of it. My name is not saintly 
enough for my reverend hrother-in-law, though 
it may he found in the calendar. The hoy is to 
be Ambrose, on whose day he was bom, or 
to whom his father's church is dedicated, or 
some such cogent reason, as you will find set 
down in his rescript. And better so; there 
could not be two Hyacinths in bloom at once 
And that reminds me ■ Will you have the 
goodness to ring the bell ? Tell my man," he 
continued, to the servant who answered the sum^ 
mons, ^^ to give you the small morocco-case he 
will find in the pocket of one of the coat.s I wore 
yesterday." 

The case was brought, and proved to contain 
a handsome bracelet, shaped like a wreath of 
hyacinth blossoms, formed of flame'-coloured 
stones, with leaves and stems of gold* 

" When I was at Turner's the other day," he 
went on, ^^ he showed me some of these hyacinths 
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unset. Thej are of no great value, but I had 
this made to show you that I am a gem as well 
as a flower." 

" My dear Cinthy ! how beautiful ! I recognize 
your taste in the device." 

** I don't think I ever made you a present 
before," remarked Leycester. " It would have 
been absurd to be giving you of your own ; but 
this trinket was bought out of my own private 
earnings." 

Mrs. Leycester looked surprised, as well she 
might. 

" Yes," he asseverated; "I won the money of 
Dacre in a wager." 

" I am not sure whether that explanation en- 
hances the worth of the gift," said Anna, hardly 
repressing a smile at her husband's notion of 
honest gains. " Have you no scruples about 
depriving Mr. Dacre of a sum which perhaps he 
can ill afford to lose?" 

" Au contraire, my beloved, 1 experience in- 
tense enjoyment in extracting cash from that 
careful gentleman's pocket. Sbylock had not 
more affection for his ducats than Dacre for his 
shillings." 

" He does not bear the character of a miser." 
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*' Nor is he one, in the common acceptation of 
the term. He denies himself none of the good 
things of life, lives in sumptuous apartments, 
belongs to the most expensive clubs, and indulges 
freely in every fashionable extravagance; it is 
not the fear of diminishing his income that pos- 
sesses him, but a dislike to part with the actual 
coin. I have known him in one day agree to 
give a hundred pounds for a horse he could not 
mount, and cut short his ride sooner than pay 
threepence to go through a turnpike. That is 
why it amuses me to lighten his purse, especially 
as he does not scruple to replenish it by ensnar- 
ing less sharp-witted youngsters than myself. 
But let us see how the bracelet looks upon your 
arm.'* 

As he stooped over the clasp, Anna imprinted 
a kiss upon a little slip of " rosea cervia*^ left 
visible between his collar and the roots of his 
hair. It was a weakness, perhaps; but Queen 
Elizabeth was guilty of a somewhat similar one, 
and she is generally considered to have been a 
strong-minded woman. 



VOL. I. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



^ No nuurel then he was a favotirite ; 

A fnU-gTown Capid, verj much admired ; 
A little spoilt, but dy no means so quite; 

At least he kept his yamtj retired." 

******* 

*' The Duchess of Htz-Fulke, who loved tracasserie, 
B^an to treat him with some small aga^erie." 

Btboit. 



In Mks. Bathijrst's account of her first meeting 
with Hyacinth Leycester, one sentence made a 
peculiarly strong impression upon the friend to 
whom the letter containing it was addressed. 
" There was also present," wrote Laura, " the 
beautiful Miss Leycester, about whom Arthur 
used to rave when he returned from Cheltenham 
last autumn." Over this passage Mary pon- 
dered in alarm. She was aware that he had 
remained at Cheltenham some little time after 
she left it; but it had never occurred to her 
before that he might have employed that interval 
in cultivating his acquaintance with the Ley* 
cesters. His other sisters had not alluded to 
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any penchant in that quarter ; but then they, 
having better reason than Laura to suspect the 
state of her afifections, would naturally be more 
guarded in communicating what might cause her 
uneasiness. Much as she longed to obtain more 
explicit information, she could not trust herself 
to make the necessary enquiries. The dissimula- 
tion which seems incumbent upon women in 
these cases, forbade her exhibiting the slightest 
interest in a subject which absorbed all her 
thoughts* Not till this casual remark checked 
the current of her meditations did she perceive 
with what resistless force it had been bearing 
her on ; not till it was suggested that another 
might be the object of his idolatry, did she com- 
prehend how irrevocably her hopes were fixed on 
him. Thrown back upon herself, with no new 
faces to distract her memory, she had indulged 
a sentiment until it deepened into a passion; 
and was conscious of its maturity only when it 
became expedient to check its growth. 

The visit to London, so eagerly anticipated, 
bad now lost its charm. When the definite in- 
vitation arrived, her first impulse was to decline 
it, and save herself the pain of witnessing his 
devotion at a newer shrine. But besides the 

L 2 
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trouble of inyenting a plausible excuse, Beason 
told ber tbat there was no way of ascertaining 
tbe tmtb so satisfactory as personal obsenration, 
while Hope whispered the effect her presence 
might produce in recalling him to his all^iance, 
if he had swenred from it, which, after all, was 
by no means certain. 

Mary entertained no exaggerated opinion of 
her own merits, but she could not affect ignorance 
of her mental superiority to Eglantine Leycester ; 
and from the insight she had acquired into 
Arthur's character, she honestly believed herself 
more capable of promoting his happiness than 
her fairer rival. Recollecting the pleasure he 
used to take in her society, the interest she had 
sometimes awakened in him in higher topics than 
those of the hour, she could scarcely credit his 
deliberate preference of a girl reputed even by 
gentlemen to be so insipid, that it was hard work 
to get through a quadrille with her. 

" I could more easily resign my pretensions," 
thought Mary, '* to a woman I thought worthier 
of him. But will the pretty Miss Leycester, 
tbe flower of the ball room, who sees in him 
only one among a hundred admirers, appreciate 
his virtues, humour his weaknesses, and smooth 
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over his defects, as I think I should have done, 
who have studied him thoroughly, and love 
him so well?' 

When Arthur Maynard and she first met in 
town, it certainly appeared to her that his 
manner was colder than it had been at Chelten- 
ham. Subsequent intercourse restored so much 
of their former tone, that Mary began to fancy 
the unpleasant impression arose from a precon- 
ceived idea on her part. The cordial greetings 
of his family assured her she had lost no ground 
with them ; yet in the society she now frequented, 
Arthur's name was so often coupled with Eglan- 
tine's, that she could not doubt his having at 
least carried on a flirtation in that quarter. 

The day after her arrival in town, Anna called, 
accompanied by Hyacinth, to Mary's surprise, 
and Mrs. Bathurst's intense disgust, he having 
never vouchsafed to pay her the compliment of 
a personal visit. He was, however, in so affable 
a mood that the coldness of her reception did 
not at all disconcert him ; perhaps he saw in it 
a proof that his comings and goings were not a 
matter of complete indifference to her. Cer- 
tainly a glory seemed to stream into the small 
and somewhat dingy apartment when he stepped 
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into it, bringing the delicious perfume of sweet 
peas along with him* Mary had never thought 
him so handsome ; it was a real treat to see anyone 
look so fair and fresh that hot, dusty day. One 
thing puzzled her. The gentleman (barring the 
sweet peas) was in slight mourning; black coat, 
lavender gloves and tie, narrow band of crape 
round the hat, &c., while the lady exhibited 
none of the trappings of woe. 

^^How do you ^explain this difference?' she 
asked, calling Anna's attention to the fact. 

^^ How do you account for the changes of the 
wind?" returned Anna smiling. ^' It is a whim 
of the Sultan's; he puts himself into half- 
mourning now and then, under the idea that it 
looks gentlemanlike. But h propos of that 
Eastern designation, Mary, we are going to a 
fancy ball shortly, and I want him to adopt that, 
character. Would it not suit him admirably ?" 

^^ So far as sitting on cushions, with a loDg 
pipe in his mouth, viewing Frank Bayaderes 
dance-^yes ; but such a complexion was never 
seen under a turban, while his eyes are too blue 
and too wide-awake for an Oriental. You must 
carry your imagination a little south of Con- 
stantinople, and make an Apollo of him. Con- 
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ceiye a crown of gun-beams surmounting those 
golden locks.'' 

'^His profile is not classic enougb for the 
Greek deity. He rather inclines to the Charles 
II. costume." 

^^ Which is, I fear, but too well suited to 
him/' thought Mary. 

Hyacinth, who, during this interval had been 
playing the agreeable, after his fashion, to Mrs. 
Bathurst, now joined the conversation, of which 
he had caught a word or two. 

^ Yon are talking of the fancy ball," he said. 
^< I am bent upon appearing as a Nubian slave ; 
so litUe outlay would be required upon the 
dress." 

Laura looked shocked at the bare suggestion ; 
Mary laughed outright. 

^^ Are you going to Lady Macarthy's ?" con- 
tinued Leycester. 

Laura shook her head with a half-sigh. 

^^No? How you shut yourself up! One 
never meets you anywhere. Why don't you show 
in the Park sometimes?' 

^^ You forget, Mr. Leycester, that I am a very 
unfashionable person, and boast no carriage," 
replied Mrs. Bathurst, with an air which implied 
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her sense of the sacrifice she was makiiig to can- 
dour* 

^ If that is all," cried Hyacinth, who had 
neyer been g^ by that kind of pride, *^ ours is 
quite at yonr service. Mrs. Leycester will be 
delighted to drive yon oat whenever you please ; 
will you not, madam? Not to-day, though, be- 
cause I am going myself,'* he added, again 
addressing Laura ; ^^ and I should be obliged to 
give you up the front seat, a disinterested pro- 
ceeding to which I am not equaL Good morn- 
ing." 

And he departed, leaving Mrs. Bathurst un- 
certain whether she admired or detested him 
most; a state of things which compelled her to 
devote a good deal of consideration to the sub- 
ject. 

^^ My dear Cintby," said Mrs. Leycester, in a 
tone of remonstrance as they descended to the 
hall, ^^ will you never learn to behave with ordi- 
nary decorum ? It is all very well for you to 
say such things to your duchesses, who can afford 
to laugh at your impertinences, but poor Mrs. 
Bathurst does not understand your privileges, 
and may take offence at their exercise.'* 

" I must owe you the twopence for this week's 
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instruction in manners," observed Hyacinth, af- 
fecting to feel in his pockets for the coppers he 
was sure not to find. " Shall I go back and 
apologise?" he continued, stopping at the foot of 
the stairs with so serious a show of meaning it, 
that his wife was glad to relinquish the attempt 
to reform him, and lead him away peaceably to 
the carriage, in which he sank down nearly at 
full length. 

" Really, Anna," he said, as they drove oflF, 
*' it would be a charity on your part to give that 
little woman an airing now and then. How dull 
she must be by herself all day! Even Bat- 
hurst's company must be welcome after ten 
hours of solitary confinement, with smoking pro- 
hibited. I might have been a flourishing wine 
merchant by this time, if consideration for your 
feelings had not induced me to decline business." 

While uttering which bold fiction, he Ian-, 
guidly acknowledged the somewhat eager salute 
of the beautiful Mrs. Fitzmaurice, who passed 
on horseback. 

"Why has Mr. Leycester left off the red 
ribbon he used to wear round his neck?" asked 
the fair equestrian. 

L 5 
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** Because he is no longer for sale, I suppose,'^ 
responded Daere, who rode by her side. 

^^ You don't mean that he is married ?" 

^^ He really is reduced to that extremity." 

^^ Then the lady in whose barouche he was 
loUing was his wife?'' 

^^ She enjoys that titular distinction." 

Mrs* Fitzmaurice found something very much 
amiss with her stirrup leather, which absorbed 
her attention during the next five minutes. 
When she spoke again it was to enquire the par- 
ticulars of the marriage, which had taken place 
during her residence abroad. 

*^ It was not a love match, then ?" she ob- 
served, with a sigh, as it appeared, of relief, 
when the information had been supplied. 

^^ A love match !" repeated Dacre, with a sar- 
donic laugh. ^^ Can you, who knew him so well, 
conceive Cinthy Leycester in love with anything 
but his own pretty person ?" 

" True, true," murmured the lady. 

And patting her horse into a canter, she broke 
off the conversation. 

Mrs. Fitzmaurice belonged to that class of 
English society which is so great an enigma to 
foreigners ; a woman of high birth and fashion, 
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married to a man with equally aristocratic con- 
nexions and large fortune, yet neither possessing 
any ostensible rank to indicate their pretensions. 
Nature had certainly done her best to stamp the 
former as a leader of ton, so queenly was her 
carriage, so majestic the style of her beauty. 
Tall and finely formed, with arms white as those 
of Juno, an ear tinted like the shell in which 
Venus rose from the waves, and a diadem of 
bright chesnut hair encircling her lofty brow, 
she commanded the admiration of all who gazed 
upon her ; and when she cared to lay aside the 
haughty demeanour which kept the crowd aloof, 
no one could resist the witchery of her smiles. 
This power of fascination she wielded in the 
most arbitrary manner, selecting her Tictims 
without the slightest regard to the previous 
claims of their respective wives or mistresses, 
and proving herself as careless of the misery 
she inflicted on those she forsook, as on those 
she caused to be forsaken. Many a young 
matron mourned over the domestic happiness 
destroyed by those fatal charms; many a man 
cursed the infatuation which had led him to re- 
nounce some trusting heart for the blandishments 
of a syren. 
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In the favour of this imperious and fidde 
dame, whose brilliantly bold career might irell 
have beseemed the court of a Louis XIY., Hya- 
cinth Leycester, handsome, petulant, refined, and 
unprincipled, the very impersonation of the Page 
of that period, had stood very high, maintaining 
his ground against powerful rivals, as much by 
the piquancy of his address, as by the freshness 
of his youthful bloom. He possessed a happy 
knack of presenting himself under so many dif- 
ferent aspects, that his admirers had not time to 
grow weary of any, and found " variety in one." 
He could be witty, sarcastic, indifferent, senti- 
mental, tender, impassioned, as the case required ; 
and by making it a matter of utter uncertainty 
in which of these moods he might be found at 
any given moment, he managed to keep alive for 
a lengthened period the interest he inspired. 
Mrs. Fitzmaurice was, in fact, as completely 
under his influence as she fancied him under 
hers ; she took patiently at his hands caprices 
she would not have endured from anyone else, 
and had never suffered her fiery temper to banish 
him beyond recall. Her departure on a 
lengthened Continental tour--^some said at Mr. 
Fitzmaurice*s express recommendation — had 
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broken off the intimacy; and Leycester soon 
consoled himself for the rupture of the tempo- 
rary liaison. 

The object of his transient homage had of 
course nothing to hope from his fidelity ; had she 
been free to accept his hand, she would probably 
have rejected it ; yet it was with a secret pang she 
now heard of its bestowal upon another. With 
the singular selfishness of coquetry^ she envied 
Anna a possession she did not covet for herself. 
Hyacinth was to have remained single for her 
sake, to have continued her devoted servant as 
long as her partiality for him lasted, and then to 
have subsided into a mere bowing acquaintance, 
without resentment and without Sclat 

Dacre perceived the effect of his communica- 
tion, and took advantage of it to further his own 
yiews. Never had his efforts to please been so 
successful ; the accession of a new courtier was 
doubly welcome when following so quickly upon 
the withdrawal of an old one, for without excite- 
ment of this kind, Constantia Fitzmaurice could 
not live. Too truly has it been said that a 
woman who once indulges a thirst for ^^ stolen 
waters," is never contented with a single draught. 
Had she forgotten that terrible moment when 
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the stripling with whose feelings she had played 
till she woke the chord of passion in his breast, 
rose suddenly into the impetuous man, and 
standing before her with kindfing eye and qui- 
Tering lip, demanded the reward of his long ser- 
vitude : when she, acknowledging her master in 
tiie spirit she had evoked, and fascinated, as is 
the fate of her sex, by the strong will before 
which she trembled, hung in breathless suspense 
between the shame of yielding and the dread of 
losing him for ever? Or did these fierce con- 
flicts and struggles render all the ordinary plea- 
sures and duties of life so tame and unsatisfac- 
tory, that she longed for a renewal of them ? 

By whatever motive animated, she now lis- 
tened graciously to the skilAiUyansinuated gal- 
lantries of Mr. Dacre, who was so elated with 
his partial success, that he could not refrain 
from boasting of it to the rival he hoped to sup- 
plant. 

" My poor Benedict," he said, the next time 
they met, '^ that unlucky marriage of yours has 
undone you. Queen Constance will never look 
your way again.'* 

" Did she tell you so ?" asked Leycester, with 
his usual nonchalance. 
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^^ Not in SO many words, but I read it in her 

face." 

^ Is she here to-night ?" enquired Hyacinth, 
raking the boxes with his opera glass. 

^* Yes, in the grand tier, the third from the 
stage," answered IDacre, acknowledging with 
much empressement a slight inclination from 
that quarter. 

"Alone, too!" cried Cinthy; "I shall go and 
pay my respects." 

" You will not be welcomed." 

"What do you bet me?" 

" Oh, I have no intention to stake my money 
upon anything so variable as a woman's hu- 
mours. Besides, unless I were present at the 
interview, T could not ascertain the style of your 
reception. You might make out any story you 
pleased." 

" A most unfair reflection upon my veracity. 
I am not given to vaunt my bonnes forlunts^ 
returned Hyacinth laughing, with a slight stress 
upon the pronoun. 

" Do you mean, sir, to imply — " began Dacre, 
reddening with anger. 

"Nothing, upon my honour," interrupted 
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Cinthy, bowing with mock bumilitj. "I am 
aware that yoa are a dead shot." 

And amid the sabdned merriment of the little 
group of listeners, he threaded his way oat of 
the stalls, appearing soon after in Mrs. Fitz- 
manrice's box. His reception was certainly 
frigid enough ; but his practised eye discerned 
between the coolness of pique and that of indif- 
ference, and he stood his ground. 

^' I did not expect to be thus favoured," said 
the lady in her most distant manner, betraying 
at the first word the real cause of her resent- 
ment. ^^It seems you are now a married 
man." 

^^ I know your strict ideas of conjugal deco- 
rum," replied the gentleman; ^^but my wife, 
having unlimited confidence in my discretion, 
allows me considerable freedom of action." 

^^ I confess I am curious to see your wife. 
She is much older than you, I am told." 

" About your age, though not quite so hand- 
some," was the ready rejoinder. 

" You are very fond of her, of course," sneered 
Mrs. Fitzmaurice. 

"Of course," repeated the imperturbable 
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Hyacinth ; " at least, she is very fond of me, 
•which is more to the purpose." 

" Poor woman !" ejaculated Constantia. " It 
is, perhaps, as well you settled when you did," 
she resumed, after a moment's pause. ^'The 
young Marquis of Wells, whom I met abroad, 
and who has just come of age, will quite cut 
you out." 

" Do you find me looking at all passS ?" asked 
Leycester, so innocently, that his companion's 
gaze was involuntarily directed to his handsome 
countenance. " I hear your marquis is dull be^ 
yond belief. * II abuse du privilege qu^ont les 
beaux hommes dCkre bites, as that clever French- 
woman said, or would have said, had she been ac- 
quainted with Lord Wells." 

The lady's scornful lip relaxed into a smile. 
Leycester saw his advantage, and profited by it. 
Turning the conversation into a strain of light, 
caustic gossip, he made himself so amusing, that 
when Dacre followed him up-stairs, Mrs. Fitz- 
maurice looked half annoyed at the interrup- 
tion. 

"You are not going?" she said in honeyed 
accents, as Hyacinth rose to resign the post of 
honour to the new comer. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 



'^ He has a solid base of temperament : 
^ But as the water-lily starts and slides 

Upon the level in little puffs of wind, 
. f ;.. M Tno' anchor*d to the bottom, such is he/' 

The FaufOBSs. 



Hyacinth Letcestee's first visit to Montagu 
Square was not his last. Miss Wentworth's re* 
^;; aidence there caueed a great angmentotion of 

''^'\ ' the intimacy previously existing. If Mrs. Ley- 

^ cester called to take out her niece, she could not 

avoid offering a place in her barouche to that 
niece's hostess. Once ov twice, Hyacinth be- 
stowed his society upon them, and at each inter- 
view, the singular power of fascination with 
which he was giftedi drew Laura more closely 
towards him. After manifesting the most pro- 
voking indifference long enough to convince her 
of the utter futility of her attempts to enslave 
him, he applied himself now to the familiar task 
of establishing his empire over her ; and so well 
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covered were his approaches, so little did his 
method of ingratiating himself resemble that of 
common swains, that Laura had not the least 
suspicion of his design. 

She had, as we have intimated, been brought 
up in the worship of the goddess Reason. In the 
choice of a husband — one of the important cases 
in which a woman is called on to decide her own 
destiny — her judgment had been alone con- 
sulted, to the exclusion of the heart and the 
imagination; faculties, however, the neglect of 
which, in dealing with the female mind, is as 
dangerous as was, ^^once upon a time," the 
omission of any one particular fairy at the bap- 
tism of a princess. To love, and to dream (at 
least with waking eyes) were verbs which she 
had never been allowed to conjugate; the latter 
operation being only connected in her ideas with 
a heavy supper, the former with a circulating 
library. 

It was reserved for Hyacinth Leycester to 
convince her that the brook over which she had 
leaped in scorn, as it rippled through the 
meadows of her home, might one day swell into 
a broad and rapid stream, capable of fertilizing 
the countries through which it flowed, capable 
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of sustaining mighty vessels laden with earth's 
treasures, and capable also of engulphing all 
that was embarked upon its waves. In him 
she saw the enchanted prince, appointed to 
arouse her dormant soul; but because the 
waking from her trance was productive of a 
strange and painful sensation, she believed it 
was dislike, and not interest, he inspired. Not 
dazzled at first sight, but won over by slow de* 
grees to the acknowledgment of his personal 
graces, she imbibed, in imperceptible but repeated 
doses, the sweet poison which is often more dan- 
gerous so administered, than in larger draughts. 
Originally mortified by his nonchalance, and 
afterwards proportionately flattered by atten- 
tions which she had ceased to regard as matters 
of course, she fell unconsciously into the habit 
of attaching importance to his looks and words ; 
her spirits varied according to his demeanour, 
without its ever occurring to her to ask herself 
why she was elated by his smiles, or depressed 
by his neglect Had she foreseen her danger, 
she would have guarded against it; but how 
was she, in her simplicity, to guess that the man 
whose mere presence acted like a spell upon her, 
checking the natural buoyancy of her spirits, 
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and blantiDg the sharpness of her tongue; 
hoir conld she guesSi we say, that this man, who 
never stooped to win her favour, nay, whose 
eareless arrogance so often wounded her pride, 
and in whom her judgment found nothing to 
approve, had nevertheless taken her fancy cap- 
tive, and was in a fair way of becoming tiie 
master of her heart? 

^^ I hope Mr. Leyoester will not be at home,'' 
she would say to Mary, when they went to call 
in Park Lane. ^^I like Mrs. Leycester ex^ 
tremely, and get on very well with her alone; 
but when he is present I always feel awkward 
and constrained/' 

^^ I don't see anything s6 awful about him," 
returned Mary, laughing. ^^ His oddities amuse 
me, though I cannot say I like him the better 
for them." 

^^I wish you could contrive to sound her, 
Mary, about coming to us one evening. Ton 
know she was kind enough to mention something 
about asking Mamma and my sisters to her ball, 
and said she should be happy to make their ac- 
quaintance beforehand. I should like to invite 
her to meet them at dinner in a friendly way ; 
but I could not think of having that husband of 
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hers ; he is such a dreadful qai2 1 I should he 
in such a state for fearof anything going wrong. 
And yet it looks rather strange to ask one with- 
out the other." 

"Well, really," cried Mary, "I think Mr. 
Hyacinth need not hold himself above partaking 
civilities that are offered to my aunt." 

Miss Wentworth*s logic was bad, parvenus 
being precisely those who are least indulgent 
towards their inferiors in rank, wealth, or 
fashion. But in the conduct they expected 
from him, both ladies did Cinthy injustice. He 
had outraged Violet's feelings by declaring he 
was bored at Broadwater House, and might have 
criticised the arrangements at Buckingham 
Palace, if be had ever been honoured with a 
command to the royal table ; but no amount of 
temptation would have provoked a smile from 
him at the expense of those who, less confident 
of their position, might take it in evil part; and 
this, not because he had once pat up with humble 
accommodation, but because he was perfectly 
well-bred. Marriage had not raised him in the 
social scale, but simply placed him on a pecu- 
niary level with those of his own rank. 

Mrs. Lejcester was not at home ; so Lanra's 
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difficulties had to be insinuated in a letter, which 
Mary undertook to write. Anna smiled as she 
read it, at the idea of the fastidious Hyacinth 
doing duty at a family party in Montagu Square, 
and would haTe hardly thought it worth while 
to consult him upon the subject, had he not been 
half asleep on her lap when the note arrived. 
To answer it, she was obliged to deprive him of 
the pillow he had chosen ; whereupon he woke up 
and demanded an account of the business in hand. 

^^Mrs. Bathurst is desirous I should dine 
with her on Saturday, to be introduced to Mrs. 
Maynard and her daughters. I suppose you have 
no objection?" 

^^ I don't think my fortitude is equal to the 
trial," replied he, lazily stretching himself on 
the deserted sofa. 

^^ It need not be tested. The invitation only 
concerns me." 

" You don't mean to say that she hasn't in- 
vited me?" cried Hyacinth, starting bolt up- 
right. ^^ Unprincipled woman ! thus to sow the 
seeds of disunion beside the domestic hearth! 
What have I done to be so slighted?" he pur- 
sued, in a lamentable tone, sinking back upon 
his couch, as if overwhelmed with grief. 
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After a moment's reflection, Mrs. Leyoeste'r 
tossed him Mary's epistle; he perceived at a 
glance how the case stood. 

*'Well, Cinthy, what shall I say?" she 
asked. 

" Say — a — that I — that you — or, stop ; push 
me over that apparatus; Til write myself." 

" Now, don't scribble nonsense," implored his 
wife, heedless of whom, Cinthy possessed himself 
of a pen, and wrote as follows : 

"Dear Miss Wentworth, 

" As this prandial negociation is, it 
appears, like an affair of honour^ too delicate a 
matter to be intrusted to the persons concerned, 
I, in the capacity of Mrs. Leycester's friend, 
cannot sanction her going out anywhere, or 
meeting anyone, unattended by me. If, there- 
fore, your principal wishes the satisfaction of the 
lady's society, she must take it with the draw- 
back of the gentleman's into the bargain. 

" To obviate as much as possible the objections 
Mrs. Bathurst may entertain towards me, be 
pleased to inform her that, though a Sultan 
(such, I find, is the title you have conferred upon 
me), I do not eat with my fingers^ but use a 

YOIu I. M 
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knife and fork, like a Christian. Also, that I 
do not take up mach room, that my appetite is 
not inordinately large, and that I will undertake 
to quit the premises at ten o'clock, or sooner, if 
desired. Hoping you will employ your influence 
on my behalf, I remain (by anticipation), 

" Gratefully yours, 

"H. Leicester." 

This rejoinder, of course, called forth a formal 
intimation that ^'Mr. and Mrs. Bathurst re- 
quested the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. Hyacinth 
Leycester's company at dinner, on Saturday 
next, the 17th instant;" and, accordingly, at 
half-past seven o'clock on that day, the said 
gentleman having entered into his own recogni- 
sances to keep the peace, escorted his wife to 
Montagu Square. 

Laura was thankful that his punctuality de- 
prived Mr. Bathurst of one reason for objecting 
to a guest whom she was herself half pleased half 
frightened to receive. Having settled Mrs. Ley- 
cester upon the sofa with Mrs. Maynard, a pretty, 
quiet, nervous woman, who looked as if her na- 
tural cheerfulness had been crushed out of her 
by an overbearing husband, Laura devoted 
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herself to the entertainment of the Sultan, be- 
tween whom and the rest of the party she feared 
little congeniality could exist. Perceiving that 
contrary to custom, his buttonhole was ungar- 
nished, she proposed to repair the omission from 
the flower-stand, and selecting a fragrant sprig 
of heliotrope, she was about to offer it to him, 
when a sudden impulse induced her merely to 
lay it on the table before him. He took it up 
with a subdued smile, which betrayed his perfect 
comprehension of her motive; and maliciously 
enough feigned inability to fasten it in its place 
without her assistance. 

The thrill which shot through her frame on 
just touching the lappel of his coat, the blush 
with which she met the radiant eyes bent on 
her, and, above all, the instinctive glance she 
threw across the room to see if " William" were 
looking, might have warned her of shoals ahead, 
if she had studied the chart. But people who 
discredit the existence oi love altogether, are not 
likely to be keenly alive to the risk of loving the 
wrong man. 

The repast was unimpeachable in its way-^ 
elegant, abundant, with no attempt at parade, 
no vulgar imitation of the grander scale. Ley- 
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cester was just the man to appreciate the good 
taste that presided over it, and being really as 
good natured as Laura fancied him supercilious, 
he exerted himself to make the entertainment 
pass off pleasantly. Mrs. Maynard, who fell to 
his especial care^ was enchanted with him, and 
in her somewhat antiquated phraseology, pro- 
nounced him " as pretty a gentleman," as she 
had ever met. 

'* How could you call him flippant, my dear ?" 
she said to her daughter, who had thought it 
prudent to warn her of his singularities ; " he 
seems a very genteel young man, and made some 
very sensible remarks about the whooping cough, 
which I was telling him was so prevalent in our 
neighbourhood '* 

What new light Hyacinth had thrown upon 
that important topic, Laura could not muster 
gravity enough to enquire. 

The trying time to him was when the ladies 
quitted the dining room, leaving him face to face 
with his host, between whom and himself a 
special antipathy seemed to have grown up ; Ad- 
miral Maynard, a loud-voiced, dogmatic old gen- 
tleman, who used the strongest language on the 
most trivial occasions, and flung out his opinion 
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even of the sherry, with an air of defiance that 
almost made it a personal insult ; and his son, 
who, though admitted by Leycester to be a very 
good sort of fellow, was not in his set, and had 
scarcely an idea in common with him. He es- 
caped as soon as propriety permitted, into the 
more congenial atmosphere of the drawing room, 
where he was found by the rest, peacefully en- 
throned among the ladies, who had been rein- 
forced by the addition of the two Misses May- 
nard. 

Now it may be remarked that no man ever 
likes to witness the triumph of another, even 
though he may long have ceased to contend him- 
self for empire. The Admiral immediately 
cleared for action, and kept up a dropping fire 
of sarcasm against moll-coddles, coxcombs, et hoc 
genus omne ; the very sight of a fop made him 
sick : what was the use of a dainty fellow, curled 
and scented like a French hair dresser? a man 
should be hardy and plain, have a rough chin 
and a stout fist, live on beefsteaks, and sleep on 
a board; that was his idea. Did not Miss 
Wentworth agree with him? 

^^I don't quite know ; Hercules was none the less 
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able to wield his club when called upon, because 
he amused his leisure at Omphale's spinning 
wheel/' answered Mary, with an arch glance at 
Hyacinth, who, ensconced in an easy chair, was 
endeavouring to penetrate the mysteries of 
crotchet under Mrs. Bathurst's direction. 

^^ It is easy to run down good looks," said 
Mrs. Leycester, perceiving that Mary had got 
rather beyond the Admiral's depth ; ^^ but the 
wisest of mankind have been subject to their in- 
fluence. We need not go farther than the most 
illustrious member of your profession, sir, for an 
example of their power." 

>^ In your sex, madam," replied the old sailor, 
bowing; ^^no one denies the power of female 
charms in dazzling our weak eyes." 

^^ Do you then impute to us so much more 
strength of sight, as to imagine us insensible to 
the radiance which blinds you?" demanded the 
lady. *' In other words, if loveliness in a woman 
proves, as we know it does, a stronger attraction 
than wit, wisdom, worth, and I may even add to 
complete the alliteration, wealth, why should 
beauty be less valuable to a man^ as a means of 
winning the favour, not, of course, of his own 
sex but of ours?" 
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Mr. Bathurst, seeing the Admiral at a loss, 
here took up the argument. 

^^ The comparison does not hold good// he said 
in his sententious way, ^^ because the male and 
female mind are not similarly constituted. With- 
out entering deeply into the subject, it is suffi- 
cient for our purpose to observe that the ama- 
tory instinct is not roused in both cases by the 
agency of the same senses; love entering man's 
heart through the eye, and woman's through the 
ear." 

" I doubt that," said Hyacinth's gentle voice, 
as yet unheard in the controversy. 

"You are not aware, perhaps," returned 
Bathurst^ with a slight sneer, " that the words I 
have quoted are those of an eminent French 
writer, whose knowledge of human nature has 
never before been disputed." 

" He was an ugly dog himself, you may de- 
pend upon it. I have never found it so," re- 
joined the imperturable Cinthy^ looking up, with 
delicious ndivelSj from his work. 

'^ There is really something sublime in that 
fellow's impudence," whispered Arthur to Miss 
Wentworth, who could scarcely repress her mirth 
at the elder gentleman's discomfiture. 
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The dimples about the conqueror's mouth in* 
dicated so much disposition for mischief, that 
Mrs. Bathurst by way of diversion proposed a 
little music, and called upon Mary for a song ; 
whereupon Arthur*made himself very busy open- 
ing the piano, lighting the candles, &c., besides 
taking upon him to turn over the leaves, a task 
which he performed as well as his total ignor- 
ance of musical notation and the German lan- 
guage would permit. The Misses Maynard then 
favoured the company with a duet, executing the 
majestic overture to Semiramide with great skill 
and correctness, but no more manifestation of 
interest in the task than if they had both been 
deaf. As a natural consequence Hyacinth yawned, 
a disparaging comment which Laura attributed 
to the hackneyed character of the piece. When 
it came to her turn to play, she was careful to 
ask him what style he preferred, hinting that 
her rSpertoire aflForded specimens of a more 
modern school. 

Leycester named the " Battle of Prague." 

*' What that old-fashioned thing !" cried the 
horrified Laura, " why it was out of date even 
before my young days." 

" I fancied it was quite a show piece," said 
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Hyacinth, " my sisters were very fond of prac- 
tising it, and I used to think the cries of the 
wounded were very jolly." 

The unsophisticated Maynards opened their 
eyes wide at the singular inappropriateness of 
the epithet, hut their sister, hetter versed in 
modern parlance, expressed no astonishment, as 
she replied : " Oh ! if you like descriptive 
music, I have something here that will suit;'' 
and producing a piece in a gay-coloured wrap- 
per, which seems the symhol of a certain artistic 
calibre, she sat down to the instrument and 
performed a mysterious composition, conveying 
to the mind of the listener no definite idea but 
that of length. The company generally not 
understanding it in the least, were of course 
loud in their applause. 

^' It has the same effect upon me as reading 
poetry," observed Mrs, Maynard, sentimentally, 
but evincing a strong propensity to gape. 

" Shelley's poetry especially, where you wan- 
der through a haze of words, without catching 
more than a stray glimpse of sense," muttered 
her son. ^' I say, Laura," he continued aloud, 
*'what do you call that affair? My mother's 
old music-books are full of Sonatas and Rondos ; 
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jovL girls used to sporti Airs with variations and 
Fantasias; the newest importations at Malta 
consisted of nothing bat waltzes and polkas; and 
when I came home I foand all the pianos 
strewed with Reveries and Nocturnes. YHiat is 
the go at present?" 

^^This is an inspiration,'" replied Laura, 
^^in which a particular scene is suggested to 
the mind through the medium of musical 
sounds." 

^^ Indeed? And of what scene were we sup- 
posed to be spectators just now?" inquired May- 
nard, greatly amused. 

^^Can you not guess?" returned his -sister; 
^^ I am sure you perceive, Mr. Leycester^ what is 
represented ?" 

^^ Chaos, perhaps!" hinted that gentleman. 

Laura looked at him reproachfully. ^^ It is 
a musical picture of the desert. First, profound 
silence. ..." 

^' Expressed by that prolonged rumbling in 
the bass !" interrupted Arthur. 

^^ Then you hear the approach of a troop of 
Arabs, the trampling of horses, the wild cries 
of the riders, who halt for the night beside a 
well. Next comes ..." 
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'^ The hissing of the coffee-pots as they boil 
over/' interrupted Maynard, with a truly fra- 
ternal desire to tease^ 

^^Nonsensei Arthur! You may explain the 
rest yourself, as you won't let me/' exclaimed 
his sister impatiently, and the more so because 
she distrusted Hyacinth's impassive counten- 
ance. 

^'Nay, pray don't abandon us amidst this 
wilderness of notes," persisted the lieutenant, 
^^ the imitation is wonderfully close, as far as 
you have gone, is it not, Leycester?" 

" As I never was there, I really cannot say," 
drawled the exquisite, with a slight elevation of 
his eyebrows at the familiarity of the address. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Maynard had been impor- 
tuning her son-in-law to ^^give them a little 
tune on his flute," which he at length con- 
sented to do, to his wife'sL accompaniment, ^^ if 
it were not taking her away from a pleasanter 
occupation." 

After a good deal of preliminary business, and 
several false starts, the pair got off together, 
and a very funny business they made of it. Mrs« 
Bathurst's style of playing was diametrically 
opposite to her sisters. Wanting, perseverance 
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to acquire their manaal dexterity, she founded 
her claim to applause on vigour of touch and 
yariety of expression. She delighted in showy 
pieces with no yery definite purpose; used the 
pedals a great deal, went through much action 
with the shoulders and wrists, and glided oyer 
the difficult passages she had not patience to 
master* On the present occasion her task 
was of a much simpler kind, but she in- 
troduced so many flourishes, and wandered 
so frequently from the strict time, that 
poor Mr. Bathurst's breath was quite thrown 
tiway ; a feeble pooh . . . pooh • . being 
all that was heard of him at rare internals. 
Howeyer, the parties themselyes appeared 
abundantly satisfied ; and as to Mrs. Leycester's 
inexpressible relief, her husband neyer once 
glanced across at her, the public tranquillity 
was in no way disturbed, eyen the Admiral 
waking up in time to join the general ^^ thank 
you." 

"I hope you will giye us a song!" said 
Laura, interrupting Hyacinth's study of the 
pattern of the carpet, as he sat in a fayourite 
manly attitude, with his arms resting on his 
knees. 
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" I never sing at other people's houses, unless 
I am paid for it," was the decided reply. 

" Indeed ! And what sum do you require for 
your services?" asked the lady, somewhat piqued 
at the refusal. 

**A price you would not consent to pay," 
said he, looking saucily up in her face. 

" Oh, Mr. Leycester, I heard of your singing 
for Mrs. Fitzmaurice a night or two ago, and 
I am sure she did not . . . engage you on 
such terms !" 

" How do you know what she did !" retorted 
Cinthy, with a still saucier laugh. " But you 
shall not tempt me to be indiscreet. Mrs. 
Leycester, your carriage has been some time 
announcel," he added, rising, upon which, the 
whole party rose too, and began shaking hands, 
with the single exception of Hyacinth, who 
kept his in his pockets, as if firmly resolved to 
prevent that liberty being taken with him. 

" I once, in my green youth, grasped a bash- 
ful damsel's shrinking palm, and felt an apple 
in it," he afterwards observed to his wife, in 
explanation of his avoidance of that cere- 
mony. 

Arrived at home he desired the porter not to 
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lock the door, as he was going out again im- 
mediately* 

" My dear Cinthy, do you know how late it 
is 7" remonstrated Anna* 

^^ Late !" repeated he, ^^ Why 'tis now the 
witching hour of nighty when slow folks 
yawn, and cits go up to bed. I must have a 
cigar to restore the tone of my mind ; and as 
no married man with a proper sense of decorum, 
dreams of smoking indoors, I shall just stroll 
down Piccadilly to the Club, and hear what has 
been going on at the Opera to-night." 

Mrs. Leyoester was aware that the locality to- 
wards which he was about to bend his steps 
was noted for high play; but as he had hitherto 
shown no inclination to ruin her at the gaming- 
table, she retired to rest without any uneasiness 
on that account. It did happen, however, 
that on this particular night, Hyacinth sat 
down to ^art^ with Capt. Lawrance, and con- 
tinued the game longer than his wont,' till after 
several fluctuations of fortune, he rose a winner 
to a considerable amount. This circumstance 
rendered it difficult for him to decline his an- 
tagonist's further challenge; it might have 
seemed ungenerous to refuse him the opportunity 
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of retrieying his losses, and (for once in his life) 
Leycester did, from fear of misconstruction, 
Tvhat was neither in accordance with his wishes, 
nor his judgment. 

In half an hour more, Lawrance should have 
been convinced that the run of luck was against 
him, and accepted a second proposal to termi- 
nate the contest, but by this time the gambling 
mania was so strong in him, that he was utterly 
reckless of the consequences, and insisted on 
tempting fate once more. Hyacinth argued in 
vain ; when did prudential considerations eyer 
check a gamester in his mad career ? 

^^ Let Benedict go home with his gains," said 
Dacre, who had been watching the play with 
envious eyes; ^^ a change of partners may bring 
you better luck, and I am not afraid of a curtain 
lecture. 

'* The edge of your wit is really so keen as to 
cut itself," retorted Leycester, suppressing all 
evidence of irritation save that borne by a flushed 
cheek. ^^ Having been mean enough to marry 
for money, I have no need to gamble for it. Be- 
sides, feel my pulse, and look at Lawrance, and 
judge which is most likely to win." 

The Captain caught his last words, though 
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uttered in a lower tone, and thought it necessar) 
to resent the implication. ^^ If you mean to say^ 
sir," he began, ^^ that 1 am not sober, I beg to 
tell you that you " 

" Mistake, no doubt," interrupted Hyacinth, 
laying his cool fingers on the speaker's burning 
lips. " Don't be angry, my dear fellow ; you 
know I never quarrel ; it deranges my nerves ; 
but I don't object to deprive myself of my 
natural rest for another hour in your service; 
and if you. are determined to learn to night by 
experience the sensations of a beggar, you may 
as well take the lesson from me as from any one 
else — perhaps better," he added mentally. 

Less than the stipulated period was sufficient 
to put the climax to Lawrance's ill-fortune : his 
last stake was of startling magnitude, and 
having lost it like the rest, he rose, not as before 
with a volley of oaths, but with a calm 
though haggard countenance, muttered some 
incoherent sentence about settling to-morrow, 
and quitted the apartment. 

A good deal of noisy discussion followed, as 
to his means of paying the large sum in which 
he stood indebted ; the sale of his commission 
was mentioned as inevitable, and those who had 
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bets or any similar transactions with him began 
to speculate upon their probable share of the 
spoil. 

" A nice fellow you are, really, Leycester," 
was Caere's parting salutation to Hyacinth, who 
was leaning abstractedly against the mantelpiece. 
" You clean a man out at two o'clock on Sunday 
morning, and at eleven you will go and hear 
about that ^ wicked man,' who has been turning 
away from his wickedness ever since I was six 
years old, but does not seem to have succeeded 
yet." 

" Perhaps he is waiting for you to show him 
the example/' Etheredge called after him. 
^^ But I say, Cinthy, you talked just now about 
never quarrelling, and you certainly are the 
neatest hand in the world at steering clear of a 
row. Still, I want to know what you would 
have done if Lawrance had let out that ugly 
word you so cleverly intercepted? Tou must 
have taken some notice of it." 

" It would, ^indeed, have been an awkward 
predicament. The custom of war in like cases, 
would, I suppose, have required me to knock 
him down ; a grave physical exertion in the first 
place, and a style of argument, which, consider- 
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ing that so unprovoked an insult tended to prove 
the truth of my suspicions, would have been 
about as rational as if addressed to the insane. 
Mj own inclination, perhaps, would have led me 
to depute yourself or a committee of the gentle- 
men present to wait on our irascible friend to- 
morrow, aud obtaiii from him, at a calmer 
moment, an apology for the ill-considered 
violence of to-night. Would not this plan have 
answered as well as the other?" 

" Ah ! that's all mighty fine for you, Cinthy," 
objected the young nobleman^ ^^ because you are 
a sort of a character, you know, and are privi- 
leged to do pretty much as you please; but I 
fear your system, sensible as it sounds, would 
hardly suffice to protect any one from insolence 
but yourself." 

*'Doe8 any one give it a fair trial?" returned 
Leycester, selecting from his store a dainty little 
lamp to light him homewards. ^^ Depend upon 
it, my dear lord, a man who can command his 
own temper has little to dread from the excesses 
of others." 

*' A vastly pretty sentiment for the pulpit!" 
sneered Major O'Hara, '' but in my young days, 
those peace-at-all-price doctrines would have 
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rendered their expounder liable to have his nose 
pulled by the first choice spirit whose humour 
he chanced to ruffle." 

Hyacinth paused on his way to the door to 
say, with all his wonted suavity : " You will re- 
member, Major, that my remarks were intended 
to apply exclusively to a community of gentle- 
men,** 

" Bravo, Cinthy !" " By Jove, Major, you've 
caught it!" '* The Leycester rose is by no 
means without a thorn," were a few of the ex- 
clamations which greeted the favorite's exit 
from the scene. 

When he reached the bottom of the steps, he 
stood a moment irresolute; then instead of re- 
tracing the road to Park Lane, he pointed his 
cigarette in the opposite direction, and walked 
leisurely to the St. James's District, where 
Lawrance had his ^^ den." 

^^ Is your master come in?" he asked of the 
servant who answered his summons. 

^^ Yes, sir, about twenty minutes ago, and went 
upstairs directly." 

^^Ah! well, I must say two words to him 
before I go home ; but you need not announce me, 
I know the way to his room ;" and with a gentle 
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exhibition of will he passed the valet, and 
mounted to Lawrance's apartment. 

Sarprise, not unmingled with a sterner feeling, 
was manifest in the Captain's face; he started, 
frowning, to his feet, and could scarcely pitch his 
voice to the proper key in which to enquire the 
motive for this intrusion. 

*' It occurred to me that I had no acknow- 
ledgment of the state of affairs between us," re- 
plied Leycester ; " and as I was pretty sure you 
would not be asleep, I thought I might as well 
look in and remind you of the omission." 

A still darker shade gathered upon Lawrance's 
brow. " I hardly expected in you so keen a 
creditor," he said. '* Surely you could have 
trusted me for a night." 

"Hm — I am not so sure," murmured 
Hyacinth, with a peculiar expression, and a 
scrutinising glance round the room, which still 
further increased his companion's perplexity. 
While the guardsman was seeking for words in 
which to vent his disgust and impatience 
Leycester quietly sat down at the table, took 
out his pencil, drew up an I U in the usual 
form, and pushed it across to Lawrance for his 
signature, which the latter, still mute with anger, 
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affixed in a desperate manner, without even 
deigning to read the contents. Just as he 
dashed off the final letter of his name, the figures 
caught his eye. 

" Why, what nonsense is this, you have made 
me sign?" he broke out. " Ton have put me 
down your debtor for only £50 !" and he made 
a motion to tear up the paper. 

" I'll thank you not to destroy that document,'' 
cried Hyacinth, impounding the same. " It is 
perfectly correct. The sum stated is the utmost 
amount I will consent to receive at your hands. 
I lay it down as a rule never to win or lose more 
at a single sitting; and only transgressed that 
limit to-night, because I saw you were madly 
bent on playing, and that Dacre was disposed 
to profit by your hallucination. Tou might 
have found him harder to deal with." 

Poor Lawrance's eloquence was doomed to 
suppression! He could hardly speak now for 
astonishment. " Am I to understand," he faltered, 
" that you mean to remit . . . But no ! such 
a termination of my embarrassments is too 
romantic to be real. Even if you were generous 
enough to relinquish your claims, what would 
the world say to my acceptance of such a com- 
promise?" 
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" The world need form no opinion on the 
subject, unless you take the trouble to supply it 
with materials, /shall certainly not publish 
the result of this interview." 

*' By heaven, Leycester, you're a noble crea- 
ture!'' was the only response that suggested 
itself to the enfranchised debtor. 

"Tou think so?" returned Hyacinth, with a 
tinge of bitterness in his tone. ^^ And yet, a 
bare hour past, you would have fastened npou 
me the reproach which no man is allowed, by 
men, to forgive." 

" You have vanquished me at all points, 
Cinthy," said the young oflBcer, with deep emo- 
tion, ^' in self-control, forbearance, magnanimity, 
as well as in the paltry game which has furnished 
you with the opportunity of displaying all these 
fair qualities, while it worked so much evil in 
me. Little did I expect to be so put to the blush 
by you, of all mankind; you whose vocation has 
not been considered that of a moral teacher, and 
whom good people regard as . . . . " 

"A frivolous coxcomb, with a heart as empty 
as his head — is not that the phrase ?" interrupted 
Leycester. " Well, if this night's experience 
have taught you nothing else, you will be the 
better for learning to bear less hardly upon us 
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butterflies, at whom it pleases the bees of society 
— aye, and the drones also — to buzz, scorn, and 
rebuke; as if making honey, or eating it, were 
the sole legitimate purpose of all insect existence. 
The bee, who has been brought up to the business, 
cannot be regarded as a respectable member - of 
the hive, if he refuses his share of work; but 
why should he raise an outcry against his neigh- 
bour, who was not fitted by nature for any more 
useful employment than the display of his 
painted wings? But it is time I should spread 
mine, or I shall reach home just as the maids 
are coming down stairs; I should be sorry to 
destroy my prestige by appearing before them 
in sa lamentably seedy a condition." 

" One moment more," said Lawrance, detain- 
ing between his the hand extended to him. 
^^ You have taken my stupified silence for con- 
sent, and tried to disguise under a careless 
air the extent of the obligation; yet I can- 
not but hesitate to take advantage of a liberality 
so rare that the world would call it madness. 
You yourself may see the matter hereafter in a 
different light, and repent the impulse which — " 

" Pshaw ! my dear fellow, where is the mighty 
sacrifice?" interrupted Hyacinth. "Shall I be 
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the poorer for your retention of money I never 
possessed? or do you suppose it would have 
given me a better appetite for breakfast to- 
morrow, to hear that you had blown your brains 
out overnight?" 

The Captain started rather consciously. 
"What induced you to suspect," he stam- 
mered. 

" Add sagacity to your next list of my good 
gifts," cried Leycester, with a silvery laugh that 
broke pleasantly upon the sombre tone. of the 
discourse. " I see I was quite right not to post- 
pone my visit." 

We regret to state, that having sought his 
couch so late this Sunday morning, he was not 
up in time for Church, an omission which sadly 
distressed his amiable wife. Had he gone to 
sleep in the pew by her side, she would have 
been quite contented. So inaccurately do we 
estimate the good and evil that is around us ! 
When the owner of this wide field refused His 
servants leave to root out the tares among the 
wheat, he surely foresaw what havoc dim-sighted 
zeal would make, in attempting to draw a line 
between the two. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



'* A large portion of the roses, as the girl afterwards dis- 
covered, had blight or mildew at their hearts ; but, viewed at 
a fair' distance, the whole rose-bush looked as if it had been 
brought from Eden that very summer, together with the mould- 
in wmch it grew.'' — The Housb of the Seven Gables. 



The night of the ball, so eagerly anticipated 
by some of the invited, came at last; and Mrs. 
Leycester's spacious saloons were filled, but not 
crowded, that worst of vulgar errors — with a 
gay and glittering throng. The decorative and 
gastronomic arrangements were each complete 
in their way, without exhibiting any remarka- 
ble novelty. Hyacinth deprecated any attempt 
to vie with the magnificence of a regal filte, or 
the effect of a theatrical spectacle. 

'* People generally don't care a straw for the 
upholsterer's part of the business," he aflSrmed. 
" Get together a sufficient number of the right 
sort, give them room to move, good music, 
plenty of lights and refreshments, and what do 
they want besides? Does a yard more or less of 
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pink calico drapery make any impression upon a 
man who is secure of his own get-up ? and when 
a girl is provided with a partner to her liking, 
do you suppose she notices whether the floor is 
chalked or not?" 

The superior importance attached by the 
speaker to personal, over local adornments, 
warrants a few details on the subject of costume. 
Anna herself, in a satin dress of the beautiful 
tint, something more than rose and less than 
cherry, her husband's partiality to which had 
gained it the popular name of " Hyacinth colour," 
nearly covered with black lace, a diamond arrow 
transfixing her rich coil of hair, while a tuft of 
hollyhocks filled up each side of the head, looked 
a wife of whom any man (above thirty) might 
be proud. Like the flower, however, she had 
selected for her wreath, she was a little too far 
advanced towards the autumn of life, to show 
well beside a consort scarcely yet in his prime, 
who wandered about like a summer breeze, ex- 
haling the delicate fragrance of the tea-rose, — 
fit emblem of his soft and voluptuous adoles- 
cence. 

On his arm hung the debutante of the evening, 
the lovely Veronica, as like himself as sister can 
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be to brother ; there was the same slender, elastic 
figure, the same ripe bloom on the cheek ; 
luxuriant tresses of the same shade were swept 
in loose bandeaux from the face, and, twined in 
countless braids at the back, formed a sufficient 
ornament for so young a head. Her eyes were 
hazel, instead of blue, but as in his case, the 
brow and lashes were many shades darker than 
the mass of hair, — a trait imparting singular 
piquancy to the countenance. She was attired, 
by Hyacinth's special instructions, in white glac& 
silk (which would serve, her mother calculated,' 
for a slip afterwards. ) with no other trimming 
than some fringe drooping from the shoulders, 
and a bouquet, made expressly for her, of the 
little azure blossoms, of which she bore the 
classical denomination. Bracelets studded with 
turquoises, her sister-in-law's gift, completed a 
simple toilette, to which (as should ever be the 
case) the wearer lent its chief grace. Leycester 
opened the ball with her in person, and was 
quickly besieged by applications for her hand. 

** My sweet little sister," he said, in the inter- 
val succeeding the first quadrille, " you are very 
pretty, and you dance charmingly; aiid what is 
still more attractive to these jaded votaries of 
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pleasure, yours is a new face ; it follows, there- 
fore, that you will be a good deal run after. 
Now, let me give you two pieces of advice. In 
the first place, don't engage yourself for more 
dances than you can recollect, and so disappoint 
half your partners. Eglantine does so, I know, 
and fancies it adds to her importance to be con- 
tended for by a dozen rivals ; but men don't like 
it. Secondly, don't be seen too often in the re- 
freshment rooms, nor eat too much when there : 
such school-girl gourmandise shocks a man of 
refinement, and makes the ill-natured sneer. T 
do not presume to interfere with your choice of 
cavaliers; you have no doubt received full 
maternal instructions on that head. If you re- 
gard this ball-room merely as a fishing pond, 
you will of course avoid all the stylish well- 
looking fellows, who are pretty sure to be 
younger sons, cavalry officers, and similarly 
unprofitable members of society. Tou may set 
it down indeedi as a general rule, that no man 
with handsome whiskers is ever worth more 
than two hundred a year. 

" Just liKe your impertinence, Cinthy," cried 
a jovial voice at his elbow. " Don't you believe 
a word he says. Miss Leycester. 1 should be 
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glad to know whether he has left off curling his 
own since he came into his fortune. Are you en- 
gaged for the next polka?" 

" Don't upset her, if you can help it," said 
Hyacinth maliciously, as he resigned his fair 
companion to Lord Etheredge's care, — rather to 
the disgust of her elder sister, who had been 
quite prepared to forget, for his sake, her engage- 
ment to Arthur Maynard. 

To do justice to this young lady's costume, 
would require the pen of a court milliner. Her 
manifold pink skirts ^ere bordered with endless 
rows of ribbon, and looped up with innumerable 
bunches of flowers; while an entire rose-bush 
bloomed among her hair, already twisted with 
beads, and frizzed out into stiff curls. In spite, 
however, of these artificial drawbacks, her natural 
beauty was so conspicuous that Miss Wentworth 
ceased to wonder at Maynard's infatuation, 
which after this night's evidence was no longer 
doubtful. 

Poor Mary, in the solitude of her own room, 
had viewed her really elegant parure with some 
complacency, hoping at least to find favour in 
one pair of eyes ; but when, in the full blaze of 
light, she contrasted her own image with Eglan- 
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tine's dazzling complexion and regular features, 
lit up by all the animation of conscious triumph, 
she felt hopelessly eclipsed. It needed little 
observation to convince her that the influence 
she had once possessed over Arthur's ductile 
mind, had passed into other hands. He was 
still attentive and polite — too scrupulously so, 
in fact, for these trifling acts of outward homage 
lose their significance when they cease to spring 
spontaneously from the teeming soil within. He 
danced with her twice, which was as much as 
could be expected of him ; but he did not linger 
near her unnecessarily in the intervals, and even 
while speaking to her, his glance often wandered 
in search of Eglantine. Mary would almost 
rather have had reason to complain of his neglect, 
than be thus offered the dry husk of courtesy 
vrhence the kernel had been abstracted. 

Nothing is 30 detrimental to the general en- 
joyment of a. scene like that we are describing, 
as to have a special interest in it. But for the 
irresistible concentration of her thoughts on one 
particular object, Mary might have derived 
quite as much amusement from what was pass- 
ing around her as her friends, the Maynards. 

About midnight when most of the assembly 
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began to look heated and limp (especially as to 
their shirt-collars), Mrs. Fitzmaurice made her 
entrie^ surrounded by a select train of adorers, 
among whom appeared Mr. Dacre and the young 
Marquis of Wells. She wore a dress of sulphur- 
coloured crape, adorned with purple velvet 
heart's-ease, a circlet of pearls crowning her 
majestic bead; and far outshone every woman 
in the room, even those who had greatly the ad- 
vantage of her in point of youth. Anna was 
seized with a real pang of alarm at the appar- 
ent intimacy between her husband and this 
resplendent creature, whom she had so often 
heard described as a dangerous person; and 
watched their colloquy with no small uneasiness. 

" What a lovely rose you have in your button- 
hole," remarked Queen Constance. 

^^ Yes, isn't it?" said the exquisite, inhaling 
its perfume with a calmly ecstatic air. 

^^ How obtuse people become after marriage ! 
If I had said as much to Lord Wells, he would 
have laid the precious blossom at my feet." 

" Because your puits dC amour would simply 
have paid half-a-guinea for his treasure at 
Co vent Garden Market; now mine was placed 
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in its enviable position by — my wife," said Hya- 
cinth, with a slight hesitation. 

^^ And you expect me to believe you value it 
on that account," cried Mrs. Fitzmaurice, with 
a scornful laugh. 

^^ I expect you to understand that it would be 
no reason for my refraining to pull it in pieces, 
if I felt so inclined, but that it is a very suffi- 
cient reason for my not giving it to you." 

The lady bent on him a searching glance, as 
she replied, after a moment's silence : ^^ Your 
character is a perfect enigma to me, Cinthy Ley- 
cester. Are you worse or better than you pre- 
tend to be? A libertine with a dash of senti- 
ment flavouring his misdeeds, an egotist with a 
heart, a man about town with some notion of 
integrity ; such a mixture of anomalies has not 
been witnessed since the days of the Knights 
Templar." 

" Never mind my character," replied Cinthy, 
laughing ; ^^ it is good enough for the company 
1 keep. Will you waltz?" 

^^With you, no; I am engaged to the Mar- 
quis." 

Hyacinth had not moved far from the sofa on 
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which he had been sitting, when he encountered 
Mrs. Leycester, who stopped him to say : " Do 
you know, Cinthy, I think Mrs. Bathurst would 
like to dance." 

^^ Dance ! why, my dear Anna, she is married, 
and something more, if my eyes do not deceive 
me." 

'^ Suppose she is married," answered Anna, 
noticing only by a deprecating look the latter 
half of his objection ; ^^ matrons much older 
than herself partake^ of that amusement. Your 
mother is performing this quadrille with Lord 
Wilfred Grafton, with Lady Macarthy for a vis- 
h'vis^ and Mrs. — " 

'' You see, my dear, I only recollected that 
you don't dance; and as you are my model of 
wedded propriety, 1 concluded it was not the 
thing; but I have no objection to Mrs. Bath- 
urst's standing up, if it will give her pleasure 
so to do." 

^' Your generous concurrence is a point gained, 
no doubt; but what 1 chiefly want of your 
Serene Highness is to provide her with a partner. 
She does not know the gentlemen here^ and 
might not care to dance with one of my select- 
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ing; but if you took up some one, she would 
consider it a complimeut." 

" Well, I don't mind taking charge of Mrs. 
Bathurst, " said Hyacinth, on consideration ; 
^^ but I can't go about impressing partners for 
those sisters of hers, in short-waisted muslins 
and blue sashes." 

" They are certainly not models of fashion," 
replied Mrs. Leycester, smiling ; ^' and yet those 
poor girls are probably as modest, sensible, and 
•well-informed as any in the room." 

" Very likely, my love, but domestic virtues 
are only fitted to adorn the domestic hearth. A 
sound hunter is a remarkably valuable animal, 
but he would cut a queer figure at Epsom or 
Newmarket." 

" There is Captain Lawrance now, he is a 
good-natured person," cried Anna, arresting her 
husband's steps, as he prepared to move away; 
"could you not introduce him to one of the 
Misses Maynard?" 

" Impossible," was the emphatic, response ; 
^^ Lawrance is the last man from whom I would 
ask a favour." 

" Why, I thought you were great friends; 
have you had any quarrel?" 
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^^Au contraire^ rn!amie^ I was fortunate enough 
lately to render him some slight service, so that 
he might not think himself at liberty to refuse 
any request of mine. Do you understand V- 

Mrs. Leycester's admiring gaze followed his 
retreating figure, as he made his way through 
the crowd to undertake the task she had set 
him of entertaining Mrs. Bathurst. Poor Laura 
had quite lost the simplicity which enabled her 
sisters to derive unmingled satisfaetion from the 
gay scene, and the grand folks with whom they 
found themselves associated. Her intimacy with 
Leycester had given her several new ideas; 
among others, a desire to move in the fashion- 
able circles which he frequented; yet when 
there, she felt ill at ease and oppressed by an 
uncomforable sense of inferiority. The dress 
upon which she had bestowed so much attention 
appeared to her wofuUy deficient in style, 
compared with the brilliant costumes around 
her; her prettiness seemed eclipsed by the blaze 
of high-born beauty ; and she, who had been the 
star of the county ball-rooms, found herself 
sitting half the evening unnoticed by the side of 
her mother, with whom she had come, Mr. 
Bathurst not caring to accompany her. Hya< 
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ciiith*8 duties, or, as she interpreted it, his 
flirtations with other women, had left him 
hitherto no leisure to bestow upon her, and 
there was scarcely anj one else present with 
whom she could claim acquaintance. The dis- 
satisfaction visible in her countenance had at 
length attracted Anna's notice, and caused the 
appeal to her husband, which has been recorded 
above. 

^^ I see you don't dance, Mrs. Bathurst, and 
really you are quite right," said he, sauntering 
up to the spot, and sinking into the corner of 
the sofa which Mrs. Maynard had just vacated. 
^^ Exemption from serving on fatigue parties of 
this description is one of the few advantages we 
married people possess over single ones." 

*' I have not entirely renounced the practice," 
answered Laura, undecided whether to smile 
upon his present advances, or pout at his pre- 
vious neglect; ^^but as a married woman, I 
do not of course think of standing up with any 
one who chooses to ask me." 

" That is exactly my case ; I dance, as I 
swear, only under great provocation. As, how- 
ever, you acknowledge yourself to be open to 
entreaty, perhaps I may be fortunate enough — 
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ah ! Sinclair, how are you, old fellow ? — fortu- 
nate enough to find some one who may tempt 
you from this retreat. There is the gentleman 
who has just passed us, for instance, one of the 
richest commoners in {)ngland, with three coun-* 
try places, and an unencumbered income of — 
but I forgot, such qualifications have no longer 
any value in your eyes. What do you say then 
to Mr. Hay, that young man yonder, whose 
head seems crowned with an armful of synoni- 
mous material; he is reputed the best polka 
dancer in London, and slow as he looks, will 
whirl you into the middle of next week, if de- 
sired. Shall I introduce him to you?" 

^^ Certainly not, I have no desire to anticipate 
time in the manner you describe; and besides, 
fond as I used to be of the polka, I could not 
join in it now without indecorum." 

" Why not?" enquired Hyacinth, innocently. 

Laura's look of self- approval was exchanged 
for one of surprise, gradually passing into em- 
barrassment; the simplest questions are often 
the most difficult to answer, and it was not easy 
to phrase her reply to this, with a pair of bright 
male eyes unmercifully fixed upon her. She 
perceived the trap into which she had fallen. 
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but it was too late to escape the discussion she 
had herself invited ; and with a degree of hesi- 
tation that gave unnecessary seriousness to her 
tone, she alleged the impropriety of admitting 
such familiarity from any one but her husband. 

^^ A thoroughly English prejudice !" cried 
Leycester. ^^We submit our daughters to in- 
spection as freely as a Virginian slave-merchant| 
and watch our wives with the jealousy of a 
Turk, Now abroad they reverse our system; 
looking sharply after the maidens, and leaving 
the matrons to take care of themselves." 

^' So I have heard, but it does not seem to me 
a desirable arrangement Women there only 
begin to enjoy themselves when they ought to 
be settling down to the sober duties of life. I 
never went to large parties after I was en- 
gaged," said Laura, resuming somewhat of the 
self-satisfied air ; ^' and you surely would not 
think it becoming in a married woman to share 
in the amusements of a ball-room as freely as 
she did when a girl?" 

" That depends upon her motives," answered 
Hyacinth. ^^ If she only went into society to 
pick up a husband, of course she is quite right 
to discontinue her exertions as soon as that 
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object is attained, but if she danced because 
she took pleasure in the movement for its own 
sake, I don't see why she should doom herself 
to inaction for the whole of her wedded life." 

^' There is no objection to her joining in an 
occasional quadrille/' 

^^ Quadrilles, my dear Madam, are an obsolete 
institution," was Hyacinth's emphatic declara* 
tion. " So sprightly a lady as yourself could 
not possibly derive any pleasure from the per- 
formance of that solemn farce. But all this 
while I have forgotten to secure you a partner, 
80 I suppose I must dance with you myself. 
Ah ! there is my favourite Valse d' Amour," he 
continued, springing to his feet. ^^ Come, Mrs. 
Bathurst, I am sure you waltz." 

" I did, certainly, but from my point of view, 
you know, waltzing is just as bad as the polka." 

^^ Oh ! but I'm a married man," said the 
tempter, in the confident tone of one who has 
finally closed an argument. 

Laura did not stop to examine the validity of 
the plea ; the music sounded invitingly in her 
ears, before her stood the most fascinating of 
men, and when he extended his arm and said, 
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" Come,*' — moved by an irresistible attraction 
she arose and went. 

Without pronouncing upon the abstract pro-, 
priety or impropriety of the act in question, it 
may, at least, be safely asserted that, in de- 
parting from her own avowed standard of right, 
Laura committed a great imprudence. What 
might have been harmless enough to others, be- 
came dangerous to her ; it was wrong, if she felt 
it so; and had her conscience been entirely at 
ease, why should it have been a relief to her to 
recollect that Mr. Bathurst was not present? 
To import principle into such a case^ and then 
sacrifice it to inclination, was to inspire little 
respect for the stability of her character, and 
give a great triumph to the vanity of her com- 
panion. Had any one else been proposed to her 
as a partner, she would have declined the offer, 
and plumed herself upon her virtue. 

As far as the pleasure of the moment was con- 
cerned, however, she could not have chosen 
more wisely. Hyacinth, who in spite of his 
lounging habits, was singularly graceful in all his 
movements, could dance as well as most men 
when he thought fit, and having found a col- 
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league worthy of him, he carried her lightly 
and swiftly round in a style that excited the ad- 
miration of the spectators. The opening of the 
supper-room had drawn off a portion of the com- 
pany, leaving something like a clear space for 
the evolutions of the remainder. Mrs. Bath- 
urst, scarcely noticed before, acquired a kind 
of prestige by being seen on her cavalier's very 
exclusive arm ; requests for an introduction 
were plentifully made, and if she sat down again 
that evening, it was certainly her own fault. 

She even attracted (as Leycester intended she 
should) the notice of Mrs. Fitzmaurice, who 
watched the couple with a feeling akin to envy. 
Her new favourite. Lord Wells, looked better 
at rest than in motion; his style of waltzing 
closely resembling that of the little figures made 
« spia roaad ^ther on a wet pl..^ Eigidl, 
erect, and wearing an aspect of solemn deter- 
mination, he went through his steps with scru- 
pulous precision, careless of accommodating 
them to the music, so that if by any chance he 
lost the measure, no effort on his part was made, 
no effort on his partner's availed, to regain 
it. There was no remedy but to pull up and 
start afresh, a course which the stately Con- 
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stantia adopted^ thus gaining leisure to observe 
Mrs. Bathurst's superior good fortune, and con- 
trast the obviously agreeable remarks with 
ivhich Hyacinth — who was none of your salta- 
tory hurricanes — had breath enough to enter- 
tain his danseuse with the silence of her vacant 
Apollo. 

Meeting Leycester on the stairs, as she was 
about taking her departure, she stopped to ask 
who was the lady he had honoured v?ith his hand. 

^^ A little roturihre with whom I sometimes 
amuse myself," was the reply, ^' and who is 
falling in love with me as fast as her sense of 
propriety will nUow." 

" She is very short," remarked Mrs. Fitz- 
maurice, drawing herself up. 

^^ That is rather an advantage to a fellow of 
my height," answered Hyacinth, exaggerating 
the effort required to cast Constantia's bournous 
over her shoulders. 

^^And not at all distinguie^^^ pursued the 
lady ; ^^ you used to be more ambitious in your 
flirtations." 

"Anything for a change," said the gentle- 
man, carelessly. " Toujours princesse, you 
know J besides, this pretty rustic threw her glove 
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at me, a challenge no man of gallantry could re- 
fase.'' 

" Do you not mean to see me to my carriage ?" 
asked Mrs. Fitzmaurice, as he turned away. 

" Have not you got Lord Wells?" 

• " What nonsense, Cinthy ! You are not 

jealous of him?" murmured she, laying her soft 

hand on his arm, and bending her liquid eyes 

full upon his. Leycester sighed, shook his per- 

/^. fumed locks with a melancholy air, and walked 

r very slowly into the refreshment-room, where 

' , he called for a bottle of champagne, and drank 

half of it to the health of a pretty maid-servant 
doing voluntary duty there. Before the day 
rr then dawning had reached its meridian, he re- 

ceived a note from Mrs. Fitzmaurice, inviting 
him to ride with her in the paik at five. 

On emerging into the vestibule, he found it. 
crowded with people awaiting their summons to 
depart, among whom were the Maynard party, 
as well as his mother and sisters. Lord Etheredge 
very busy shawling Veronica, while Arthur 
Maynard was in close attendance upon Eglan- 
tine. Mrs. Leycester's carriage was called first, 
and off she went, followed by both gentlemen, 
Arthur sending back word to say that she had 
offered to set him down, and that^ as the family 
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vehicle was over-crowded, he had accepted the 
offer. Miss Wentworth's face fell on hearing 
the announcement; it was the straw that 
showed beyond a doubt which way the wind of 
his preference blew. Hyacinth himself escorted 
Mrs. Bathurst to the coach- door, pressing her 
arm, she fancied, rather closer to his side than 
was necessary, and wishing ^^ Good night" in a 
tone that invested that extremely common-placo 
salutation with something of a poetic character. 

The drive home was rather a silent one, Mrs. 
Maynard was too sleepy to talk, Mary too de- 
pressed^ and Laura too much excited; the 
aliquid amari in her fonte leporum being a 
twinge of shame that she had not been handed 
into her own brougham, instead of making one 
of five in a hired clarence. 

Ann went to bed happy, because Hyacinth 
left a kiss upon her lips, instead of turning his 
cheek to her as usual, and because he remarked 
that Mrs. Fitzmaurice's front teeth were too 
prominent; an association of ideas which it did 
not occur to her to analyse. 

" Three women, at least, will dream of me to- 
night," said Hyacinth to himself, as he laid his 
own head upon his pillow. "I hope two of 
them don't talk in their sleep !" 
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CHAPTER XV. 



** True, I have married her ; 
The veiy head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more." 

Othello. 



**I am joiir husband, if you like of me." 

Much ado about nothino. 



A FEW weeks after the event recorded in the 
last chapter, Mr. and Mrs. Leycester were startled 
oi)e morning as they sat at breakfast, by the 
sudden irruption of their (natural and legal) 
mother, in a state of frantic excitement, the cause 
of which was the disappearance of her daughter 
Veronica. The messenger sent up to chide her 
tardiness in loining the family repast, had found 
her room untenanted, and a note on the table, 
setting forth in the approved style, that the 
pleadings of love having conquered her filial 
scruples, she had exchanged the maternal pro- 
tection for that of Lord Etheredge. 

** Lord Etheredge!" cried Hyacinth, when 
his mother, after much circumlocution, reached 
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this point of her narrative. "The little puss 
has not chosen so badly. Had you any sus- 
picion that he was sweet upon her?" 

It appeared that his visits at the house, his 
constant attendance at all places where he was 
likely to meet the party, had excited their notice, 
but it was supposed (as usu^il) that Eglantine 
was his attraction. Need we add, after this 
intimation, that Miss Leycester could discover 
no excuses for her sister's shameful conduct? 
Her mother also was worked up to a high pitch 
of indignation, and ended her tale by reproach- 
ing Hyacinth for sitting so quietly to listen to it. 

" My dear mother. Til stand, if it be any re- 
lief to your feelings," said her son, pushing back 
his chair, and giving himself a refreshing stretch. 
" But, joking apart, what would you have me do 
in the business?" 

" Pursue them, of course." 

" What's the «se?" objected he; " when a girl 
runs off with a man in this way, the sooner she 
gets married to him the better. If I brought 
her back before the knot was tied, you could not 
get any one else to marry her now, you know." 

" But suppose this young man does not marry 
her, Hyacinth," suggested Anna. 
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" Etheredge would never be such a villain," 
exclaimed Leycester, looking serious for the first 
time. 

" Dear Cinthy, you judge of others by your- 
self; but all men have not your nice sense of 
honor." 

Hyacinth, colouring a little, bowed playfully 
to his wife, as he said, 

^' The object, then, of my mission is to bully 
him into matrimony ?" 

^' Well, my dear, you must be the best judge 
of that," answered his mother. ** All I know 
is, that when a young lady elopes, her father or 
brother immediately follows her in a carriage 
and-four. ..." 

" And shoots her seducer before her face, I 
suppose," added Cinthy. " Well, mother, I 
accept the stern responsibility of my position. 
Ring for Bradshaw, Anna, and I'll start at once. 
By the bye, where am I to go?" he cried, with a 
sudden recollection of that difficulty, when the 
mysterious volume was put into his hand. " To 
Gretna Green ? Let us see : Gretna .... page 
110, 113." 

It appeared, however, from such indications 
as Mrs, Leycester had been able to gather, that 
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the fugitives bad gone southwards, probably with 
the design of passing over to the continent; 
thither it was arranged that Hyacinth should 
proceed, shaping his coarse by such traces of 
them as he should discover on the way. 

^^ As soon as I am fairly off, Anna," was his 
parting advice, '^ I recommend you to see about 
leaving town, or you will be bored to death by a 
horde of curious impertinents. We should only 
have remained a week or two longer, under any 
circumstances. Miss Wentworth has not quitted 
London yet; get her to keep you company 
during my absence : there is no telling how long 
I may be detained." 

Both suggestions were good: Mrs. Ley- 
cester removed on the next day but one to her 
villa in Kent, accompanied by Mary. 

Letters were shortly received from the travel- 
ler, allaying the most pressing anxiety on Vero- 
nica's account. He had tracked the young couple 
to Brussels, where they were comfortably seated at 
a well-furnished fable, when he was ushered into 
the apartment. His reception was more cordial 
than is usually vouchsafed to similar intruders; 
Veronica, half pleased and half frightened, 
threw her arms round his neck, while Etheredge, 
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carrying off his embarrassment under an appear- 
ance of jollity, invited him to ^' sit down and 
have some grub.'* 

" Are you married ?" enquired Leycester, 
gravely, delaying his acceptance both of the 
offered hand and meal. His sister held up her 
finger, on which glittered a wedding ring. 

'* I ask you, Etheredge," persisted . Hyacinth, 
fixing a keen glance upon his gay friend's un- 
shrinking countenance. 

" What a fellow you are, Cinthy ! Would 
you like to see the certificate?" said the 
latter. 

*' Yes," was the quiet reply. Which docu- 
ment having been produced, and proving satis- 
factory, the head of the house of Leycester em- 
braced the weeping peeress, and wished her and 
her husband more happiness than they deserved. 
"You have taken your fate into your own hands, 
Lady Etheredge," he continued, " and with it a 
heavier responsibility than most women assume. 
Your future conduct must redeem your present 
imprudence in the eyes of the world, and make 
your tsonsort forget it. Happy for you if he 
never upbraid you with the weakness that threw 
you into his arms I" 

VOJ.. I. 
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"Oh! Cinthy, don't you be against me," 
Bobbed the youthful matron. " George always 
said you would take my part." 

" Don't cry, my angel," interposed the bride- 
groom, administering the consolation that occurs 
most spontaneously to a man's mind at such a 
moment. "Cinthy is no authority in these 
matters. What does he know about love ? When- 
ever I look back upon this period, it will be with 
a grateful recollection of the sacrifices you made 
to prove the strength of your attachment to me. 
What do you mean, you confounded humbug, 
by coming the elder brother over us in this 
style?" he said, addressing Hyacinth as soon as 
Veronica^ alarmed at the approach of a waiter, 
had retired into an adjoining room to remove the 
traces of tears from her countenance. " Have 
you gone over to the camp of the Respectables 
that you hold forth in this solemn strain against 
a marriage as good as your own." 

** What did you mean," retorted Leycester, 
relaxing somewhat of his unwonted dignity, ^^ by 
running away with my poor little sister, with- 
out the consent of a single relative, when you 
might have had her and it too for the asking? 
Your intentions^ it is proved, were honourable; 
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you surely could not suppose my mother was 
likely to oppose any insurmountable obstacle to 
your suit?" 

" Perhaps not," replied Etheredge, returning 
his brother-in-law's smile; ^^but I was not so 
sure of mine; and we have the pious Miss 
Sellouts sanction to the policy of not teasing 
parents lor permission that will probably be 
withheld. Now, the noble lady who brought 
me into the world, is the proudest woman on its 
surface. The title, jou know, was in her family, 
and she had influence enough to get it revived 
in my father's favor ; a circumstance she never 
allowed the poor gentleman to forget. To atone 
for her condescension, she had set her heart (to 
speak metaphorically) upon my making a tran- 
scendantly brilliant match. What she would 
have said to my actual choicCi is more than I 
can conceive." 

^^ I confess myself unable to perceive the im- 
mense disparity," cried Hyacinth, with some 
warmth. " Old blood may very well vie with 
new rank ; and in point of pedigree, a Leyces- 
ter is no unfit mate even for a scion of the Mont- 
morencys." 

^^ Exactly: that is the sort of thing I ex- 

o 2 
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pected/' answered Etheredge. " I was sure you 
would get upon your hind-legs at my mother's 
objections, and probably refuse to let your sister 
enter a family where she would not be cordially 
received; then, if, after an age of worry, con- 
sent had been extorted, there would have been 
another century of delay over settlements, and 
trousseaux, and licenses, and breakfasts, and the 
devil knows what besides, so I thought the best 
plan was to cut the matter short, and steal away 
with my bride at once. Come, old boy, there's 
no great harm done ; give us your hand, and say 
no more about it." 

" And what is to be your next move?" en- 
quired Hyacinth, when the interrupted collation 
had been amicably disposed of. 

*' I propose remaining abroad a year or two," 
answered Etheredge. " My darling Veronica 
has all the world to see, and by that time this 
affair will have blown over, and our respective 
families grown accustomed to the idea. Then 
we will come home« and make it all up, and be 
very jolly together.'* 

These particulars were communicated by 
Leycester to his wife, with an intimation that he 
should remain a few days at Brussels and look 
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about him, if she could spare him so long. '^ So 
you see^ Mary dear, you must not talk of leaving 
me just yet/' said she to her niece, after impart- 
ing the contents of the letter. 

Miss Wentworth gave but a divided attention 
to the narrative : she too had received a letter 
that morning. 

The Maynards had left town almost imme- 
diately after the ball, Arthur desperately in 
love with Eglantine Leycester, as was patent 
to the ladies of his family, who did not conceal 
their dissatisfaction. The girls were jealous for 
Mary, whom they had long loved as a sister. 
The consummation they so ardently desired, they 
had half-in voluntarily encouraged her to expect : it 
touched them closely, therefore, that the antici- 
pations they had held out should be realised. Mrs. 
Maynard, like her daughters, had conceived no 
very favourable opinion of the family with which 
it was her son's present fancy to connect him- 
self. Young Mrs. Leycester was admitted to be 
a charming person, and Hyacinth's eccentricities 
met with the indulgence seldom refused to a 
handsome man; but his mother appeared to 
her a thoroughly worldly, frivolous woman; 
Lady Wilfred Grafton was disagreeably super- 
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oilioas ; Eglantine a determined flirt, little fitted, 
from her previous habits, tastes, and modes of 
thought, to become the wife of a subaltern in a 
marching regiment with very limited means. 
Even in a pecuniary point of view, the advan- 
tages were all on the side of the Wentworth 
alliance ; Mary having ten thousand pounds en- 
tirely at her own disposal, while Eglantine's 
whole fortune, actual and prospective, would not 
amount to half that sum. 

All these considerations,' urged on him from 
80 many difierent quarters, were not without 
their wieight in the. young man's ductile mind. 
Bemoved from daily contact with his idol, the 
fever of his devotion abated, and he was enabled 
to listen to the voice of memory reminding him 
of Mary's numerous excellencies, and to institute 
oomparisons between the old love and the new, 
which did not always tend to the benefit of the 
latter. He felt that his passion for the one was 
an intoxication of the senses, while his attach* 
ment to the other was based on reason and 
sound judgment; he remembered the elevating 
influence Mary had always exercised over him, 
and saw clearly the advantages of securing a 
companion who would stimulate into activity all 
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his higher qualities, instead of one whose intellec- 
tual level was lower than his own ; and yet- 
so little accessible is the heart through the brain 
**-one smile of Eglantine's would have upset 
all his sensible conclusions, and brought him 
once more to her feet His very belief that Miss 
Wentworth cared most for him, and would turn 
the readiest ear to his suit — a belief incautiously 
fostered by advocates unskilled in the mysteries 
of male nature — made him less eager to press 
it 

While he still vacillated, came a letter from 
Laura (who had received no particular atten- 
tion from the Leycester ladies) remonstrating 
most strongly against the projected trans^ 
fer of his allegiance from Mary to Eglantine, 
which she representied as a positive breach of 
faith towards the former, '' after all that had 
passed/' A postscript contained the news, 
which had just reached her, of Veronica Ley- 
cester's elopement. 

The Maynards were thus furnished with a 
new argument against the connection. ^' See 
what sort of bringing up those girls have had 1" 
was now the cry. 

^' It is not Miss Leycester's fault, if her sister 
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has done a foolish thing/' pleaded Arthur. 
" And besides, mother, you were not always 
equally strict. When Lady Susanna Brunton 
gave her father the slip, and got married one 
morning without his leave, I recollect you 
upheld her." 

^^ I might have said then, my dear, what I 
am perfectly willing to repeat now, that a parent 
is seldom justified in interfering with the choice 
of a grown up child, except in the way of ad- 
vice and remonstrance. Lady Susanna was of 
an age to judge for herself, and there were pecu- 
liar features in her case which excused the 
boldness of the step ; but her example cannot 
be quoted as a precedent for a girl of seventeen, 
who quits her mother's roof by night with an 
acquaintance of a few months' standing; and 
this, too, without any urgent motive that I 
can discover. Mrs. Leycester is not the 
woman to reject a lord for her son-in-law, unless 
I am much mistaken in her." 

As Arthur did not pursue the discussion, his 
sisters believed him convinced of the danger 
to be apprehended from marrying into so ill- 
regulated a family. That, however, was not 
the question with which his thoughts were busy ; 
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Mrs. Bathurst's hint that his character was 
involved, had placed the point at issue in a 
new light. Had he really gone too far to re- 
treat? — retreat, that is, with honour, for he 
was as sensitive on the score of reputation as a 
soldier should be, and too kind-hearted to con- 
template with indifference the prospect of making 
a woman unhappy. Sooner than be accused of 
trifling wantonly with her affections, he would 
have married any damsel of his acquaintance; 
much less, therefore, would he hesitate to make 
good any expectations he might have raised in 
Miss Wentworth. He went over all the cir- 
cumstances of their intimacy, and if he could 
not charge himself with wilfully misleading the 
young lady as to the nature of his sentiments, 
neither did he blame others for the interpreta- 
tion they bad put upon his conduct. The 
plain fact was, he acknowledged to him- 
self, not that those same sentiments had been 
misunderstood then, but that they were altered 
now; he had not been insincere, but he was in- 
constant. 

Seized with compunction for his own fic- 
kleness, and forgetful that in marrying a 
woman without a decided inclination towards 

5 
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her, he was doing her a much greater injnry 
than in leaying her to deplore an unrecipro- 
cated inclination towards him; he brought 
matters to a crisis with the headlong hurry that 
distinguishes weak minds when once roused, 
and wrote the letter which Mary Wentworth is 
now replacing in its enyelope, after reading it 
over a third time. 

It has been intimated that Mary's life hitherto 
had not been a particularly enjoyable one, 
neither had it been marked by any positive 
sorrow. With whatever domestic dSsagremmts 
she had been called to contend, she had 
never yet borne that heavy burden of responsi- 
bility, which weighs so painfully upon those of 
maturer years, well-nigh counterbalancing all the 
(real and imaginary) pleasures of independence. 
The chariot of her destiny was now for the first 
time submitted to her own guidance, and she hesi- 
tated to grasp the reins. How little had she 
anticipated that the day which brought her the 
offer of Arthur Maynard's hand, would be the 
darkest she had ever known ! 

It was fortunate that several trifling circum- 
jstances concurred to procure her some hours of 
undisturbed deliberation. ^' Men and women,'^ 
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says the enei^tic aathoress of Shirley, ^^ never 
struggle so hard as when they struggle alone, 
without witness, counsellor, or ooafidant; unen- 
couraged, unadvised, and unpitied;" and more 
especially is this self-reliance necessary in affairs 
of the heart, where no inculcated wisdom is so 
trustworthy as natural instinct. Far from de- 
volving upon another the trouble of working out 
a problem, the solution of which concerned her- 
self only, Mary did not even hurry to seek her 
aunt's advice or sympathy. It was late in the 
day when Mrs. Leycester, having despatched 
her own correspondence, noticed her niece's 
abstraction, and enquired the cause. 

'^ I hope the post brought you no bad news 
this morning," said she. 

Mary replied by placing Arthur's epistle in 
her hand. Hastily glancing at its contents, Anna 
broke out with, '' Well, my dear girl, this is 
what we wished and hoped ; I am sure I con- 
gratulate you heartily, or, at least, I congratu- 
late him, for without disparaging the man of 
your choice, my love, I must say the chief gain 
is on his side. I rejoice at the accomplishment 
of your desires, and am prepared to give a cordial 
welcome to the nephew about to be presented to 
me." 
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*^ Ton take it, I perceive, for granted, that I 
shall accept Mr. Maynard's proposal,*' said 
Mary, when she found means to put in a word. 
Checked thus suddenly in her gratulatory mood, 
Mrs. Leycester looked up in surprise as she an- 
swered : ^* Have you any hesitation ahout it, my 
dearr 

^^ How can I do other than hesitate ahout 
marrying a man whose preference for some one 
else b notorious?" 

^^ You are thinking of Eglantine Leycester," 
rejoined Anna : ^^ but if that affair had been 
anything more than a ball-room flirtation, why 
does the young gentleman pay his addresses to 
you, instead of to her?" 

^^ I do not pretend to unravel his motives ; 
he may have been persuaded into it, or have 
fancied himself bound to make me a formal ten- 
der of his hand.'' 

" My dear girl, why should you take the mat- 
ter in that light? His admiration for my pretty 
sister*in-law may have led him astray for a 
moment, but he has evidently discovered his 
error, and returns to his first, his true faith. 
You must not bear too hardly upon a transitory 
aberration of intellect, remembering how men 
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are constituted ; but receive the penitent with 
indulgence." 

'^ Ah ! dear aunt, I do not insist upon entire 
reciprocity, but read over that letter again, and 
see if a single spark of love radiates from its 
measured lines. Why, in the first place, should 
he have written at all, when he has bad so many 
opportunities of verbal communication? And 
if you reply, as I see you are about to do, that 
bashfulness might have withheld him from pre- 
ferring his suit in person, how is it he can find 
no warmer words than those to express his feel- 
ings? Had his object been to dissuade me from 
the alliance, he could scarcely have used more 
appropriate language. Much stress is laid, you 
will observe, upon ^ the inevitable hardships of a 
soldier's career ;' he has ^no settled home to offer 
me, no brilliant prospects to induce me to share 
his lot;' if, however, I am willing to forsake 
country, friends, &c., for his sake, he promises 
me — what? not the ardent affection that sweetens 
the bitterest cup, not the unswerving attach- 
ment that is an anchor in the wildest storm, not 
that priceless treasure of the heart which makes 
the poorest rich, and equalises all distinctions^ 
no, but ^a lasting friendship founded on the most 
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solid basis, and a constant endeayonr to make 
me forget the sacrifice/" 

There was a short pause after this burst of 
excited feeling, while Anna re-perused the of* 
fending document. ^^ It is cool, perhaps/' she 
then remarked, ^^ but a writer's style on these 
agitating occasions, is not always a fair tran- 
script of bis mind. The greater his regard for 
you, the stronger would naturally be his repug- 
nance to expose you to privation or discomfort* 
Such solicitude for your welfare, as opposed to 
his own selfish interests, is rather a proof of 
tenderness than the reverse." 

Mary shook her head despondingly. ^^A 
month ago," she said, " I might have put the 
same construction upon it, but after what I have 
witnessed with my own eyes of his devotion to 
another, it requires something more than a com- 
position like this, to convince me of the sin- 
cerity of his regard for myself. The abrupt- 
ness of this proposal, too, following upon a 
very visible estrangement, indisposes me to en- 
tertain overtures which he might afterwards 
wish withdrawn." 

'^ I cannot blame your caution, my dear child. 
It is far better to apply the pmning-knife to your 
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hopes now, than have them blighted hereafter hy 
the disappointment of finding indifference where 
you looked for affection/' answered Mrs. Leycester 
smothering a sigh« ^^ Still, dearest, before you 
east away from you the prize it was so lately 
your highest ambition to win, I would have you 
count the cost. You have yet to learn the 
dreary blank created in a woman's life by the 
closing of the door of hope against her. Should 
no new interest supersede this, a casualty which 
you cannot at this time even contemplate with 
patience, will there not be many lonely hours 
when J on will sigh for the opportunity now lost 
of securing a husband's sympathy, and surround- 
ing yourself with domestic joys ?" 

^' And domestic cares, dear aunt I" remarked 
Mary, trying to smile. 

'^ I do not mean unduly to exalt the married 
state, my love ; had you appeared as intoxicated 
with the distant perfume of orange-blossoms as 
most young ladies are, I might have taken 
s^nother line of argument ; but seeing you only 
too keenly alive to what I must call the senti- 
mental part of the. case, I think it expedient to 
i^emind you of the more prosaic advantages of 
matrimony.'' 
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^'I will take no step in the business till I 
have slept upon it, and seen how it appears to me 
in to-morrow's light. But indeed, dear aunt, 
you must not fancy me actuated (as I fear you 
do), by jealous pique, or an exaggerated esti- 
mate of the devotion I ought to inspire, if I 
cannot bring myself to listen to vows not flow- 
ing spontaneously from the heart." 

^^ My love, I sympathise most cordially with 
your embarrassment, yet I tremble at the chance 
of a misconception. Are there no means of 
ascertaining the truth of your doubts before you 
pronounce the final negative ?" 

" I can discern but one,** rejoined Mary, her 
eye kindling at the gleam of hope thus dimly 
visible. ^^I might convey my refusal in such 
terms as not to preclude further negociation, 
should he be really in earnest. If, as I greatly 
fear, the proposal is only a hollow compliment, 
he will be quite satisfied with a polite acknow- 
ledgment; if he cares for me as much as you 
suppose, he will not give me up on so slight a 
discouragement." 

" It is a dangerous game to play," said the 
elder lady, shaking her head dubiously. " Men 
are apt to resent the very gentlest denial of their 
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claims. How if his pride take offenc^ and he 
disdain to renew the oflfer once rejected ?" 

^^ Then, my dear aunt, I must summon a 
woman's pride to my assistance, and strive to 
believe that if he valued his dignity more than 
my love, he neither desired nor deserved it." 
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CHAPTEK XVL 



** Is BoMiliiie, wliom thoa didst lore so dear. 
So soon fonnken ? jouiig ineii*^ lore then 
Not trolj in thdr hearts bat in their ejes.* 

BoMBO Ann Juun. 

** Hell hare a widow now. 
That shall be woo^d and wedded in a di^.' 

Tamdio of thx Sbxbw. 



Mes. L£TC£STE£ saw the letter which was de- 
spatched to Mr. Maynard next day, and con- 
fessed that Mary had accomplished her delicate 
task with no little ingenuity. The most sos- 
ceptible temper could not have been ruffled by 
its courteous tone; there was no allusion to a 
suspected rival, no hint of any personal objec- 
tion; the shortness of their acquaintance, the 
suddenness of the declaration, the writer's con- 
sequent inability to form an immediate opinion 
upon their fitness for each other, were the rea- 
sons alleged for withholding her consent. But 
though a negative response was distinctly given 
to Arthur's proposal, no lover with a grain of 
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perspicuity would have abandoned himself to 
despair, on receiving so mild a dismissal. Some 
further explanation would assuredly have been 
demanded, some pains have been taken to re- 
move niifounded objections, some desire, at least, 
shown that the question should be left open 
for future consideration. Such, we venture to 
affirm, would have been a lover^s yfslj of re- 
pairing a preliminary check. 

Arthur Maynard read his sentence with 
strangely mingled emotions of mortification and 
relief. His vanity was hurt at the idea of being 
refused by a person he had generously prevailed 
upon himself to address, while he was glad to 
be honourably released from all obligations in 
-that quarter, and free to carry his homage else* 
where. It was almost with the accent of 
triumph that he handed the epistle to his 
mother, saying, ^^ There, Ma'am, so much for 
your pet scheme of an alliance with Miss Went* 
worth. You see how little progress I had made 
in her good graces," he added, with a tinge of 
bitterness in his tone. 

Mrs. Maynard was surprised and regretful, 
f' I cannot comprehend it,*^ she said : '^ she cer- 
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tainlj liked you at one time, and would have 
made you an excellent wife." 

The sisters were indignant, taking it almost 
as a personal insult that their brother should 
ask and be refused; they '^supposed fine com- 
pany had turned Miss Mary's head/' forgetting 
she had long been accustomed to scenes so new 
to them. Laura alone divined the feelings 
which had guided Mary's pen, and saw what a 
different construction might have been put upon 
her reply ; but she did not think herself war- 
ranted in pointing out a hidden meaning, which 
the principal person concerned showed himself 
so little solicitous to discover. 

If she entertained any doubts as to the pru- 
dence of this reserve, they were speedily dissi- 
pated by the intelligence that Arthur, far from 
pining over his discomfiture, was off to Chelten- 
ham, to renew his intimacy with the Leycesters, 
and that it would certainly not be his fault, if 
he returned thence a disengaged man. With 
what favour Mrs. Leycester would regard such 
a candidate for her pet daughter's hand, was 
the great question, and jealous as the Maynards 
were for their brother's dignity, they were half 
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disposed to hope that on this occasion, his suit 
might be unsuccessful. 

They calculated, however, without a clear un- 
derstanding of Mrs. Leycester's matrimonial 
theory. Her aim was not so much to get her 
children well married — whether rank, wealth, or 
worth be intended by that expression — as to get 
them married. She would of course have pre- 
ferred a coronet and ten thousand a year for 
Eglantine, and had Lord Etheredge been still in 
the market, might possibly have requested 
^^ time to consider Mr. Maynard's flattering pro- 
posal," but her talent did not lie in intrigue 
nor did she allow speculation to stand in the 
way of fact. When, therefore, the slenderly- 
endowed lieutenant formally besought her per- 
mission to address her daughter, she offered 
scarcely any opposition to his suit. 

The damsel herself accepted him with as 
little hesitation, and for much the same reasons, 
as she would have done an agreeable partner 
for a polka; he was good-looking^ lively, danced 
well,^and manifested on all possible occasions 
that admiration of her beauty, and low estimate 
of her sense, by which young men are wont to 
recommend themselves to girls of her class. She 
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liked him, by her own confession, as well as any 
one she knew, and was moreoyer impatient to 
retrieve the disgrace of having been distanced 
by a younger sister in the race to the altar. It was 
delightful to be able to write to all her sisters, and 
hint to all her confidants, that she was engagedj 
actually engaged to ^^ such a nice young officer, 
who was so desperately in love with her;" delight- 
ful to exhibit his profound devotion in all places of 
resort, and try her power by a variety of time- 
honoured expedients; delightful above all, to 
ponder, debate, and decide upon the countless 
additions to her wardrobe, rendered necessary ( !) 
by her approaching change oi state. The mi- 
nutest details of the ceremonial, from the num- 
ber and attire of the bridesmaids to the form oi 
announcement in the newspapers, possessed ex- 
haustless charms for her imagination. Oa what 
was to come after she never bestowed a thought. 
Had the character she was about to assume 
been the most trifling on a fictitious stage, shQ 
could scarcely have undertaken it with less con- 
sideration. Life, even in her superficial view, 
could not have passed for a mere series of balls 
and pic-nics ; yet how little was she prepared 
for its graver duties ! Not once did the enquiry 
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cross her mind, how she should relish so entire 
a change of circumstances, how fulfil new house- 
hold dutieSi how accommodate herself to a 
stranger's habits and temper, bow discharge (if 
need were) the maternal office? Such thought* 
lessness is not perhaps surprising in a girl of 
nineteen : but is a man in Arthur's position wise 
to select a wife so ignorant of her responsibili- 
ties ? We say in Arthur's position, because had 
he been master of a large fortune, a carriage, a 
house in town, and a well-organized establish- 
ment of servants, these deficiencies in the mis- 
tress would have been of comparatively slight 
importance; while in the case of a husband of 
humbler means, whose chief happiness must be 
sought in the domestic circle, everything de- 
pended on the disposition and management of 
the woman he appointed to preside over it. 

The lieutenant was, however, quite as care- 
less of the future as his intended ; the ardour 
which had been perceptibly wanting in his pur- 
suit of Mary, was abundantly displayed in his 
courtship of Eglantine, and the two youn^ 
people lived in a kind of fool's paradise^ imper* 
Vious to all the attacks of reason and common*- 
sense. 
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The wedding followed hard upon the be- 
trothal, for Arthurs furlough was nearly expired. 
Mrs. Leycester, who had joined her husband 
abroad, was with him recalled to attend the 
ceremony early in November — little more than 
three months after the bridegroom had made 
her niece the offer of his hand. Very indignant 
was she at the news, and strongly disposed to 
blame what she considered almost a breach of 
faith. Mary was obliged to vindicate him from 
the charge of deserting a standard under which 
he had never been regularly enrolled. 

But though Mary could take, upon paper, a 
calm and impartial view of Mr. Maynard^s con- 
duct, it is not to be supposed that she wit- 
nessed without a pang the downfall of her secret 
hopes, or failed to torment herself with often- 
recurring doubts of her own wisdom in the 
course she had adopted. Yet on going labori- 
ously over the ground again and^ again, she 
always arrived at the same conclusion ; whatever 
the result, she had acted to the best of her 
judgment, — the most enlightened mortal can do 
no more. " Some natural tears " were excusable 
when she read the announcement of Arthur's 
nuptials duly reported in the fashionable papers. 
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under the head of " Marriage in High Life !"— 
the high life being represented by Lord and 
Lady Wilfred Grafton ; " Lord and Lady 
Etheredge," the faithful chronicler took pains to 
state, " would have been present, but for their 
absence on the continent." 

The Misses Maynard were half reconciled to 
the match, on seeing their own names among 
" the fair bevy of bridesmaids ;" nor was Mrs. 
Bathurst quite insensible to the distinction of 
figuring in the Morning Post^ while any pique 
she had previously cherished against her new 
sister-in-law, was softened by the connexion 
thus established between herself and Mr. Ley' 
cester. 

Of the excuse it afforded for more familiar 
intercourse, that gentleman was not slow to 
avail himself, and before the wedding party 
broke up, it was settled that Laura certainly, 
and her husband if possible, should be among 
the guests at Hildhurst Lodge, where Hyacinth 
intended to keep open house during the winter. 
She felt that every hour spent in his company 
increased his influence over her ; she must 
have known his character for gallantry ; but 
either confident in her own virtue, or already 
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powerless to resist the attraction, she could not 
bring herself to decline the visit. 

Mr. Bathnrst's assent was less easily obtained. 
His original antipathy to the exquisite Leycester 
had been strengthened of late by a secret con- 
sciousness of inferiority to him in the arts by 
which female favour is secured. Though not 
yet aware of any special cause of jealousy, it 
galled him to witness the easy assurance of 
welcome with which Hyacinth approached all 
women, Mrs. Bathust included ; and the mani- 
fest pleasure with which she, like the rest of her 
sex, received his attentions. However, as they 
were asked expressly to meet the bride and 
bridegroom, Mr. Bathurst could not well refuse 
his wife that satisfaction, and reluctantly agreed 
to accompany her. 

The house was a pleasant one, not large 
enough to hold many people, but accommodating 
a select few in the most complete and elegant 
manner. Mrs. Leicester was the model of a 
hostess, providing materials in abundance for 
the entertainment of her guests, without forcing 
them to build after any particular fashion. 
Except that he always sat at the bottom of the 
table, the master of the mansion might readily 
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have been mistaken for a mere sojourner therein 
— ^in the first place because he took so little part 
in the active duties of hospitality, and secondly, 
because at least as much thought was taken 
about him, as fell to the lot of the most favored 
visitor. 

This consideration was the more remarkable, 
as it did not appear in the conduct of either of 
the other married ladies present; the current of 
Mrs. Bathurst's ideas not setting in a conjugal 
direction, while Mrs« Arthur Maynard, revelling 
in her newly-acquired power, regarded her con- 
sort simply as the most obsequious of slaves. 
The feminine gender bore as marked a predomi- 
nance in this union as the masculine in that of 
the Leycesters; the Bathursts, perhaps, repre- 
senting the neuter. 

It was in society that Anna most often counted 
herself happy, keenly alive as she was to the 
perilous pleasure of possessing the enchanter 
whose voice woke an echo in every female breast. 
Not that Hyacinth suffered these triumphs to be 
tarnished by the recollection of dights and ill- 
humour endured in private. Partly from policy, 
but far more from the sheer ibrce of habit, he 
would make love to his wife at times when he 
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Their notions of rural simplicity were utterly^ 
put to flight at dinner time, when there was a 
grand display of studs and fine linen, the ladies 
being by no means behind hand in the extent of 
their decorations. Mrs. Leycester, who had a 
motive for looking as young as possible, generally 
wore white in the evening. Eglantine was but 
too happy to exhibit the splendour and variety 
of her trousseau, to which end she changed her 
dress about five times a day. Right glad was 
Laura that she had resisted her husband's 
attempts to limit her baggage to one portman- 
teau : she would have been crushed for life at 
the recollection of having passed for " a dowdy.'* 
The only exceptions to the general rule in 
point of costume, were Mr. Bathurst, who never 
dressed at all (though he wore the usual amount 
of clothing), and Mr. Maynard, who in his capa- 
city of bridegroom, was never seen in dishabille, 
but joined the morning lounge to the stables, or 
dealt destruction to the pheasants, in a blue 
frock coat, with a velvet collar, and patent 
Wellingtons, such as pace the pavement of 
Bond Street. 

The former soon wearied of the gay cir- 
cle into which he had strayed. He cared 
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nothing for horses ; did not play at billiards, and 
turned with horror from the coterie that duly 
assembled on the perron after breakfast to smoke 
a cigar in the sun. The ladies' boudoir, he fdt, 
was no place for him at that hour, or indeed at 
any other ; so the poor man moped about in a 
solitary manner for a couple of days, and then 
discovered an urgent reason for immediately re* 
turning to town. The claims of business, of 
course, could not be disputed ; but so much was 
said against his carrying away his wife with him, 
that he finally yielded that point, and left her 
in charge of her brother, who undertook to see 
her safely home. 

The worthy lawyer was not much missed. 
Mrs. Leycester was rather relieved at the depar- 
ture of a person whom it was not easy to amuse ; 
and perhaps, if the truth were known, Mrs. 
Bathurst was not sorry either; but to the rest 
of the party, it was a matter of supreme indif- 
ference. Hyacinth^s demeanour was not in the 
least afiected ; it was but natural that he should 
attach himself to Mrs. Bathurst in preference to 
his wife or his sister ; and had he harboured the 
worst of designs, he was far too skilful a practi- 
tioner to compromise himself, or Laura, by any 
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demonstration unwarranted bj their relative 
positions. 

Whatever might have been the exact ingredients 
in Laura's cup of happiness at this period, it is 
to be feared they were not altogether of a whole- 
some quality, inasmuch as they destroyed her 
relish for less stimulating pleasures* When, a 
week or two after, she went down to her parents 
in the country, the neighbours and the pastimes 
of former years appeared unspeakably dull and 
tiresome. Eglantine, who was also spending her 
Christmas with the Maynards, engrossed, of 
course, the largest share of public attention, so 
that the matron of older standing, being thrown 
into the back ground, had little to do but to 
draw parallels between her present and her late 
associates. 

Mary Wentworth gathered with regret, from 
the accounts which reached her, that despite the 
admiration lavished upon the bride's pretty face 
and fine clothes, there was a very general doubt 
of her being adapted to the husband she had 
accepted, or the post she had undertaken to fill. 
^^ It was pitiable," wrote one of his sisters, ^^ to 
see this helpless young creature, in her trailing 
silk and velvet mantle, on board^ a troop ship ; 
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she looked so ill-fitted to encounter the inevita- 
ble discomforts of a long sea-voyage, and, I must 
add, so little disposed to make the best of them. 
Arthur thought himself very lucky to get the 
command of the detachment going out from the 
depot, because it ensures him a free passage ; but 
of course a steamer would haye been much 
pleasanter for Eglantine. He has engaged one 
of the soldiers' wives to wait upon her, and 
will, I am sure, do every thing in his power 
to spare her annoyance ; but it strikes me she 
does not set out on her pilgrimage in the right 
spirit, or value as she ought my brother's 
doting affection. Howeyer, it is early yet to 
find fault with her, poor thing; when once they 
get to Bermuda, I dare say all will be smooth 
again. She must have been fond of Arthur, 
or why did she marry him? and amiable 
as he is (though I say it) they can hardly fail 
to be happy." 

The last sentence bore in some degree the 
aspect of a slap at herself; but Mary was more 
concerned for the loved one's prospects than hurt 
by the implied contrast between her distrust and 
Eglantine's unquestioning confidence. ^^ Amia- 
ble they may both be," she thought to herself; 
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'^but something more than constitutional placidity 
is required to steer two untried young persons 
over a sea nirhich may not always be un- 
ruffled." 

" There's an end of that couple," was Hya- 
cinth's remark, when informed of his sister's 
departure. " We shall not be bored with another 
wedding in the family, for some years to come, 
seeing Azalea is but fourteen." 

It did not occur to him that his mother, 
having acquired a taste for the game, and not 
having a daughter to play for just then, might 
possibly take it into her head to specidate on her 
own account. True, she had made no 'vow of 
perpetual widowhood, and betrayed no displeasure 
at being supposed open to entreaty ; but, per- 
haps for that very reason, he had never seriously 
contemplated her forming fresh ties. So, how- 
ever, it turned out. Finding it tedious to re- 
main in a gay place like Cheltenham, with no 
excuse for entering into its dissipations, she 
withdrew to Malvern, and occupied herself with 
the care of her health, —which was remarkably 
good. Among the other invalids congregated 
there, she met with a former acquaintance of 
hers, the reverend Mr. Desart, who perceiving 
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her to be iu comfortable circumstances, with 
only the two little girls on her hands, paid her 
assiduous court, or, as she explained it, permitted 
himself to indulge hopes long confined to his 
own breast. Less ridicule, she probably imagined 
would be attached to the renewal of an old suit 
than to the preferment of a new one. 

Her children did not see the distinction at 
clearly as she wished. The grown up daughters 
were furious, the juniors were haunted by vague 
misgivings. Hyacinth was as angry as it was 
in his nature to be, at the bare mention of such 
a scheme. He even talked of withdrawing his 
patrimony of about £140 a year, which he had 
made over to his mother on his marriage ; but 
Anna dissuaded him from resuming the grant, 
and endeavoured to infuse moderation into his 
verbal remonstrances against ^the maternal in< 
fatuation. * 

" Mrs. Leycester is, I believe, but forty-six,'' 
said she. '^ Humanly speaking, she has there- 
fore many years of life before her : why should 
she be condemned to pass them in soli- 
tude?' 

" With seven children living, two still at home, 
the rest within easy access, her solitude is 
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singularly well peopled/' mattered Hyacinth in 
reply. 

'^ If she can cheer a lonely man's fireside, aiv.d 
add thereby to her own happiness, I do not see 
what right five, at leasts of those children, com- 
fortably seated by hearths of their own, have to 
complain," pursued Anna insinuatingly. 

The argument could not be carried further 
with her ; but Hyacinth rushed off to Malyern, 
on purpose to renew it with his moth^. 

^* Thank you for the kind intention, my dear 
boy," said Mrs. Leycester, when he had talked 
himself out of breath; " but I really think I am 
the best judge of my own concerns. After de- 
voting myself to my children for so many years, 
it would be hard if I might not now study my 
own inclination a little. I caniiot understand 
why you and your sidters should be so cross 
about it. I never interfered with any of you 
when you wanted to marry. Mr. Desart is a 
beneficed clergyman, of good family and un- 
blemished character, suitable in point of age, 
and not an acquaintance of yesterday. I can* 
not be insensible to his long attachment; and 
indeed since you ceased to live with us, I have 
often sorely felt 'the want of a protector/' 
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Hyacinth's wrath evaporated before this speech 
came to a conclusion. The idea of his mother's 
sacrifices to her family during the trying 
period of chaperonage; of that generous neu- 
trality in their matrimonial negociations, into 
which her eagerness to get them off her hands 
was now translated, and finally of his own past 
importance as a protector, banished the 
unwonted gravity from bis brow, and sent him 
home again in half-contemptuous resignation. 

^( Beyond the ill-will of my future step-father, 
I have taken nothing by my motion," he said 
on giving Anna an account of his embassy. 
^^ My mother, as you say, has a right to . please 
herself. She cannot alienate any part of her 
income ; and if this reverend admirer of hers be 
one of the right stamp, his house perhaps will be 
a better school for my little sisters, than they 
would otherwise have enjoyed. I confess he did 
not make a favourable impression upon me." 

" You were perhaps a little prejudiced," ob- 
served Anna. ^^ Since your mother has known 
this gentleman a good while, she doubtless 
knows enough of him to be sure that her happi- 
ness is safe in his keeping." 

Hyacinth screwed his mouth into a button, 
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and then unscrewed it *to reply : " My private 
conviction is that you are at the bottom of my 
wretched parent's insanity." 

" I, Cinthy ? why^ what in the name of Hymen 
have I to do with her proceedings?" 

" This, " returned Hy acinth, sententiously ; 
^^ I believe she has snatched at the opportunity 
of changing her name chiefly because she is tired 
of hearing you called * young Mrs. Leycester.' " 

A pitiful reason, it may be thought. How 
many women daily marry without being able to 
assign one more substantial? 
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From "The Times," Nov. 7th. 

When we say that the soene on which the actors in this little 
story move is laid at Athens, that the date of the action is the year 
65 A.D., and that the chief personage in it is St. Paul, assisted by 
" Bionysius the Areopagite," and *' a woman named Damaris," our 
readers will have no difficulty in guessing that this is a religious 
story, and that the " glad tidings " here announced relate to the 
preaching of the Apostle to the Qentiles on Mars' HilL The question 
arises, why tdl a story about a truth ? Why embody in a work of 
fiction scenes so sacred as those described in the Acts of the 
Apostles 7 The answer is that there have been Tales before this 
in which characters more sacred than that of St. Paul have been 
brought upon the stage of fiction, and in which religious subjects 
have been handled with a freedom — ^nay, with a licence — of which 
there is not a trace in this little book. This is a religious book on 
a sacred subject, and its sole intention is to edify the Christian 
reader by imaginary examples of the fiiith and constancy which 
enabled the converts of the early ages to triumph over death itself. 

But now another question arises — Is the subject well treated 7 Is 
it, so far as so slight a story can be, a work of art ? We think it is. 
The plot is simple enough. Damaris mourns for Callias, her ab- 
sent lover, and finds no comfort in prayers to any of the gods. 
There is a shipwreck off the Pirseus, and in that ship are St. Paul 
and Callias, the author supposing, as we infer, that this was one of 
the occasions imrecorded in the Acts, but indicated in the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, in which the Apostle to the Gentiles 
endured ^e dangers of the deep. St. Paul saves the life of Callias 
after he has sustained the spirits of all on board by his faith; but 
tiie lover only reaches the shore to fall into a fever, and Damaris 
stiU mourns her lost Callias. The shipwrecked mariners noise the 
Apostle's £a.me throughout the city; thai follows the scene on Mars' 
Hill and the rebuke of the superstitious worship of " the unknown 
god." Shortly after St. Paul meets Damaris by accident at the 
altar of that dark divinity, whither she had gone to pray, for she 
had heard that this, after all, was the true Qod. She reveals her 
grief, and after words of comfort she promises to see him again, 
and says her name is Damaris. " Damaris I" repeated the Apostle, 



' ' and he for whom thou would'st pray is named Callias ; give me 
thy hand, and I will lead thee to him." Callias, of course, recovers, 
and thus the story goes on, the Apostle making converts among 
the seniors of the city, and among others Dionysius the Areopagite, 
besides especially instructing the youthful pair in Christian truth, 
and advising Bamaris to lay aside her gay attire and plaiting of 
the hair, and to put on a garb becoming to a Christian woman. 

On one occasion, when Damaris has been chosen to fill the chief 
place among the maidens of the city in the Pan-Athenaic proces- 
sion, a tumult arises, because Damaris, chosen against her will, ap- 
pears in homely dress, and refuses to take part in the idolatrous 
ceremony. The house in which the Apostle and his converts are 
living is surrounded by a mob, who accuse him of having obtained 
an influence over their minds by magic, and everything looks like 
Socrates and hemlock, if not a speedier death, when tiie Apostle 
exerts the magic of his Roman citizenship, and the mob slink off, 
awed by the presence of a few Roman legionaries. 

So things progress, and Callias and Damaris, the Christian pair, 
might have been imited by Christian rites, instead of heathen, 
ceremonies ; but that the course of true love should run smooth is 
not to be expected, least of all in a religious tale, and so Callias is 
assassinated by Alexander the Coppersmith — of whom, we may re- 
mark, from the Second Epistle to Timothy, that we should rather 
have expected to find him at Ephesus than at Athens — ^but who, 
wherever he abode, seems, like Demetrius of Ephesus, to have 
driven a good trade in shrines, and who had just lost an order 
through Qxe interference of the young Christian. 

The loss of Callias is naturally a great blow to Damaris, but 
Christianity and the Apostle enable her to bear up under her af- 
fliction. And now the story hastens to a close. Alexander is tried 
.solemnly for the murder and escapes, inasmuch as he had slain an 
enemy of the gods. The Apostle's work is over in Athens, and, 
after a solemn warning to the idolatrous authorities, he shakes off 
the dust of Athens from his feet, and departs for Asia with his con- 
vert Damaris, whom her Mends vainly endeavour to divert from 
her purpose. 

The little Tale is good in tone and keeping, and a few incon- 
sistencies which it presents to the deeply read classical scholar are 
not such as to spoil its effect on the general public. If it should 
edify any among the careless herd of '' babblers" in this generation 
** who spend their time in nothing else but either to tell or to hear 
some new thing," we imagine that the purpose of the author will 
be amply fulfilled. 
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MY FIRST TRAVELS; 

Including Rides in the Pyrenees ; Scenes during an Inundation at 
Avignon ; Sketches in 'France and Savoy ; Visits to Convents 
and Houses of Charity, &c. &c. 

By SELINA BUNBURY. 

XXI. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo., price lOs. 6d. 

OUR PLAGUE SPOT: 

In connection with our Polity and Usages as regards our Women, 
our Soldiery, and the Indian Empire. 

XXII. 
In 2 vols., price 2Is. 

AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 

By the MISSES TURNBULL. 

'* It is exceedingly amusing, and marked by energy and power." 
— Globe, 

" Twenty-six thousand miles of travel, by two young ladies, in 
search of the new, the beautiful, and the instructive ! We do 
not know that a reader could desire more amusing conqfoffnons de 
voyage than these two sprightly, intelligent, well-educated, and 
observant young Englishwomen." — Morning Advertiser. 

** A number of amusing anecdotes give life and interest to the 
narrative." — Brighton Examiner, 

'* Very pleasant gossipping volumes." — Critic. 

*' These volumes are replete with lively, entertaining sketches of 
American manners and customs, sayings and doings." — Naval 
and Military. 

** Contains much information respecting the manners and habits 
of our transatlantic cousins." — Sun. 

'^ The narrative is evidently truthful, as it is clear and intelli- 
gible."— J^ra/rf. 
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In 1 ToL, priee lOt. 6d. 

SUNDAY, THE REST OF LABOUR. 

Dedicated to the Archbishop of Canterbuiy. 

** This importftot subject is discussed ably and temperately ; and 
though many differences will arise in the minds of some of our 
dergy, as well as some pious laymen, it should be added to CTery 
library."— J^ero^. 

'* Written by a churchman, who is evidently a man with deep 
and sincere religious feelings. His book is temperately written, 
and will haTe a wholesome tendeucy, if wisely received." — Eammer, 

XXXT. 

In I vol., price 2s. 6d. 

DRAWING-ROOM CHARADES FOR 

ACTING. 

Bj a WARREN ADAMS, Esq. 

** A valuable addition to Christmas diversions. It consists of a 
number of well-constructed scenes for charades.** — Guardiaiu 

XXV. 

In I vol., price ISs. 

MERRIE ENGLAND. 

By LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 

" It overflows vrith racy, poignant anecdotes of a generation just 
passed away. The book is destined to lie upon the tables of many 
a country mansion." — Leader^ 

XXVI. 

In 1 vol., price 58. 

KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS. 

By MRS. AGAR. 

'* Nothing can be more appropriate than this little volume, from 
which the young will learn how their forefathers venerated and 
fought to preserve those places hallowed by the presence of the 
Saviour." — Guardian, 

" Mrs Agar has written a book which young and old may read 
with profit and pleasure/' — Sunday Timet. 

<< It is a work of care and research, which parents may well 
wish to see in the hands of their children." — Leader. 

" A well- written history of the Crusades, pleasant to read, and 
good to look upon." — Critic, 
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XXVII. 
In 1 Yol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

AN AUTUMN IN SILESIA, AUSTRIA 
PROPER, AND THE OBER ENNS. 

By the Author of " Travels in Bohemia." 

XXVIII. 

STEPS ON THE MOUNTAINS. 

** This is a step in the right way, and ought to be m the hands 
of the youth of both sexes." — Review. 

'* The moral of this graceful and well-constructed liltle tale % 
that Christian influence and good example have a better effect in 
doing the good work of reformatoin than the prisoui the treadmill, 
or even the reformatory." — Critic. 

** The St-eps on the Mountains are traced in a loving spirit. 
They are earnest exhortations to the sober and religious-minded 
to undertake the spiritual and temporal improvement of the con« 
dition of the destitute of our lanes and alleys. The moral of the 
tale is well carried out ; and the bread which was cast upon the 
waters is found after many days, to the saving and happiness of all 
therein concerned." — Athenaum. 

XXIX. 

In 1 vol., price 5s. 

FISHES AND FISHING. 

By W. WRIGHT, Esq. 

'* Anglers will find it worth their while to profit by the author'a 
experience.' ' — Aihenoeum, 

** The pages abound in a variety of interesting anecdotes connected 
with the rod and the line. The work will be found both useful 
and entertaining to the lovers of the piscatory art." — Morning Foit, 

** It is both amusing and instructive." — Daily Telegraph. 

*' A pleasant and gossipping book on the subject, with authen- 
tic facts gleaned from sources which could be depended upon« and 
worthy to be remembered, relative to angling in all its branches." 
— -Zance/. 

XXX. 

DEAFNESS AND DISEASES OF THE EAR. 

The Fallacies of the Treatment exposed, and Remedies suggested. 
From the Experience of half a Century. 

Bj W. WRIGHT, Esq., 
Surgeon Aurist to her late Majesty, Queen Charlotte. 
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XXXI. 

In 1 Yol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ZEAL IN THE WORK OF THE 

MINISTRY. 

By L'ABBE DUBOIS. 

** There U a tone of piety and reality in the work of VAbbe 
Dubois, and a unity of aim, which is to fix the priest's mind on 
the duties and re^ponsibililies of his whole position, and which we 
admire. The writer is occupied supremely with one thought of 
contributing to the salvation of souls and to the glory of God."-— 
LUtrary Ckwehman, 

XXXII. 
In 1 vol., price 10s. 6d. 

THE NEW EL DORADO; or 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
By KINAHAN CORNWALLIS. 

'* The book is full of information as to the best modes existing 
or expected of reaching these enviable countries." — Morning 
Chronicle. 

" The book gives all the information which it is possible to ob- 
tain respecting the new colony called British Columbia. The book 
is altogether one of a most interesting and instructive character.*' 
— rA€ star, 

" The work is very spiritedly written, and will amuse and in- 
itruct."— OAf«T«r. 

XXXIII. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo., price 2l8. 

A PANORAMA OF THE NEW WORLD. 

By KINAHAN CORNWALLIS, 

Author of ** Two Journeys to Japan,'* &c. 

" Nothing can be more spirited, graphic, and full of interest, 
nothing more pictorial or brilliant in its execution and animation.'* 
--Globe. 

" One of the most amusing tales ever written." — Review. 
' ** He is a lively, rattling writer. The sketches of Peruvian 
Life and manners are fresh, racy and vigorous. The Tolumes 
abound with amusing anecdotes and conversations."— TFeeit/y Mait, 
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XXXIV. 

In 1 vol., price 10s. 6d. 

NIL DESPERANDUM, 

BEING AN ESCAPE FROM ITALIAN DUNGEONS. 

" We find the volume entertaining, and really Italian in spirit.'' 
'^Athenaum. 

*^ There is much fervour in this romantic narrative of suffering.** 
'^Sxaminer, 

XXXV. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

LIFE OF ALEXANDER THE FIRST. 

By IVAN GOLOVIN. 

'* II is a welcome contribution to Russian imperial biography.'' 
-^Leader, 

^* Mr. Golovin possesses fresher information, a fresher mind and 
manner applied to Russian affairs, than foreigners are likely to 
possess.**— «S^/7«<;/a/or. 

XXXVI. 

In 2 vols., price 21s. 

THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF A DRAMATIC 

AUTHOR'S LIFE. 

By EDWARD FITZBALL, Esa. 

** "We scarcely remember any biography so replete with anec- 
dotes of the most agreeable description. Everybody in the thea- 
trical world, and a great many out of it, figure in this admirable 
biography." — Globe, 

"One of the most curious collections of histrionic incidents 
ever put together. Fitzball numbers his admirers not by hun- 
dreds and thousands, but by millions." — Liverpool Albion, 

"A most wonderful book about all sorts df persons." — Birming^ 
ham Journal. 

XXXVII. 
In 1 vol., price 10s. 6d. 

GHOST STORIES. 

By CATHARINE CROWE. 

Author of " Night Side of Nature." 

" Mrs. Crowe's volume will delight the lovers of the super- 
natnral, and their name is legion." — Morning Post. 
^" These Tales are calculated to excite all the feelings of awe, 
and we may say of terror, with which Ghost Stories have ever 
been read." — Morning Advertiser. 
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xxxvni. 

In 2 vols, post 8vo. 

TEA TABLE TALK. 

By MRS. MATHEWS. 

" Livingstone's Africa, and Mrs. Mathews' Tea Table Talk will 
be the two most popular works of the season." — Bicester Herald. 

'* It is ordinary criticism to say of a good gossipping book, that 
it is a volume for the sea-side, or for the fireside, or wet weather, 
or for a sunny nook, or in a shady grove, or for after dinner over 
vrine and walnuts. Now these lively, gossipping volumes will be 
found adapted to all these places, times, and circumstances. They 
are brimfull of anecdotes. There are pleasant little biographicid 
sketches and ambitious essays." — Athenaum, 

" The anecdotes are replete with point and novelty and truth- 
fulness." — Sporting Magazine, 

** No better praise can be given by us than to say, that we con- 
sider this work one of, if not the most agreeable books that has 
come under our notice.'* — Guardian, 

*' For Book Clubs and Reading Societies no work can be found 
that will prove more agreeable." — Exprets. 

" The widow of the late, and the mother of the present Charles 
Mathews would, under any circumstances, command our respect, 
and if we could not conscientiously praise her work, we should be 
slow to condemn it. Happily, however, the volumes in question 
are so good, that in giving this our favourable notice we are only 
doing justice to the literary character of the writer ; her anecdotes 
are replete with point and novelty and truthfulness that stamps 
hem genuine." — Sporting Review. 

XXXIX. 

In 2 vols., post 8vo., price 21s. 

TWO JOURNEYS TO JAPAN. 

By KINAHAN CORNWALLIS. 

"The mystery of Japan melts away as we follow Mr. Comwallis* 
He enjoyed most marvellous good fortune, for he carried a speU 
vnth him which dissipated Japanese suspicion and procured him 
all sorts of privileges. His knowledge of Japan is considerable. 
It is an amusing book." — Athenaum. 

** This is an amusing bouk, pleasanly written, and evidencing 
generous feeling." — Literary Gazette, 

*' We can honestly recommend Mr. Cornwallis's book to oar 
readers." — Morning Herald, 

''The country under his pencil comes out fresh, dewy, and 
picturesque before the eye. The volumes are full of amusement* 
lively and graphic." — Chambers* Journal. 
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XL. 
In 1 Yol. post 8yo., price 10s. 6d. 

HISTORICAL GLEANINGS 

AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

By MRS. JAMIESON. 

" This work is characterized hy forcible and correct descriptions 
of men and manners in bygone years. It is replete with passages 
of the deepest interest." — Review, 

XLI. 
In 1 vol., price Ss. 

THINGS WORTH KNOWING ABOUT 

HORSES. 

By HARRY HIEOVER- 
*^ "From the days of Nimrod until now no man has made so 
many, few more valuable additions to what may be called * Sport- 
ing Literature.' To those skilled in horses this little volume will 
be very welcome, whilst to the raw youth its teachings will be as 
precious as refined gold." — Critic, 

" Into this little volume Harry Hieover has contrived to cram 
an innumerable quantity of things worth knowing about the tricks 
and bad habits of all kinds of horses, harness, starting, shying 
and trotting ; about driving ; about the treatment of ailing horses ; 
about corns, peculiarities of shape and make ; and about stables^ 
training, and general treatment." — Field, 

** It is a useful hand-book about horses.'' — Daily Telegraph, 

'* Few men have produced better works upon the subject of 
horses than Harry Hieover." — Review, 

'* The author has omitted nothing of interest in his ' Things 
worth knowing about horses.* " — Alhenaum, 

XLII. 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo., price 12s. 

THE SPORTSMAN^S FRIEND IN A 

FROST. 

By HARRY HIEOVER. 

" Harry Hieover's practical knowledge and long experience in 
field sports, render his writings ever amusing and instructive. He 
relates most pleasing anecdotes of flood and field, and is well 
worthy of study."— STAe Field, 

"No sportsman's library should be without it." — Sporting 
Magazine, 

'^ There is amusement as well as intelligence in Harry Hieover's 
book."— ^<Ae»<9t<m. 
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XUII. 
In 1 vol., price 5i. 

THE SPORTING WORLD. 

By HARRY HIEOVER. 

"Reading Harry Hieover's book ii like listening lazily and 
Inxuriously after dinner to a quiet, gentlemanlike, clever talker.*' — 
Aihenaum. 

*' It will be perused with pleasure by all who take an interest 
in the manly game of our fatherland. It ought to be added to 
every sportsman's library.*' — Sporting Beview. 

XLIV. 
In 1 Tol. demy 8to., price 12s. 

SPORTING FACTS AND SPORTING 

FANCIES. 

By HARRY HIEOVER, 

Author of ** Stable Talk and Table Talk/* "The Pocket and the 
Stud,»' « The Hunting Field," &c. 

**This work will make a valuable and interesting addition to 
the Sportman's Library."— Bc«'* Li/e^ 

** In addition to the immense mass of practical and useful in- 
formation with which this work abounds, there is a refreshing 
buoyancy and dash about the style, which makes it as attractive 
and fascinating as the pages of the renowned Nimrod himself." — 
Dispatch, 

H*^"It contains graphic sketches of celebrated young sporting 
characters.'' — Swnday Times. 

XLV. 
In 1 vol., price 5k. Third edition. 

THE PROPER CONDITION FOR ALL 

HORSES: 

By HARRY HIEOVER, 

" It should be in the hands of all owners of horses." — BelTs 
Life. 

" A work which every owner of a horse will do well to consult." 
•^-Morning Herald. 

" Every man who is about purchasing a horse, whether it be 
hunter, riding-horse, lady's palfrey, or cart-horse, will do well to 
make himse& acquainted with the contents of this book." — 
Sporting Magazine. 
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XLVI. 
In 1 vol., price 58. ' 

THE WORLD AND HOW TO SQUARE IT. 

By HARRY HIEOVER. 

XLVII. 
In I Tol., price 5s. 

PRECEPT AND PRACTICE. 

By HARRY HIEOVER. 

XLVIII. 
In 1 Tol., price 5s. 

HINTS TO HORSEMEN, 

SHEWING HOW TO MAKE MONEY, BY HORSES. 

By HARRY HIEOVER. 

*'When Harry Hicover gives hints to Horsemen, he does not 
mean hy that term riders exclusively, but owners, breeders, buyers^ 
sellers, and admirers of horses. To teach such men how to make 
money is to impart no valueless instruction to a large class of 
mankind. The advice is frankly given, and if no benefit result, 
it will not be for the want of good counsel." — Athenceum, 

"It is by far the most useful and practical book that Harry 
Hieover has written." — Express, 

XLIX. 
In 1 vol., price 4s. 

BIPEDS AND QUjADRUPEDS. 

By HARRY HIEOVER. 

** We recommend this little volume for the humanity towards 
quadrupeds it advocates, and the proper treatment of them that 
it inculcates." — BeWs Life^ 

L. 
CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK. 

Price Is. 6d. 

PRINCELIFE. 

By G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ., 
Author of " The Gipsy," ** RicheUeu," &c. 
" It is worth its weight in gold."— T/w Globe, 
" Most valuable to the rising generation ; an invaluable little 
book." — Guardian, 
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LI. 
In 2 Toli. pott 8vo., price 21i. 

NAPLES, 

POLITICAL, SOCIAL, AND REOGIOUS. 

By LORD B ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ • 

**The pictures are as lively and bright as the colours and climate 
they reflect.** — Spcciatw, 
** It is a rapid, clear historical sketch." — Adveriiser. 
**The author has done good service to society." — Court Circular, 

LII. 
' In 2 Tols.f price 21s., cloth. 

THE LIFE OF PERCY BYSSHE 

SHELLEY. 

By CAPTAIN MEDWIN, 
Author of '^ Conversations with Lord Byron.*' 

*' This book must be read by every one interested in literature.'* 
— Morning Poit, 

** A complete life of Shelley was a desideratum in literature, 
and there was no man so competent as Captain Medwin to supply 
it.*' — Inquirer. 

**The book is sure of exciting much discussion.** — Liierary 
Gazette,^ 

LIII. 
Second Edition, now ready, in 3 vols., price 42s. 

THE LITERARY LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 

OF THE 

COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 

By B. MADDEN, Esq., F.E.C.S.-ENG. 

Author of " Travels in the East," *' Life of Savonarola,** &c. 

" We may, with perfect truth affirm, that during the last fifty 
years there has been no book of such peculiar interest to the lite- 
rary and poHtical world. It has contributions from every person 
of literary reputation — Byron, Sir E. Bnlwer, who contributes an 
original Poem) James, D*Israeli, Marryatt, Savage Landor, Camp- 
bell. L. E. L., the Smiths, Shelley, Jenkyn, Sir W. Cell, Jekyll 
&c. &c. ; as well as letters from the most eminent Statesmen and 
Foreigners of distinction, the Duke of Wellington, Marquis Wel- 
lesley, Marquis Douro, Lords Lyndhurst, Brougham, Durham, 
Abinger, &c.*' — Morning JPosi, 
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LIV. 
Price 28. 6d. beautifully illustrated. 

THE HAPPY COTTAGE, 

A TALE FOE SUMMEE'S SUNSHINE. 
By the Author of "Kate Vernon," ''Agnes Waring." 

LV. 
In I ToL, price 78. 6d. 

ON SEX IN THE WORLD TO COME- 

By the Rev. G. B. HAUGHTON, A.M. 

** A peculiar subject ; but a subject of great interest, and in 
this voluiue treated in a masterly style. The language is surpass- 
ingly good, showing the author to be a learned and a thoughtful 
man." — New Quarterly Review, 

LVI. 
In 1 vol., 8vo. 

THE AGE OF PITT AND FOX. 

By DANIEL OWEN MADDEN, 

Author of " Chiefs of Poarty," &c. 

The Times says " We may safely pronounce it to be the best 
text-book of the age which it professes to describe." 

LVII. 
In 3 vols, demy 8vo., price 21. 14s. 

A CATHOLIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By W. B. MAC CABE, Esq. 
" A work of great literary value." — Timet. 

LVIII. 
In 1 vol., price 148. 

LIVES OF THE PRIME MINISTERS 

OF ENGLAND. 

FBOM THE BESTOBATION TO THE PEESENT TIME. 
By J. HOUSTON BROWN, L.L.B. 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
" The Biographer has collected the facts relating to the family 
and career of his four subjects. Clarendon, CliflfoS, Danby and 
Essex, and stated these facts with clearness ; — selected such per- 
sonal traits as the memoirs and lampoons of the time have pre- 
sented, and interspersed his biographies with pvssing notices of 
the times and reflections, which though sometimes harsh in cha- 
racter or questionable in taste, have independence, and, at all 
events, a limited truth." — Spectator^ 
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LIX. 
In 2 vols, price 21 1. 

SHELLEY AND HIS WRITINGS. 

By C. S. MIDDLETON, Esq. 

"Never was there a more perfect tpecimen of biography ." — 
Walter Savage Zandor^ Eeq. 

'* Mr. Middleton has done good service. He has carefully sifted 
the sources of iDformation we have mentioned, has made some 
slight addition, and arranged his materials in proper order an4 in 
graceful language. It is the first time the mass of scattered infor- 
mation has been collected, and the ground is therefore cleared for 
the new generation of readers." — At?ieiiaium, 

*'The Life of the Poet which has just appeared, and which was 
mach required, is written with great beauty of expression and 
clearness of purpose. Mr. Middieton's book is a masterly perform- 
ance." — Somerset Gazette. 

*' Mr. Middleton* has displayed great ability in following the 
poet through all the mazes of his life and thoughts. We recom- 
mend the work as lively, animated, and interesting. It contains 
many curious disclosures.** — Sunday Timet. 

LX. 
In 1 vol. price lOs. 6d. 

THE HOME OF OUR PRINCESS; 

OR, MOUNTAINS AND CITIES. 

By SIBELLA JONES. 

" The style is pleasing and tripping, the incidents striking and 
numerous, and the estimates of trans-Rhenan character free from 
educational bias and national prejudices.*' — Daily Telegraph. 

LXI. 
In I vol. 8vo. with Map. 

THE HISTORY OF THE BERMUDAS. 

By G. F. WILXIAMS, Esq. 

LXI. 
In 2 Yols. post 8vo. price 21 s. 

THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 

By WILLIAM PEAKE, Esq. 

'* It has great historic value, and likely to be valuable for re- 
ferences." — Daily Newt, 

^ It presents by far the best view that has yet appeared of 
Austria.'' — Naval and Military Gazette. 

LONDON : T. C. NEWBY, 30, WELBECK STEEET, 

CAVENDISH SQUARE. 



